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ANGLING. 



PART L— HOW TO ANGLE. 



CHAPTER L 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



The art of angjing is one of the most ancient amusements and 
practices of wmch we have any record ia the historv of the human 
family. We read of it in the Old Testament ; ana in the records 
of ancient Egypt, Assyria, and the whole of the eastern section of 
the globe, once the seat of powerful empires^ and of a civilized 
people, we have imiumerable testimonies in theur several sepulchral 
and architectural remains, that angling— as we angle at this day — 
was an art well known, and geneially practised, both as an amuse- 
ment, and as a means of support. !m the polished and literary 
states of Greece and Rome we have still more pointed and ifre- 
f rapble testimony of the high antiquity of the m. The bucolic 
writers of Greek poetnr descant upon the subject in a variety of 
forms ; while graver Historians among that singular and enlightened 
people dwell upon the art as one firmly embedded in the permanent 
castoms and habits of the nation. The literature of Itome like- 
wise portrays the existence of the gentie art among the warlike 
conquerors of the world. Not only formal works were composed 
on the subject, but we find that the classic poets, both serious and 
comic, make many direct allusions to the amusement of the rod- 
fisher, and to the fish he was in the habit of catching. 

IVom the Christian era, and during the first centuries of the 
decline of Roman power and conquest, we find that angling con- 
tinued to be one of the common pursuits of many nations, then in 
a state of transition &om barbarism to refinement and knowledge. 
Pliny wrote on fish ; and Ausonius, between the third and fourth 
century, expatiates with rapture on the abundaivoft ^i ^'i ^^Siss^^^ft- 
that were caught in the "blue MoseAte •" ^xwet \sL^StMiRa^'^:&s&. 
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flows into the Eihine on the northern frontier of the country. The 
old chroniclers and scholastic writers often mention the piscatory 
art ; and the Chnrch, then in fcdl power, took the subiect of fish 
generally under its own guidance, and regulated both the sport in 
taking them, and the using of them for food. In every country in 
Europe, where any degree of progress had been made in learning 
and civilization during the middle ages, we find numerous traces of 
fishermen and their laboiiis. even long before the art, of printing 
became known and practisea. , 

It is now an established fact, admitted by all writers, that the 
English nation has been, from the earliest days of its history, the 
most distinguished and zealous propagators of the art of rod- 
fishing. And it is interesting to remark, in passing, that the 
historical memoriaL^ we possess, of the state of the angling art 
among the An^lo-Saxon tribes who first settled in this country, 
throw a great hght on the origin of this strikii^g predilection for 
the sport. The Anglo-Saxons, we are told^^ ate various kinds of 
fish, but the eel was a decided favourite. They used these fish as 
abundantly as swine. Grants and charters are sometimes regulated 
by payments made in these fish. Eour thousand eels were a yearly 
present from the monks of Ramsay to those of Peterborough. 
We read of two places purchased for twenty-one pounds, wherein 
sixteen thousand of these fish were caught every year : and, in one 
charter, twenty fishermen are stated, who furnished^ dxmng the 
same period, sixty thousand eels to the monasteiy. Ed dykes are 
often mentioned m the boundaries of their lands.* 

Li the dialogues of Elfric, composed for the use of the Anglo- 
Saxon youth in the learning of the Latin.tongue, we find frequent 
mention made of fishermen, and matters relating to their craft. 
In one dialogue the fisherman is asked, "What gettest thou 1^ 
thi^ie art ? " "Big baves, clothing, and money." " How do you 
take them ? " "I ascend a ship, ml cast my net into the river ; I 
also throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod." " Suppose the fishes are 
imdean?" "I throw the undean out, and take the clean fw 
food." " Where do you sdl your fish?" "Intheciiy." "Who 
"buys them?" "The dtizMis; I cannot take so many as I can 
sell." " What fishes do you take ? " " Eels, haddocks, minnows, 
and eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys, and whatever swims in the 
rivers." " Why do you not fish in the sea? " ** Sometimes I do ; 
but rarely, because a great ship is necessary here."t 

The historian Bede teUs us, that Wilfrid rescued the people of 
Sussex from famine in the eighth century, by teaching them to 
catch fish : " for though the sea and their rivers abounded with 
fish, they had no more sHU in the art than to take eels. The 
servants of Wilfrid threw into the sea nets made out of those by 
which they had obtained eels, and thus directed them to a new 
source of plenty."^ 

* Bugdale's Monas., p. 244. 
/ Tamer's Anglo-Saxons, vol. iiL p. 23. X B«de, lib. 4. 
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B IB an aitide in the FenUentiale of Egbert, that fsh might be 
bought, thoosh dead. In the same work* herrmgs are allowed to 
be eaten : ana it states that^ when boiled, they are salutary in fever 
and diarrnoBiih and that their gall, mixed with pepper, is good for a 
sore moutL* 

Sudi aie the historical relations between onr Saxon forefathers 
and the art of angliiijg ; and we can trace no abatement in the ori- 
ginal impulse to cultiyate and extend its practice in the subsequent 
epochs of onr nation. We carry, at this mom^it, a love oi the 
sport to every quarter of the globe, wherever our conquests and 
eommerdal connections extend. In fact, we are the grositpiscatory 
schoolmasters that " are abroad," teaching all mankind how to 
mnUdply tiieir rational out-do(^ nleasures, in the pursuit of an 
amusement that is at once contemplative, intellectual, and healthfuL 

Nor are there any good grounds for oomplainmg that other 
natkos have been slow or dull scholars in taking advantage of our 
aaalous labours and inskuctions. Within the last forty years, since 
the intercourse witii pur continental neighbours has dggd. upon the 
inoBt intimate and visiting footing, there has been a very marked 
improvement^ not only as it relates to the practising of rod-fishuig 
itseii^ in all its various forms, but likewise in the spirit in which 
the amusement is followed, emd the literary taste evinced in de- 
t and tretkting it. In Belgium and the Ehenish provinces 
ly, we have at tiiis hour anglinja^ clubs in almost every 

. contiguous to where there are e%ible fishmg-streams, all 

conducted io^od. the same principles, and influenced oy the gene- 
lally j^vaibng sporting sentiments which regulate similar inslitu- 
taooM m our own country. Here a tree and gentlemanl;^ intercourse 
takes place among the brethren of the angle; fishing exploits 
and adventures are rehearsed over for the common amussnent 
of the members ; and we have had, of late years, some specimens 
of the poetic efforts made to grace the meetm^ of this order with 
aomething of the sentimental and humorous vem. In everv depart- 
ment of France there has likewise been, since the dose of the last 
gaaeral war, a great increase in the number of rod-fishers. The 
English modes m angling, especially for trout, have obtained con- 
sidoable attention, and in some of the finest river-fishing districts 
are now commonly in vogue amon^ all amateur or nrofessed pisca- 
torians. Many books on the art nave also issued m)m the JParis 
and provincial presses, containing much iiseful information, and 
written in a truly genial and literary spirit; and, on the whole, 
tiiere has heea. a very great change in reference to the extension of 
this ont-door species oi amusement amoi^ all classes of the people. 
In Italy, Switzerland, and even in Spam, there has been a consi- 
derahle augmentation of piscatorians within the last century. Some 
of the rivers in these countaies are most munificently supplied with 
fincy rich trout; and, in their higher localities, tb& «R&\i&T^ >s;^f;sQ. 

* Wilkina.Couc.p.lSta. 
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some of their banks presents some of the most bemtching 
views to the eye of one who has any artistic idea of landscape 
sketches. 

In the northern coimtries of Europe, angling, chiefly by English 
sportsmen, has been successfully pracnsed to a great extent. In 
&Yeden, Denmark, Norway, and even in Russia, the British mode 
of anglmg is now well known, and even, followed with enthusiasm, 
by manv of the nobles of those respective countries. 

But tne most cheering view for the angling enthusiast in England, 
who revels in the delightftd anticipation of seeing his favourite 
sport becoming universal, is the rapid progress which the amuse- 
ment has made in the United States of America. Here we see the 
accounts daily, from the provincial iprints in every section of the 
Union, that angling clubs, and gatherings, and parties, are now 
becoming quite fashionable in every direction where there are fish- 
able streams and rivulets. Almost the entire district, from the 
New England States to the foot of the Bx)cky Mountains west, and. 
even to the very shores of the Pacific Ocean in the Columbian dis- 
feict, has been visited, within the space of a few years, bv professed 
anglers. And it is no uncommon tning to undertake a fishing tour 
of a month or two, and devoting the chief portion of the time to 
the search of new and unfrequented localities for the prosecution 
of future piscatory pastimes. We read in a recent number of a 
Cincinnati newspaper, that Mr. Such-and-such-a-one had just arrived 
at his own place of abode, all well, after a two months' fishing ex- 
cursion ; and that there would be a meeting of the friends of the 
art, who lived in the town, to congratulate him on his return. The 
angling literature of the States is increasing daily, and assumiug 
that scientific form and polished taste which show that the mass of 
the people look upon the art as a truly improvable and intellectual 
one. We find, in the American fishing-books, a number of spirited 
angling songs, worthy of taking their place amon^ the very best 
specimens of lyrical composition either m the English or any other 
lan^age; ana, with respect to prose- compositions on anelin^ 
topics, few English writers have come up to the spirit and life 
wmch the Americans embody. Witness the followiag description 
of an angling tour, written by the late Hon. Daniel Webster, one 
of the most able legislators and men of genius of whom the United 
States can boast : — 

" We were lost standing," says he. " at the upper part of Sage's 
ravine, with some forty trout in our basket, when the time was up, 
the mail must go, the article must be cut short, and all the best 
parts of it, that for which all the rest was but a preparation, must 
be left imwritten. The same visitor never comes twice to the eye 
of the pen. If you scare it away, you might as well fish for a 
trout after he has seen you, and darted under a stone, or beneath 
his overhan^g bank or root. But trouting in a mountain brook 
js an experience of life so distinct from every other, that every 
man should enjoy at ieast one iu his day. Ttw.t being denied to 
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most, the next best I can do for yoii» reader, is to describe it. So 
then come on. 

"We have a rod made for the purpose, six feet long, only two 
jointe, and a reel We will walk up the mountain road, listening 
as we go to the roar of the brook on the left. In about a mile the 
road crosses it, and begins to lift ItseK up along the mountain 
side, leaving the stream at every step lower down on our right. 
You no more see its flashing through the leaves ; but its softened 
rush is audible at any moment you may choose to pause and 
listen. 

"We will put into it just below a smart foamjr fall. We have 
on cow-hide shoes, and other rig suitable. Selecting an entrance, 
we step in, and the swift stream attacks our legs with immense 
eames&ess^ threatening at first to take us off from them. A few 
minutes will settle all that, and make uj3 quite at home. The 
bottom of the brook is not gravel or sand, but rocks of every 
shape, every position, of all sizes, bare or covered; the stream 
goes over tnem at the rate of ten miles an hour. The descent is 
great. At a few rods cascades break over ledges, and boil up in 
miniature pools below. The trees on either side shut out all 
direct rays of the sun, and for the most part, the bushes line 
the banks so closely, and cast their arms over so widely, as to 
create a twilight — ^not a gray twilight, as of light losing its lustre, 
but a transparent black twihght, which softens nothing, but gives 
more ruggedness to the rocks^ and a sombre aspect even to the 
shrubs and fairest flowers. It is a great matter to take a trout early 
in your trial. It gives one more heart. It serves to keep one 
about his business. Otherwise you are apt to fall off into unpro- 
fltskble reverie ; you wake up and find yourself standing in a 
dream — ^half seeing, half imagining — ^under some covert of over- 
arching branches, where the stream flows black and broad among 
rocks, whose moss is green above the water, and dark below it. 
♦ * * * But we must hasten 'on. A few more spotted spoils are 
awaiting us below. We make the brook again. We pierce the 
hollow of overhanging bushes — ^we strike across the patches of 
sunhght, which grew more frequent as we got lower down towards 
the plain ; we take our share of tumbles and slips ; we patiently 
extricate our entangled line again and again, as it is sucked down 
under some log, or whirled round some network of broken beechen 
roots protruding from the shore. Here and there we half forget 
our errand as we break in upon some cove of moss, when our 
dainly feet halt upon green velvet jmore beautiful a thousand times 
than ever sprung from looms at JBrussels or Kidderminster. At 
length we hear the distant clamour of mills. We have finished 
the brook. Farewell, wild, wayward simjsle stream 1 In a few 
moments you will be grown to a huge mill-pond; then at work 
upon its wheel ; then prim, and proper, with Ywffla^ <5g. ^-^^^ ^5Sfe, 
you will walk through the meacLowa, (^\^x ^jcsto^'^Jftfc ^<3^, "ssSi. 
mii^Je wtth the More-brook— ^ow ou Ww«2t^ AQaa^^^^^ss^'csoiRs^ 
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lout in itH Hrpthii iitul hreadths. ?ar wbo vill kaaw 4f Anpi ■ 
tilt' pniiniNnKtii.H HimmIF Or who, standing on its baBk% viR 
drrniii rniin wliiil MMMirfl ilidu hast flowed^tSroiiflJi wliafc benty^ 
thvM*!!* thr iiKwt brHUfiful.*' 

8m*li wrilinir im this nhows tho refined and healtlijtoaeflff As 
rniKliiiK litrrntunt nnd ta-itfl among our American oonsbiiL "Wlk 
rvn\wr\ to t lie imfrliiig prospecta of our own ooontiy at tho pnaaft 
dji>\ \\wy nrv ihr tnofli fiicoura^ng and hopeful At no pte t Ml 
fimr of our liiatory liaa tho amusement oeen pBrnied with a, 
kiTiHT n'lJNli timii ill tho pn'srut nfiv.; and works on this sol^erf 
nrv riiiiMtiiiilly Apprariiijr, which demonstrate the fizm hold thrtit 
liaa on thr public sentiment and feeling. 
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ON TAOKLB AKD BAIT FOR AXQUTXG. 
HOW TO AKGU P 

Tnrs question or proposition embraoes two or three very obviooi 
divisions. First, our rod and tackle, then our baits, and then our 
fish. We shall in this chapter keep to the consiaeratkni of the 
two first items. These constitute the materials of angling— tJie 
instruments or contriTancea by whicli fish are commonly cap. 
tured. 

A considerable vanety of articles ore reqnhred for an angdes's 
oomplete outfit : that is, to place him in a position to be ready at 
an hour's notice^ for anglin? auv fiver or piece of water in any 
section of the kingdom. Eut there ore more limited establiak- 
ments wliich con answer all the rational ends or purposes of an 
angler, whose real sport does not depend upon, nor is regulated Iqr 
the extent, variety, and cost of his stock of implements. Where 
economy or necessity demands a more curtailed stock of materiala^ 
the energetic and zealous rod^fisheo: wHl proeecute his favourite 
amusement with ardour; and invention and contrivance will, for 
the most port su|)ply the place of a more formal and ostentatious 
assortment of fisniiig-tackle. We shall give a list of a few articles 
which most anglers consider reouisites. 

Rods for sauQon and trout nshing, trolling, worm, and fiy-fish- 
ing, spinning the minnow and the bleak. 

Hair lines, Indian weed, plaited silk and hair, and patent and 
other lines for trolling. 

Beels for running tackle. 

Hooks for trolling on wire or gimp, for the gorge or the snap. 
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Minnow, gudgeon, and bleak tackle, and baiting needles of 
different sizes. 

Loose books of all kinds. 

Patemosten for perdi-fishing. 

Gobbler^s mx, mmrng silk, imd a Uiw balls oi small twine. 

!Floats of ▼arions suns, ana i^lentj of spare caps for floats. 

'" '" dtoft and bored ballets of yanoua sizes. 
je, and dearingr ring and drag, 
nel^ a «a£^ and kettle for liro bait. 

GentieJboK and oags for worms. 

A &(hing-baske^ creel, or game poucL 

A pair w pliers, a pair of sdssars, and a goodpodcet-knife, botk 
wi& large and small blades. 

A pardiment book of artificiaL flies. 

A parchment book far general tackle. 

A book f <Hr oontaming the Tarions articles requisite for makinjor 
artificial flk»; tiie following list of materials is necessary for thia 
purpose. 

Cock and hen feathers or hackka of all colours: as red, ginger, 
black, dun, oliye-grizzle, and stone-ealour. Peacock's berl, copper* 
coloured, green, and brown. Black ostrich's hecL Powls' spotted 
feathers. 

The feathers of the toikej, the partridge^ the grouse^ ptarmigan* 
xiheasant, woodcock, snipe, dotterel, landrail, starling, golden 
plover, common pee-wit^ wild mallard, bustard, sea-swallow, wren, 
jay, blaekbird. thrash, bme pigeon, silver-pheasant, parrot, and the 
tame and wila dm^ 

Hie for of the water-rat, and hare's ears. 

Mohair dyed all colours. 

line French sewing silk of all oolous, 

llos silk aS all colours. 

German wools of all coloors. 

Slk twist and bee's-wax. 

A pair of pliers, a pair of fine-pointed scissora, a small slide 
Tioe^ and a few finftiwinted strong dubbing needles. 
^ &Ikworm ^t, frcm the nnest to the str<mgest ; and sahnon gut 
mxu^ and twisted 

Length of the white and sorrel hairs of stallions' tails. 

And lastly, a vaiiety of fly-hooks. 

Of course fancy has a great deal to do with all arrangements of 
this kind. We foid no two fishers alike in this instance. Scnne 
aoiglers prefer osoe kind of hooks, some anoth»; we have the 
London nooks, the Kirbv sneck, and the Limeric^L bend. A fur 
assortment oi essentials slioald be the guide. 
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A gi3od fishing-rod is one of tlie essential matnunenU for the 
ansler, &ad one to whicU he conuoonlj pafS the gre&test att^atioii ; 
andthia iBmoreparticuWly the caEemLoiidan, andinotherLiree 
towns, where artiues of tlua kind can be prociired of the best qualfly 
and most polislied worfcaianahip. Bnt jn remote country districts, 
■where there is oftea the beat angling, we may daUj meet with the 
frequenter of the streams, furnisSed onll' with a straight hazel tod, 
or perhaps two rudely spbced together, following his vocation 
with ardour and success. It is often surprising, and not a litiie 
instructive withal, how necessity sharpens the iatelieot of the. 
angler; and how he shifts on, from the fiimpleat and radest 
implements, and reallj' procures a fair day's sport under the most 
apparently discouragmg circumstances. Every person who has 
Tisit«d the rural districia of En^and and Wales, with the rod in 
his hand, must have seen many mstances of this kind, and felt a 
sort of inward sdf reproach, that with all his superior outfit, he 
could not hope to surpass the success of the simple, but indefati- 
gable mstic craftsmaiL 

The qualities which a good and handy rod most possess, will, of 
ootitse, vary with the sature of the wgliufr. Hiere need be no 
ver^ great difference between a sabnon and a trout rod^ for Sy 
fishmg, except you fish in very wide streams, or on kkes m open 
boats. In sum cases, we would recommend a good donhle- 
handcd rod, from siitcen to eighteen feet in length, as the best 
that could be made for salmon Lshing, in such kinds of water as we 
have just noticed. A rod of this size, and for this specific purpose, 
ought to have a free and equal sprii^ in it, from the hu^ end to 
the top. This is of vital importance in dealing with large fiah, 
whether hooked and run in rivers or in lakes. 

A single-handed fly rod ou^ht to ho from twelve to fifteen feet 
in length. It should be as clastic as possible, and constructed of 
Euch materials as will unite lightness and elasticity with durability 
and strength. An eiperienced fly flsher can never get hold of a 
rod that is too hght and springy, although a rather stifBsh weapon 
is better for a beginner. The most beautifully clastic rods we 
have ever seen, were those made of ash and iMice-wood. All rods 
with metallic root-pieces must necessarily be of uneven supple- 
ness, although of late years, the manufacture of this description of 
rod has very materiaUy improved, with reference to this radical 
defect. 

There are many expert anglers, particularly those who have, 
been constantly resident in the vicmity of narrow and thickly 
wooded streams, who can use no other hut a single-handed fly-tod. 
The mode of fishing in such limited, and often very clear waters, is 
Quite different from that which a man has to practise in more 
f^iscibiis and stronger livers. But a good lengthy rod, where it ia 
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not too heavy for the single hand, gives the angler a greater com- 
mand over the water, ana enables him, not only to throw his flies 
more lightly, but often to reach distant spots, where fine fish are 
lying, without either overreaching himself, or having recourse 
to wading. 

' Accidents to rods should be always calculated upon, whenever 
we go to the waters. They often arise from the simplest circum- 
stances or [casualities. The sabnon and trout fisher especially, 
ought always to be provided with two or three spare top-pieces, m 
case of any mishap nrom loss or breakage. 

A trout rod for troUing for with minnow, should be from twelve 
to fourteen, or even sixteen feet in length, of a good firm build, not 
by any means so elastic as a fly rod. A rod for worm-fishing 
ouffht to be stoutly and firmly constructed, of the same length as 
& fly-one, and to feel, when placed in the hand, pretty stifi* anof tidy. 
For what is called " bush-fishing " with the worm, a much shorter 
rod will answer the purpose ; and the stifler and stronger it is the 
better. 

' A pike rod ought to be very strong and stifl*, and as straight as 
an arrow. The length should not be more than about fourteen feet ; 
though, for our own part, we have often used rods of only ten feet. 
The rings through which the line travels should be strong and 
large ; and, in our opinion, the fewer the better. 

The rod for spinning the minnow is recommended by some 
experienced anglers to oe made of bamboo cane, and to be from 
eighteen to twenty feet long, with a stiff top. A similar kind of 
rod, but only about twelve feet in length, is used in angling with 
the ledger bait for the barbel. 

The rod adapts for roach and dace varies according to the 
nature of the*fishing ground. If the angler has to pass over high 
banks, or lofty reeds^ the rod should not be less than twenty feet, 
and very light ; but if the sport be pursued from a boat, or even on 
water of easy access, a rod of twelve or fourteen feet will be 
long enough. 

For the convenience of travelling, either in England or on the 
continent, what is termed " a general rod," is the most eligible. 
It is so contrived, by means of top joints of various degrees of 
length and elasticity, to answer the several purposes of fly-fishing, 
trolling, or bottom-fishing. The whole affair may be packed up as 
to be no more trouble than a single rod, and is often put into the 
same dunensions of an ordinary walking stick* 



FISmKS LINES. 

!Fishing lines are made of various materials, and of various de* 
grees of strength and length, depending entirely upon the kiiid ol 
«n g 1iTi g for which they are reqiuied. * 

far salmon md trout-fishiog, -wbsAie^ec ^SB^ ^^ ^^bsb^^"^ 
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ID»7 fis upon, noUung ia k> gvod, m onr branUa ofimo^ a* a 
pan Aone-iaif lim, S jou hsro a line tat ^■lahmg wiu laj 
pottioia of mlk in i^ jxta can neroi throw ■ liiie of an^ considKaUe 
tto^th with the Tequiaite Eteadiiiina ud pieciainL The ntaoa ii 
obnous. When the line has been a short time in the wate, tha 
ailk seta toaied, becomea kH. and flabbr, and etauequentlj &11b 
bes^ on the water. On the other huid, a good hur line inva- 
riablf preserrea tt> firmoeas and dastidt? under all states u>d 

If theBiij;lerbeG3hiEiganlAkGa.cirin krge rirer^ for mlm/m ^ 
hewiUitqiureframeij^brtocaielinndred;wdicJ hne; but if on 
a mod»ste-mied stteani, trnm forty to iftr will be quite BuSdmt. 
We hare seeUj howercr, two hundred jaids nsed inbont-fiahing on 
&lak^ and tiua qnantit; w " * '■ 

Some fly-£shen haire the 

to connect the gnt and ftio __,. „, _..., , 

this plan ia now quite the fuhioD. But with all due deferenee ta 
the prevailing mode, we ourselves prefer the old " cast line" ti 
about four or fire feet in l^th, uud from four to sa or aAt hairs 
in thickness, ea which to piace the gut and fliea. A linetnua tve- 
pand can be thrown mn^ truer to aaj given point, and poasease* 
also otlier adrantagea orer a tapered running bnc. 

Lines for trolling ace made of silk, silk ami bail', und varions 
other materials, m the process of trolling, the ligiituFt's and etas- 
tieitT'of thebnearenot of somuch eonseqnence is in flr-fishing; 
bat, for our own part, 'we prefer hair lines before any outcf , even 
for this sport of trolling. 

The line called a paternoster for perch fishing, is made of strong 
gat or gimp, on wliich aie saqienaed, at certain distaacee, three 
ot more hooks ; the whole ia connected with the wheel-tine bf a 
small BwiveL 



There are two celebrated localities where the best ho(^a are 
manofactored — London and Limerick; and the auqority of hooks 
aasvme the name of 'Qiese respedne places. 

Good hooka are of easeutiai importance to the angler, and we 
would most earnestly recommend bU our countrymen who visit the 
Continent for the purpose of Hahmg ^ to provide themselves amplf 
ia England with these necessary articles, of all sorts and sizes. 

There ia some difference of opinion among experienced anglers 
as to hooka— some lilting the bended ones, some the straight. 
!Fancy, or custtinL has baiTa good deal to do with the judgmenS in 
Bodt conflictiag detenninaticms. We wish not to sp^k dogmati* 
Ally on the subject, bat only to crave the liberty of stating that 
we prefer the straight hook, both tot flies and for bait, to the bent 
tao). Jb ^-S^iog we lam always faDiiEl,oi at kest fancied we 



tit 




Fujug the But an Ute Hook. 



FLOATS-^LAVIHNG-XETS — ^FLIES. U 

f oimd, tliat we lost more fish br the crooked than the ainddbt 
hooks; and in reference to bait, the bent part of a hook gen»aln', 
if the bait be iroKxn» breaks throng and seriofulj damases vL 
This is the result of our own expenenee> and we state it tor ^ 
guidance and oanaideratioQ of others. 



rJSEISGt FLOtiXL 

floats are necessary iJdiiga in certain kmds of axttdiBg, and m 
?ome particular kinds oC water : but they are, nevertheless, as aU 
<xtr best brethr^i of the crafc will adndt^ necessary evils. Tf e 
feei the operation of a preandioe when we see them in nse. Thi^ 
bnns to our minds, by the power of assoeiatioaL the infantile or 
Yontnfal periods of our anghng hist(»7, asd when Jb^ and dig^> 
ned sport has been long eznoyed, it is scaiedy possible to brmg 
us back to the idea that such appendages are useruL 

LonxorG-HXi axd qah. 

l^ese things are absoihitely requisite in some partionlar rivers 
and waters, iraere* owing to the nature of the banks aotd sides. ^ 
is dif&cult to land l^urge 2sh. When made in a vogiakAe numner, 
so as to be carried in a fishing-ba^t, or oreel, they prove ooea- 
skmal nsefol adinncts to an angler's eqnmmenL We Sunk them, 
however, unneoeasary articles m streams whidi have a broad and 
diannelfy bed; and we wcnld never recommend them in such 
f^toations, for this pkm reasim^ that ihe fish are easily enoogjb. 
brought to shore frcnn waters ot this desei^tk)n, by any ai^^ (d 
average skill and ex^rience. Besides, thnre is more ai^ required 
in capturing a fish with the ^ht tackle of a fly-line, and landing 
him, without any extraneous assktanee. It should atwam be 
borne in mind, that the uncertainty and snsnenae connectea with 
an an^r^s amusement cooostitnte some of ine nrime elements of 
hm pleasure, and ought never to be materiafiy diminished by 
mecmanical eoutrivances^ 

OB TEZ VPSBOD Ot MASDTG HJIS. 

The intelligent reader wiQ bear in mind that aU verbal or written 
instructions on this mechanical process must necessarilv be vcsrj 
imperfeet. iE^-makin^ hi just one of those delicate and minute 
matters which can be learned effectually only by imitation; ius^ 
in fact, as a man can be taught to make a shoe, a bosket, a chair^ 
(h: a table. You will learn more in an hour lay the eye, than in a 
tw^emonth by the understanding. The best thing, therefor^ a 
young angler can do, who is anxious and ambitions to excel ixL^kdai 



department of tlie craft, is to get some friend wlio nnderstands 
nuudng artificial flies to instnict him in the business. Any one 
may soon acquire the requisite degree of knowledge ; and a little 
patient practice will speedily render him an adept. To those who 
nave wibiessed professional fly«makers, nothing so strikingly shows 
tiie power gained by having tne mind and fingers confined to one 
set of thoughts and actions. The rapiditj of movement, the facOi^ 
of handling the small and delicate materials, and the eeneral wina- 
ing up^ and poUshing off the entire fly, however small and comp]i« 
cated its shades and colours, seem to uninitiated persons as the 
effect ot magic. 

But in conformity with the general practice observed in con- 
structing treatises on fishing, we shall here subjoin a few directions 
in detail for making artificial files. We take the account from 
Captain Richardson and others, because anything like originality is 
quite out of the question in an operation so piurely imitative and 
mechanical. 

The surest way to complete a number of flies is to have every 
necessary material arranged immediately under your eye; every 
article separate and distinct so as to be ^rasped in a moment ; and 
all the hooks, and gut, or hair, wings, nackles, dubbing, silk, and 
wax, neatly assorted, and prepared for instant use. The hooks 
require to oe sized for different flies; the gut demands the most 
careful examination and adjustment : the hackles must be stripped, 
and the dubbing well waxed; the silk must be carefully assorted, 
and of the very finest texture ; and the wings must be tied the 
length of the hook they are to be fastened to, in order that the 
fibres of the feathers may be brought into the small compass of the 
hook. This previous care and trouble not only save time in the 
process^ but ensure a degree of neatness in tne execution that is 
otherwise almost unattainable. 

The tyin^ of the wings is thus performed. A piece of weH 
waxed silk is laid in a noose on the forefinger of tne left hand i 
the win^s, or feathers, are put in the under part of the noose, and 
at the distance of the length of the win^ required ; the thumb is 
then applied closely to the feather, and with one end of the noose 
in the mouth, and the other in the right hand, the noose is drawn, 
quite tight, and the silk is then cut within an inch of the knot^ 
thus leaving a handle by which to hold the wing. If the thumb be 
not firmly pressed, the feathers will be pulled away, and the article 
vnH be useless. 

First Method. — ^How to make a fly with the wings in the natural 
position in the first instance. 

Hold the hook by the bend, with tiie point downwards, between 
the forefinger and the thumb of the left hand. With your waxed 
silk in your right hand, give one or two turns round the bare hook, 
about midway, lay the end of the gut alon^ the upper side of the 
hook (if tied on the under side the fiy wiQ not swim, but contin- 
uaUjr revolve), and wrap the silk firmly untU you get within a few 
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tnms of the top. Then 700 must take the wings, U^ IhetH tioDg 
the shank with your liglrt hand, mid hold them stiffij in tteii place 
to the hook witn the left hand. This done, tie the feathers tightly 
at the prant of contact with two or three tium cut off the super- 
flaoQB ends of the feathers ; and, tjing the head of the fly tight, you 
moat carry the silk round the nook, until you come to the kiiot 
vhioh fastens the win^. Divide tne winga equally, and pass the 
talk thiougli the division, alternately, two or three times, in 
order to keep the wings separate and distinctly &om each other. 

Now prepare the nockJe, by drawing down the lihres, taking 
care to have two or three less on the but, on that side of the fea- 
ther which comes next to the hook, in coder that it may revolve 
without twisting away. 

Tie the but-md of the hactle close to the wings, having its 
upper or riark Bide lo tliii head of the fly. The Scotch dressers of 
fliea reverse this, and li« the hackie with its under aide to the 
head, and dao stnp the Sbrea entirely from that side which touches 
the hook. Take the dubhing between the tbreflnger and the 
thnmh of the righl, haiid, twist it very thinly about your silk, and 
i»rry it round the hook aa far as you intend the hackle or legs to 
extend, and hold it Brm lictween the forefinger and thumb of the 
left hand, or fasten it at once. Then, with your pliers, carry the 
hsckle round the hook, rlose under the wii^, down to where yon 
have already brou^lit your silk and dubbing; continue to finish 
your bodv, bv carrying over the end of the miikle, and when ^ou 
nave niaae tae bodv of sufficient length, fasten 0^ by brinpne 
■the silk twite or ifuice loosely round the hook, passing the end 
through the coils to make ail snug and rigjit. 

Some finish the body of the fly thus: — When the hackle is 
fastened, after it has made the legs of the fly, the hare silk is car- 
ried np to the IcM, and there fastened. 

StconJ Method. — This manner of proceeding differs from the 
iLfst in tie filing on of the wings, mien you have fastened the 
d hook together to the point where the wings are to be tied. 



into the natural position altemateV; and, having your silk firmly 

tied to the roots of the wii^s (and not over the roots),, the fly is to 

be completed aa in the first method, having cut off the roots of the 

feather. 

■ Third Meliod.—Tbia includes the Irish mode of tying flies, and 

is the plan generally adopt«d in those phtces where flies are manu- 

foctured eitensively for sale. 

There are two ways of finishing a fly nnder this head. 

If the wings are to be revoraed or turned back, they are to he 
tied to the hook first, but not immediatelv turned back j the silk 
ia carried to the tail of the fly, when the aiibbing is earned round 
the hook until the putting on of the hackk-, ttie \ffli5*i.^ ia K.i^X.-j 
the point, and not by th6 but, Hnving &mfi\«i*Ciis,''QO&Si^;«^^^ 



fasten ofTyour silk by one or two loops. This 
method of '"^^g^'ng the viuged fly. 



TO ICASE THE PALMES OR HACKLE VLT. 

The making of the Palmer or ffaeUe^, with the o 
hien's feathers, is simply as described in the foregoinff i 
namely, by twisting on the legs and body, takin? care 
hackle has fibres as long ai^ or rather longer than the hod 
be twisted upon. 

But in making hackle-flics with the feathers of othe 
such as the snipe, dotterel, &c., the feather is prepared l^ s 
off the superfluous fibres at the but-end, and Hien dxawmi 
sufficient quantity of fibre to make the fly. Tsike the fei 
the root, and put the whole of the fibres into tout month i 
them, so that they mav adhere together^ back to back. TV 
gut is fastened to the nook, then iwist it twice or thiioe ro 
hook, and fasten it by one or more loops ; the fibres of the 
will then lie the reverse way. Got off the superflnous part 
feather that remain after tying, and twist on the body 
lequired length ; fasten bv two loops ; draw down the fihrei 
feather to the bend, and the fly is nnished. 

If the tinsel, or gold, or silver twist be reqfoired for the 
the flv, it must be tied on after the hackle, but carried rot 
body before the hackle makes the legs. If the tinsel be r 
only at the tail of the fly, it must be tied on immediately ai 
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London trade, in all the materials comieeted with the piiscatory 
srt, is 80 wonaerfnllsr extended, a&d has now sooh a general ana 
easy mode of transacting business in country districts, that it has 
become a matter of pnre pnidenee and economy whether it is not 
better to buy than to make one's fishing outfit. It is now argued 
— and argued fairly and rationally— that the perfection to which 
the Lonaon tackle-making trade has broueht everything they 
manufacture, and the low prices at which tney are disposed or, 
forbid eveiT man whose time is worth anything; from wasting it 
on making nis own implements of fishing. If aQ the materials he 
lequires were purchased with a view of making, instead of buy- 
ii^, fishing tadde, the maker wonld find the cost mnch heavier 
than it would be worth after it was used up, and made : without 
taking into consideration that there could not be that skill, neat- 
ness, delicacy, and soundness, which the tackle-makers of the 
present day guarantee in every article they send out of their 
premises. The waste oi time is saved by judicious purchases, and 
one can scarcdy hesitate to pronounce that the best home-made 
Tod ^t was ever made was vastly inferior to those manufiBctured 
by fiist-rate workmen in the craft, wno have made the profession 
mai study, and worked at it all their lives. Such parsons 
become possessed of such a keen professional eye, that no im- 
provement can escape them. There are many establishments in 
I/mdoxL and even in provincial towns of any considerable magni- 
tude, where every description of fly, everv kind of line, and all the 
▼anous patterns and sizes of hoo^ floats, rods, &c., can be 
found, and at a price, too, which none out those who manufacture 
extensively for wholesale pur^KMes can produce them at; and 
'where every contrivance iar taking fisb and securing them may be 
purchased as g ood as the best materials and workmanship can 
ptocme, " Where, tiien,** it is asked, ** are the inducements for 
making our ownP' None but the distance a man may be from a 
tadde-warehouse when he wants it; and considering that most 
things may be transmitted in a single post, there can be very little 
inducement under any circumstances. Our advice is. that persons 
«t a distance from London or country tackle-shops, should lay in a 
plentiful stodc of those articles which take but uttle room, and 
cost but little monev. Gut and hair hooks, flies of all kinds, 
floats, two, three^ or rour yards lei^hs of ^, which are always 
kept m readiness regularly tapered, the heaviest being at the upper 
end, and each link gradually diminishing, some very strong and 
others ^ht^ a dearing ring, and other smaller matters of this 
kmd. Tne lovers of angling may take our wwd that, however 
wise it may be to repair accidents, and re-whip a hook occasionally, 
it is better to be provided with every thing ready for use. Every 
leisure day at home these things should be examined, and what- 
ever rons short should be ordered at once. It is bad poUcy^ <»: ^;&s^ 
policy, to be short of any thing, and poS^evi^ao^ ^\''^^ ^ssasasJO^^ 
procuied wi^imt delay. * 



So much tor the cause of the fisHug-tackle aliope. We are 
Simons that the foUest knowledge on the anbiect shoold be 
genera]^ known among aiiglers; and this is our chief reason for 
siibiiiittmg these etatementa witfaout noie or comment. 



Baits are the next important thin^ to speak aboat, next to 
tackle. They are of different kinds, and are, on the whole, very 
nmnerous. They demand the porticukr attention of the ajigter. 
We shall, at present, and under this head, merely give an enume- 
ration of baits, leaving the specific application of them indiTidual^ 
to that pat of our work which treats of the different kinds of fish, 
.and how to take them. 

ABTIFICIAL nJES, 

These sre vet? nnmorona ; and the vaiied materials of which 
they are composed >>■..■■- ■ ■ . ■ . 

catakiame of them. 
readers attention. 

1. The Chaktsmt.— This fiy was a great fiiToniite with the 
late Sir iFrands Chantrey, and is an excellent kijler, ImilaiioK. — 
Body, copper-ctdoured peacock's heil, ribbed with gold twist; 
iegs, a black heckle; wings, partridge's or brown lien's feather, - 
orrfieaaant'stail. Hook^o. 9, or Ho. 10. 

2. Holland's T'ancv may lie used after sunset with success 
in any part of the kingdom, and m any season, Milation. — 
Body, reddish brown silk; legs, red hactlej wings, woodcock's 
tail ; tnil, two or three strands ot a red hackle. Hook, No. 10, 

3. Maecb Brown, also called the Dun Brake, appears abont 
the latter end of March, and continues in season ti!! the begin- 
nii^ of May ; it will be found a very killing fiy, in many lakes 
in Wales, fiom March to September. Imitation.—Bodj, fur of 
tlie hare's ear, ribbed with olive siUc; legs, partridge Wkle; 
wings, tail feather of the partridge ; tail, two or three strands oi 
the partridge leather. Hook, No. S, or No. 9. 

4. Blub Dum.— Appears in March, and generally npon the 
water in dark, windy Says, may be used with success till October^ 
iTHUaiioH.—EoAj, dubbed witn water-rat's fur, and ribbed with 
yellow silk ; leg's, dim hen's hackle ; wings, from He feather ot 
the starling H wing : toil, two strands of a grizzle cock's hackle. 
Hook, No. 10. 

5. Fob, Cabsiiai.toii and tee Test. — I am not acquainted with 
a proper name for this fly, but it is much used at Carshalton, 
and on the Test in Hampshire, and is a well-dressed fly, likely 
to kill in other streams, ./fliifeton.— Body black silk, ribbed 
»3ii aiJrer twirt; legs, a dark griade hackle; wings, the dark 
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feaUm of the stailmg'a yimg, mode spare and sLort. HooIl 
Mo. 10. 

6. dssBiJiam Coce-tul. — A dun fly, and will be found s 
good killer in other streams as well as the Wandle.' lailatioH. 
— Body, light blue fir ; legs, dark don hackle ; wings, the insida 
feather of a teal's wings ; tail, two fibres of a white cook's hackle. 
Hook, No. 9, or No. 10. 

7. "rHE Pale Yellow Dnjr.—EsceUentfromApril to the endrf 
the season. Initaiitm. — £ody, jeltow mohair, or marten's pale 
ydlow for, tied with Tellow silk ; wi^, the lightest part of a 
feaUier from a young starling's wing. Hook, No. 12. 

8. TsB OnuiGE Ddjj. — Another fly in request on the Test and 
other southern streams. iKitation. — Body, red squirrel's fur, 
ribbed with goM thread; legs, red hackle i winga, from the 
atariing's wing; tail, two fibres of red cock's hackle. Hook, 
No. 9. 

9. The Coachman. — Imlaiion. — Body, copper-colonred pea- 
eock'a herl ; legs, red hackk; wings, fiom the landraiL Hoo^ 
190. B. 

10. Cow-DTSG TLY k U season thronchout the year and is 
nsed chiefly in durk, viidy weather, laiialion. — 'Bo^, dull 
lemon-coloured mohair ; legs, red hackle : wings, from Others 
of the landrail, or starling's wmg. Hook, No. 8, or No. 9. 

IL The HiaB's-EiB Don.— A killii^ fij, and in great favour 
. in Hampshire. Imilulios. — Body, the fiir of the liare's ear; 
"wings, the feather from a starlinf b wing; tail, two fibres of the 
fatown feather from a starliig'a wing. Hook. No. 10. 

13. Bdmonbsob's Welsh ply. — Constantly used in Wales by 
tte skilfol fiy-fisher and ttickle-maker whose name it bears, Mr. 
jEdmondson of LiveipoiiL A kUliug fly in most of the large 
lakes and rivers of wales, and would answer for many of t£e 
lakes of England, Scotland, and Ireland. iMtialion. — Body, 
dull orange molmir; legs, the black leather of a partridge; 
wings, the feather from a woodcock's wing, or the tail of a hen 
grouse. Hook, No, B, 

13. The KiKcnoK o» Kinbok.— Much in use in the Hampshire 
streams, and is a good general Ay also. ImilaiioH.—'Body, pale 
yellow silk, ribbed with crimson silk ' legs, black hackle ; wings, 
Ue feather of a woodcock's wing. Hook, No, 9. 

14. Bkown Shinas is a favourite with the Welsh anglers, also 
eioellent for the rivers and lakes of Cumberland. Imiiation. — 
Body, peacock's herL twisted spare, with a grouse-hackle over it. 

16., Dbavel, OB, DFUiEB-FLY, appears towards the latter end 
of .^ril ; whrae it is met with, it may be fished with all day, and 
^B troot take it freely. Imitalion. — Water-rat's fur ; legs, black 
kidle; wings, the feaUier from a partridge, HooL No. 10, or 
Na U. It mar also be made with a dark dun hacUe,'«^i^^\. 
gtefer instead 01 the partridge feather. , 

16. Thh iHcof Sldb ifl ifl aeaaon fem. ks&'Si."5-*i>-^,«»- 
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ma; be aaain used ia September and October. Itnilatim. — 
Bo^, the lur of the water-iat ; legs, a lig;ht dun hackle ; wit^, 
the tail feather of a tom-tit, oi of an American robin. Hook, !No. 
13, or No. 13. 

17, The gheat bed SprsKBa may be used as an evening Bv 
during the whole smiuner seusoii. iMilalion.—Boiy, ho^s wooL 
red and brown, uiLxei!, ribbed with gold i-yist; legs, bright red 
cock's hackle; wings, the light feather of the starling's wiog; 
tail, three strands of a red cock's hackle. Hook, No. 7. 

18. BiACK Gnat.— A capital fly for dace as well as trout, and 
may be used from April to the end of tlie season. Imitation.— 
Body, black hackle, or ostrich herl,tied with black silk ; winga, 
the leather from a starling's wing. Hook, No. 13. 

19._ Wrbn-Iah. is an excelleut killtr in small, bright streams, 
8nd is in great favour in the northern counties. ImitcUiott.-~ 
Body, dark orange siik, with wii^ and legj of a wren's tail. . 
Hook, No. 13, 

20. Tee BrackeiT'^lotk is a kind of beetle. If made upon a 
hsga hook it will be found an excellent fly for the lakes in 
Scotland. Imiialion. — Body, peacock's her], dressed full, and 
tied with proper silk: wings, feather of a plieasant's breast. 
Hook, No. 9 or No. 10^ for Eke fishhiK, No. 6, or No. 7. 

21. Red Ant. — This is the small red ant, and there is another 
of the same size, called the black aut, and two others, named 
the large black and red ants. Imitations. — Body, peacock's herl, 
made full at the tail, and spare towards the head; less, red, or 

E'uger-cock's backlei wiiws. from the light feather of the star- 
ig'3 wmg. Hook, No. 9, & llo. 10. 

23. The SiiiD-PLr. — Equally good for trout or greyling, from 
April to the end of September. Imitation. — The fur from a hare's 
neck, twisted round silk of the same colour; legs, a ginger- 
hen's hackle; wings, the feather from the landrail's wing. Hook, 
No, 9, 

23. The Stohe-elt is one of the Iar;ier kind of flies, and 
appears in Aprfl; it is used in windj; weather, and is a good fly 
in May or Junf^ early in the monui^ or late m the evening, 
Imitatton. — Bodr, fur of hare's ear, mixed wiih brown and yellow 
mobair, and ribhed with yellow silk; the yellow colour towards 
the tail; legs, brownish-red hackle; wings, the dark feather of the 
mallard's wmg ; tail, two or three fibres of the mottled feather of 
a partridge. Hook, No. 6. 

24. Aldek-fly. — Makes its appearance early in May, ami maj 
be used through June ; it is an excellent fiy during the djake 
season, and will tempt the trout, even where the may-fly is strong 
on the water. Imitation. — Body, peacock's her], tied with dark- 
brown silk; legs, coch-a-bonddu hackle ; wings, the brown- 
speckled feather of a mallard's back. Hook, No. 8, 

jf thisSy be dressed on a No. 6 or 7 hook, and wineed with the 
,n>rfnuDj>./ea(ierofa pheasant, it willtelovmA on. excdient lake fly. 
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25. Green DKAKB.—Appears late in May or early in June. 
This short-lived insect is not to be found on every stream : I have 
never seen it on the Wandle. ImitaHon. — ^Body, jrellow flos silk, 
ribbed with brown silk; the extreme head and tail, coppery pea- 
cock's herl; legs, a red or ginger hackle; wings, the mottled 
wing of a mallard, stained olive ; tail or whisk, three hairs from a 
labbifs whiskers. Hook, No. 6. 

26. Grey Drake. — Imitation.— Bodj, white flos silk, ribbed 
with diurk brown or mnlberry-colonred silk • head and top of the 
taoL a peacock's herl ; legs, a grizzle cock's hackle • wings, from a 
maUard's mottled feather, made to stand uprignt; tail, three 
whiskers of a rabbit. 

27. The Black Palmer is a standard fly, and its merits ^aro 
too well known to need description. It is a valuable drop-fly in 
dark, rainy, or windy weather, and in fuU water. Imitation. — 
Ostrich's herl, ribbed with silver twist, and a black cock's hackle 
over alL 

28. The Soldier Palmer. — ^This fly (and its varieties) may be 
considered the most general fly on the list, and many anglers 
never fit up a fly-link without having a red hackle, of some kind, 

,for a drop-fly. Imitation. — ^Body, red mohair, or squirrel's for, 
libbed wifli gold twist, and red cock's hackle over all. 

29. The Governor is used on the Hampsliire rivers. Imi- 
iafum.—Bod.j, coppery-coloured peacock's herl, ribbed with gold 
twist, tipped with scarlet twist ^ legs, red or ginger hackle ; wings, 
the hght part of a pheasant's wmg. /Hook, No. 9. 

30. PoR Loch Awe. — Imitation. — ^Body, orange mohair; legs, 

g'nger hackle; wings, from the feather of the pheasant's tail. 
ook; No. 8. 

31. Second ply por Loch Awe. — Imitation. — ^Body, copper- 
coloiired peacock's herl; legs, black hackle; wings, the feather 
from a water-hen's wing. Hook, No. 7. 

32. Por the River Dee. — ^This^ and the following wiU be 
found to be killing flies in the Baver Dee. Imitation. — ^Body, 
dull yellow mohair ; wings, hackle from the neck of a pale dun 
hen. Hook, No. 9. 

33. Another ply for the River Dee.— /mV^^mw.— Body, 
peacock's herij legs and wings, a dark dun hen's hackle, dressed 
rather full. Hook, No. 9. 

34. A PLY POR Llyn Ogwyn. — ^This fly, and those recom- 
mended for Loch Awe, will ensure sport on this most sporting 
lake. Imitation. — Body, peacock's herl; legs, black hackle; 
wings, the dark copper-coloured feather of the maUard. Hook, 
No. 8. 

35. CocH-A-BoNDDU is a well-known favourite throughout the 
United Kingdom, though not always under the same name. Ixftita- 
tion. — ^Body, peacock's herl : legs and wings, Te^«sA\3^3M3fw^^^^5^- 
a-bonddu hackle. Book, No. 8 or 9 •, and m \\i& ii<3t«Q. ^I^a^ssa^ 
far ishar streams, it is sometimes dieased ou ^I'^o.^S*^^*^* 
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36. The Ybllott Sallt continues in season from May to July, 
in warm weather. ImUatiott. — ^Body, pale yellow fur, or mohair, 
ribbed with fawn-coloured silk ; lees, a ginger hackle ; wings^ a 
white hackle^ dyed yellow. Hodk> No. 9. 



COMMON BAITS AND GBOUND BAITS. 

It is well knoFwn that fish take sudi baits as the season affords, 
as worms, insects^ &c. ; and worms ra&y be used all day in spring 
and autumn, but in summer only early in the morning and late in 
the evening. 

Lob-worms. — ^These are the largest wonns that are found in 
digging up a Mirden. They are often fall six inches long, and arc 
good bait for large greyling, trout, perch, bream, and eels. 

The brandling^worm is a &tri|)ed one, which smells strqn^y, and 
is found in rotten dung, and is a very seductive and killmg bait 
for most fish. 

Red-worms are found in rotten dimg also, but are smooth, of a 
bright pink colour, and are a first-rate |)ait for roach, dace, perch, 
carp, tench, bream, trout of moderate size, barbel and most other 
fish, which will frequently take it when they cannot be tempted 
with any other. 

The marsh, or meadow-vform, is also occasionally a good bait for 
trout, greylin*, perch, bream, and gudgeons. 

When you nave procured fresh worms, put them in a box or jar 
ff damp moss; they will clean themselves in a few hours and 
improve for several days, becoming brighter and toue^her. 

To keep worms for any length of time, they should be placed in 
a box with a few inches thickness ol rich soil, such as dung rotted 
to mould, and then scour them, a few at a time, as wanted- Mr. 
Blaine, however, gives the following, though not in so few 
words : — 

" To preserve worms for use, shred some mutton suet and chop it 
into small pieces ; let it boil slowly in water until the suet is dis- 
solved, ana then, having ready some clean well-beaten hempen 
sacking or wrapper, dip it into the Hquor. "When well soaked in 
it, and having become cold, mix some rresh mould with the worms 
arid put the whole into a tuTb, and over the top tie a linen doth that 
wiU admit air, and yet prevent them escaping. Place them in a 
cool situation, and the worms will feed and cleanse themselves, and 
keep lively and fit for use for many months.'" 
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Gentles are a favourite bait, especially for roach, dace, and barbel. 
In fact, at times any fish will take it. Gentles may be bred by 
hanffing up a piece of liver till it putrifies. They should be kept in 
sand. The largest should be chosen. 

The be^ks found in a cow-dung, and wasp-grubs, also constitute 

^e Gftddigf which is found at the ahaJ^onif siSk£,"a ^ t5n«s^ stony 
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brooks, and ditches, is a good bait for every fisb in the water the 
caddis is found in. 

Flag-toormSj which are found amongst flags, in pits, or ponds, are 
good for the fish. 

Caterpillars, caibage-worms, &c., are good for trout, chub, roach, 
imd dace, dropped on the surface of tiie water. 

Salmoi-spawn is a superior bait f(»r trout, chub, roach, &c., and 
mar be bought readypreserved. 

. Carpenter says, " Having obtained a pound of it, about Septem- 
ber or October, put it into not water, and having boUed it for about 
ten minutes, wash and clean it ; rinse it well with cold water, and 
dry it. When dried, take two ounces of salt and a quarter of an 
OTiiice of Bounded saltpetre, and mix it up with the spawn, after 
which it should be spread out on a dish or board before the fire, 
until it becomes quite stiff. Then put it into jars or gallipots, 
pouring over the top of each melted mutton suet, and coyering 
withVlhidder." 

Paste is a good bait in stilL quiet waters, with a small hook and 
a light float. See that it is ckan, or the mk wiU not take it. 

A pood paste for carp, roach, tench, and chub, is made of crumb 
cf wmte bread. 

A good paste, especially for chub, is made of rotten Cheshire 
cheese and crumb (H bread. 

Greaioes ^te--ihsi is, a paste made of white bread dipped into 
the liquor m which greaves have been boiled— is a killing bait for 
barbel, but wheat paste is a favourite bait in some parts of the 
oountrj^ as is also pead-barley. The wheat should be freed from 
the husks by keeping ten or twelve hours in water, and then par- 
boiled, which will swell it to twice its natural size. Malt and 
pearl-barley may be prepared in the same wav. They may bo 
crashed and used like a paste, or a single ^ain be taken and put 
on the hook, after the manner of baiting with a gentle. 
' Ground-baiting should be done the night before, when it is 
practicable. 

Greaves boiled, and worked up into balls with clay and bran, is 
a goo d ground-bait for barbel. 

white bread soaked in water, and mixed up with bran and 
pollard, is a ground-bait for carp, roach, dace, and chub. 

dag and bran mixed together, and made into small balls, may 
be naed for roach, dace, and bleak. 

Carrion gentles, or worms cut into pieces, are sometimes used with 
great success in still waters. 

For roach, dace, bream, and every other fish in still water, bread 
chewed tiU it sinks is the very best ground-bait ; or, if it be too 
much trouble, knead some very mois^ that it may partly separate 
as it sinks. Use this in small ouantities upon the very spot you fish. 

For roach-fishing in rivers, bread and bran kneaded together till 
they are sticky or. clammy, and put ^ c^>Q^% ^1 ^ ^^vw^kl ^ "^s^. 
inch thick round good-sized pebbles. 



Tkose who live near a river, aod especiallf thou whose premises 
b:1Joui it. should select an even bottom and a place moderately 
deep, ana resolarl; feed the Ssk Make everftlung coaTenient lor 
the sport] nut up a hurdle, if tliere be no boshes, and tuck ever- 
green brandies between the bars: make it fast in the grouni', 
rather leaning over the water. If thrae be an eddy, or scarcely 
any stream, you may hang up a liver or a dead cat on a slonhig 
stick for want of a tree, so that the maggots may drop from it in 
Euch a spot that they will get to the bottom about where yon fish ; 
or it is better to provide carrion gentles and wiirms, and hait the 
place emctly day after day. If there be a stream, mate balls of 
clay, maggots, and worms, bread, ereaves, snails, and aoy Kving 
tbings yon can get, on^ i\se enougn clay to sink thein-~iu otter 
words, make the grooud-bait nch : when you are going to fish, put 
the same quantity of bait, but make it poor, and you are as sure of 
spfiit as you \n-t your line Whoever fishes a, pond or river often 
should prepare u place ; and the object of tbe hurdle is to place a 
complete serceu between you and tne fisli, and it will be the fault 
of the angler if he is seen at all. Land vour fish beyond the hurdle, 
on the side wliich is most handy. When you arc on your own 
groiuid, if there be no holes or deep placea, make one at any cost ; 
and this is eapedalh' neoessary in some ponds which are shallow at 
Iho edge, ulien there are many weeds, have them cleared, if 

Sasible, altogether. If no other way presents itself, use vour 
ag, but it sSuidd ba done days before vou fish. Make but a hole, 
ot small deep, form a good screen, regularly feed the fish, and willt 
»)od clean baits and appropriate tackle you will take some of the 
best in the water. 

Eefore closing this account of tackle and huts, we beg to remarlc 
tlmt attention to tliese respective objects is of great importance to 
tbe airier, and a very necessary ingredient of his success in the 
pursuit of all kinds of fish. W e Hke to see care bestowed on this 

Sart of piscatory doty. We never see a tidy and neat rod fisher, 
ut the simple and expressive lines of old Doctor Cotton tush into 
out mind; written more than two hundred years ago, yet full of 
freshness and meamng at the present hour. We shall transoribe 
tbeia for the reader's pleasure and instruction. 

" Away to the brook. 

All your tackle out-loot. 
Here's a day that is worth a day's Trishing, 

See that all tbings be right. 

For 'twould be a spite 
To want t«ob when a man goes a fishing. 
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*• Your rod with tops two, 

Por the same will not do. 
If your manner of anghng you vary; 

And full well may you think. 

If you troll with a pink. 
One too weak will be apt to miscarry. 

" Then, basket, neat made 

By a master in's trade. 
In a belt at your shoulders must dangle ; 

Tor none e're was so vain 

To wear this in disdain, 
Who a true brother was of the angle. 

"Next, pouch must not fail. 
Stuffed as fall as a mail, 
With wax, crewels, silks, hairs, fars, and feathers, 
X To make several flies 
Por the severe skies. 
That shall kill in despite of all weathers. 

*' The boxes and books 
For your lines and your hooks. 
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And, though not for stnct need notwithstandin 

Your scissars and hone 

To adjust your points on. 
With a net to be sure of your landing. 

" All these being on, 

'Tis high time we were gone, 
Down and upwards, that all may have pleasure. 

Till, here meetmg at night. 

We shall have the delight 
To discourse of our fortunes at leisure." 

Having now mentioned the principal matters connected with 
rods, and tackle generally, it is proper we should say a word or 
two on the modes of usiag them, or, perhaps, more fitly, the 
mechanical art of angling itself. 

It must always be oome in mind that the gentle art is an imi- 
tative one. It is best learned by looking at others fishing, and 
making accurate observations from what experience teaches. 
This must ever be the grand school for the angler. All that books 
on the subject can do. is to lay down such general rules as may 
guide the understanoing in the use of instruments, and keep 
young beginners from faUiSig into egregious errors at the com- 
mencement of their career. Most anglers have begun to frequent 
the rivers when young • and youth in ge,Ti<et«i\&\!ckfc ^^^^^Kss^a^sst 
lessrxnng majiy tmngs; out persons consyiet^X^l ^^^siRfc^.xs^^^jss-^ 
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may soon render tliemselves respectable fly-fisliers bypaymg a little 
attention to it, by going a few times with a parson wno is himself 
acquainted with the art. We have tanght three or fonr gentlemen 
the amusement who had nerer before thrown a single fly into the 
water, and they were, in point of age, full fifhr, or even more. The 
chief matter is the desire to learn. Where this exists in any great 
vigour, and proper means be adopted, success becomes almost 
certain. • 

The two leading points connected with fl]r.flshing for salmon and 
trout are the casting of the flies, and the acquirement of that peculi^ur 
knowledge or tact which enables the skilful angler to recognise, 
at a glance, those parts of a river or stream where such kinds of flsh 
are likely to lie during particular parts of the day or season. 

One of the first maxims a learner should fix in his mind is, not to 
have too long a line. He should not attempt too much at once. 
To acquire the steady and efficient command of the rod is a vital 
matter. To throw long lines steadily and lightly is an art which 
can only be acquired by considerable practice and observation ; 
therefore, a learner should never feel discouraged should his pro- 
gress in this angling accomplishment not keep pace with his san- 
guine expectations. A cast line, with gut ana flies, should be just 
the length of the rod, and no longer; and all first efforts in the 
art should be confined to the employment of a very few yards 
more in making casts unon the water: and as the pupil processes 
in adroitness and skill, he can, oi course^ lengthen his line 
accordingly. 

There is a great comfort and convenienoe connected with the 
use of a single-handed fly-rod. In small rivers, particularly if the 
banks are Imed with brushwood, and the water is reedy, and the 
bottom full of roots of trees, &c., the angler should learn the habit 
of what may be called "chucking" his fly into those parts of the 
stream whicn run under bushes, and form strong ripples and cur- 
rents beneath overhanging boughs. In such situations, the trout 
are generally numerous, and of the first size and quaUty. We 
have seen many good two-handed fly-fishers who lost ranges of the 
finest water on account of not beiog able to fish narrow and 
woody streams. In rivers which run through a bed scooped out 
by mountain torrents, two or three times as broad as the Quantity 
of water which they commonly supply, the fly-fisher has plenty of 
eIbow-ro9m, and can use a long rod and line, which require both 
hands, with good effect ; but in smaller waters, such as those just 
described, there is nothing like a single-handed rod ; it gives joxi 
greater power over the stream, and enables you, as it were, to pick 
fish out of places that the double-handed artist must invariably 
pass by. 

To measure distances by the eye with accuracy, is an essential 

part of the fly-fisher's profession. This can only be acquired by 

e^ase attenHon to the subject, and constant practice. No written 

«^ viaifal rales of direction can posabiy leack it; and yet any 
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one m&v attain a liigh degree of exceDence in this respect, if he 
devote mmself patiently to the subject; and one or two seasons' 
free ran^ with the % will enable a man to hit his point to a hair's 
bn^tdth m every cast of the hne. 

. In the progress dr the art of angling, many crotchety and 
fianciful rules are laid down with sufficient dogmatism. Amongst 
these, that which recommends fishing up a stream instead of down 
it, still retains its advocates and d^enders. We do not hesitate 
to say, nothing can be more preposterous than this notion. If the 
angl^ will observe attentiyely tne manner in whidi flies lie on the 
water^ when the line is thrown up against the current, he will see 
in an mstant the (dmott impossibititp of the trout seizing the fly in 
such a position. But even if the flsh should take it, the power is 
^reatiy weakened, if not entirely lost, to retain nim ; for the 
t^htness and tenacity of the line are destroyed by the captive 
lushmg down the stream, right into your face as it were. 

The best, pleasantest, and indeed the only efficient mode, is 
to fish down the river ; and where it is possible, fish each stream in 
it light across. To do this, begin at that part of the stream which 
is nearest to yon, and traol or draw your line at a considerable 
angle to the other, or vice versa, as the case may be. If the fish 
rise when I your tackle is in this position, there is a far greater 
probability of his hooking himself, than if any other direction 
were taken; and, when hooked, his rushes and plunks down the 
stream, bring him in direct opposition to the stram of the line and 
the spring df the rod, and so expedite his capture. If it shouhi 
hapi>en, as it often does, that yon nave a strong head-wind against 
yon in descending a river, then you must make the best of your 
situation, and contrive to throw your line at as sli^t an angle in 
an npward direction as the bre^ wiU permit you. Steady prac« 
tice and perseverance, however, wiU enable you to overcome all 
difficulty arising from this source, unless you encounter a down- 
li^ hurricane. 

To have, what may be called, an angler's eye, is of ^eat import- 
ance in fl}^-fishing, and indeed in fishing of all kinds. This consists 
in perceiving, at a glance where the fish may be i)resumed to be, 
in any stream or water. Tliis apparently mtuitive knowledge, 
is solely the result of observation and eitperience, and no written 
or verbal directions can convey it to the young beginner. Still 
without it no man can hope to make any satisfactory progress in 
the art. An expert angler, if he sees a brother ot the craft 
flogging away in certain parts of the water, detects in a moment 
that he can nave no correct notions on the subject, and is, in this 
mt^r, a veritable ignoramus. "For, to an angler's eye, it is 
requisite that a stream ever should have a certain shape — a contour, 
a physiogonomy, a character-;-to solicit his attention and favour 
Every disciple of the rod carries about with him an id^al ^^^ix^ 
of a perfect stream^ where, in aSi met?.— TSCcAet c^^srj ^'ss^^ 
of latitude and Jongitude— he is moialiii^ eet\;^^^ %qSlS^^ ^^>^^3w 
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of which he is in quest. This beau ideal of watery oonformatiao 
is not a variable or uncertain thin^; it has in every one's eye tb 
same general outline and expression. We know that whA is s 
this moment prefigured to ^our imaginations as the height oi pes 
fection, is the same as that which occupies the mind of every otiu 
angler in the kingdom, who is entitled to the appellation. A fin 
fismng stream has all the standard elements of permanent beani 
that appertain to the beautiful in every branch of art or sdenc 
whatever."* 

The trout observes the same rule as the sahnon, with respei 
to his haunts and places of abode. The latter never venture 
into very shallow water, at a great distance from a deep plac 
of shelter; and thus long, shaiiow streams, situated at a c(h 
siderable distance from a range of deep water, are seldom fn 
quented by large trout, exceot at ni^ht in the summer seasoi 
when they often run a consiaerable oistance up such places i 
pursuit of minnows. Those streams, therefore, are the best whic 
lead immediately into tolerably deep water. 

It is a good general rule in fly-fishing, never to remain very long t 
one particular spot. When you have the water before you, w 
the oest streams, and fish them carefully, but as quickly as yo 
can. Remember a trout never can be enticed. All his movemeni 
are impulsive and prompt; and if you cast your fly where he liei 
he will generally dash at it at once; but should he miss it in hi 
first eagerness, do not tempt him again for a few minutes ; rathe 
recede from the spot a little to allow him time to regain his forme 
position, and then you wiU stand a fair chance of getting hoi 
of him at the next attack. Many an excellent trout has bee 
caught in this manner, which would have been lost altogether, : 
the angler had persisted in thrashing away at him after his firs 
unsuccessful rise. 

We shall proceed no further with our general remarks on th 
purely mechanical and prudential rules relative to the art c 
angling at the present time. We shall have to state seven 
matters of importance to the practical fisherman when we come t 
treat of the various kinds of ^h contained in our list. 

* Guide to the Bivers and Loclis of Scotland. London, 18o4i. 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF THE DIFFEBENT KINDS OF FISH. 
THE SALMOK. 

The Salmon is the noblest of fresh-water fish, and stands highest 
in the angler's estimation. He is the prince of tha streams; and 
his title to precedence has never yet been questioned. His mag- 
nitude, his keen and lively eye. his muscular powers, his rapid and 
graceful motions, his beautinil proportions, his shining silvery 
scales, his intellectual instinct, ana his superior, rich, delicate 
flavour, all unite in establishing superiority over all other fish. 
Neither should it be forgotten that salmon-fishing is considered 
the angler's highest sport, whilst it affords the best criterion of 
his professional skill. Indeed, angling for this noble fish, may be 
deemed the measure or standard of the angler's dexterity, the test 
of his art, the legitimate object of his loftiest aspirations ; afford- 
ing an undeniable proof of his fitness to take his stand amongst the 
most accomplishedf adepts of this interesting craft. 

The Salmon was not known to the ancient Greeks. The first 
notice we have of it is in Pliny's " Natural History " (9, 12), and the 
first regular account we have of it in an^ Latin classic author, is 
contained in the "Mosella" of Ausomus. Here we have the 
progressive stages in the growth of the fish. The salar is the sea- 
trout, the/ano is what in Scotland is called the grilse, and the 
icUmo is the full-grown fish. A recent writer on the subject says, — 

" It is pretty certain that the ancients knew some members of 
the salmon family ; as to that prince of river fish, however, salmon 
—the glory and representative of this large family — ^the Greeks 
have left us no extant proof that they were at all acquainted with 
it : and though we know that many of their treatises on fish, 
wherein mention of the salmon might nave occurred, have not come 
down to us, we can hardly imagine such a noble species, if at all 
known in Greece, should by any possibility have escaped alike the 
notice of Aristotle, and of the nost of diepnosaphist fish fanciers, 
quoted in Athenseus. Among the Latins, rliny is the only author 
who makes a cursory mention of the salary and he does not speak 
of it as an Italian fisn, but as frequenting the rivers Dordosrne and 
Garonne, in Aauitaine. It was thus, before the days of * Kippes,* 
plainly out of the reach of the luxurious Romans, whatever favour- 
able reports they may have received of its merits from passing 
tourists."* 

The natural history of the salmon is stiiL^WTK^^^\fiL<5Rj^js>SiKXjSi^ 

• Jirazer's Magazine, DecciaV>ttT,\^^^* 
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mystery, though successful attempts have, "vrithin the last ten. 
years, been made in clearing up some important facts connected 
with their migratory habits, modes of propagation, and ratio of 
gro^vth. They resemble in their movements some of the feathered 
creation, such as the swallow for example. Sahnon have a strong 
inclination to return to their last ^eai*'s quarters, but are often 
diverted from their course by any slight alterations in the course 
of the river, or any new obstacle, as buildings, dams, &c., placed 
across their path, in the history of the salmon-fisheries in Great 
Britain, many curious facts are recorded about them as to these 
particulars. Although, a northern fish, and abounding in high 
tititudes in great profusion, yet naturalists tell us that they are not 
partial to a very cold stream, but prefer that one whose waters aie 
warmer, and where the rays of the sun have free access to it. 
** There are two rivers in Southerlandshire." says Sir WiUiam 
Jardine, " one^ the Oikcl, rising in a small Alpine lake ; the otheiy 
the Shin, a tributary about five miles from its mouth, coming out 
of Loch Shin, a large jmd deep lake connected with other deep 
locks ; in early spring most of the salmon turn up the Shin, whick 
is the warmer of the two, while very few prosecute the main cur- 
rent until a later period of the year." 

The salmon spawns generally in the months of September and 
October, but there is a difference in this respect in different rivers. 
This fact has been fully established in Parliamentary records, 
framed with a direct reference to projected laws for ttie preser- 
vation of this kind of fish. It is during this particular season of the 
year that the salmon are seen passing up the rivers in enormous 
shoals, and leaping over every obstacle which lies across their 
path. The extraordinary power and agility the fish display in 
these remarkable leaps, have long been the wonder of the natu- 
ralist, and the theme of admiration and surprise to the angler. 
They will spring over rapid falls from seven to ten feet in height, 
and force tneir way against a powerful volume of descending water. 
It is when the salmon are running up streams of this description, 
broken by rapids, and crossed by cataracts, and when they thus 
meet with apparently insuperable obstacles to their progress, that 
enormous quantities are killed by poachers and fish-liunters, with 
spears, leisters, and nets. We have frequently seen a band of men 
come down to celebrated salmon-rivers, m the North of England 
and in Scotland, with a cart and horse, and in a very short space 
of time catch as many as the animal could draw. In fact the 
destruction of salmon at this season of the year is quite appalling ; 
and were it not for the vigilance of the guardians of the rivers, 
and the strictness of the laws, the species would scarcely be able 
to exist, under the constant repetition of practices so manifestly 
destructive and unfair. 

The mode in which the salmon disposes of its spawn has been 

often dwelt upon and' discussed by scientific anglers. But. as the 

sabject does not immediately and necessarily come across tne path 
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{d the sportsman, we shall not enter upon any elaborate descrip- 
tion of this peculiar process, but rather content ourselves with a 
few general observations on the matter. 

For the secure and effectual depositions of its spawn, the salmon 
invariably selects pure running streams, with graveUy bottoms. 
All slow, stagnant, sluggish, and clayey bedded rivers, are care- 
fully avoided, or at most very, very seldom entered. In their 
choice of the stream, the fish never make any very serious mistake. 
but are conducted by an almost infallible instinct to a saie and 
suitable deposit, with all the certainty and regularity that experi- 
ence and reason could themselves confer. Salmon generally swim 
pretty dose to the bottom of the river, and pursue their onward 
course with rapidity and decision ; and, indeed, some naturalists 
have affirmed that they frequently run at the rate of five-and- 
twenty miles an hour, in waters where they encounter no 
obstacles. 

When the gill, or male fish, finds a proper place, he works in the 
ground with his nose, until he has made a hole or bed sufficiently 
large for the reception of the spawn; and when this subaqueous 
nuptial couch is aU prepared, he looks out for his mate, and they 
jointly take possession of their temporary residence. When the 
process is finished they both return to their haunts in the river^ or 
dash back to the sea on the first favourable oppOTtunity. This is 
substantially the state of the case, as far as the mere act of depo- 
siting the spawn is concerned. It has been more minutely de- 
scribed by some naturalists and angling writers than by others, 
but the general result is comprised in the statement now made. 

But here a controversy starts, which has of very recent years 
been carried on, but without the main Questions having been as 
yet brought to a satisfactory and general decision. What becomes 
of the salmon-fry when hatched into life? What shape, colour, 
size do they assume P How do they regidate their movements r 
These are still, in some measure, debateable and unsettled questions. 
The old opinions used to be these : — After the roe had been depo- 
sited by the parent fish a sufficient length of time in the bottom 
they had channelled out, it became quickened into life by some • 
hidden and inscrutable process, and became salmon fry, which 
attained a len^h of from four to seven inches by the months of 
March or Apnl. They then, in a flooded state of the waters, made 
their way down to the sea, and in the months of June, July, and 
August, returned again to their native streams, increased by a very 
rapid growth, and tne fattening powers of the salt water, to a 
weieht varying from two to six or seven pounds. 

Every one who has angled in a river where salmon frequent in 
any considerable numbers, knows, that in the spring months, that 
is in March, April, and part of May, he meets with immense 
Bwarms of smelts, or smoults, or ptm; that these take the. ^s^s&sscsJ^ 
flv most greedily, and that they aSterwat^ ^^essv \.^ $s5a»jss^'«.^^ 
ai least, are hut comparatively sddom tx\s^ Vi^ Ss^ ^agcsa% ^^ 
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streams. The law forbids the taking of these small fry, but as far 
as our experience has gone, we have seldom seen this enactment 
obeyed to any extent, even by the most scrupulous and high-minded 
anglers. With the mass of fishermen, the maxim, unhappily, holds 
good almost everywhere, that " all are fish that come into the net." 
To justify the infraction of this law, it has been often contended 
that the jpfljr, or smoult, was a minute but distinct species of the 
salmonidce, and that its cax)ture was both fan* and reasonable. 

This matter was examined into. It was affirmed that these 
swarms of small fish were nothing more nor less than the salmon 
itself in the infant stage of its bein^. Mr. Shaw, manager of the 
Duke oi Buccleugh's salmon fisheries ru Scotland, instituted^ a 
short time back, experiments on the subject upon an extensive 
scale. This gentleman asserts, that what is commonly called the 
parr, is the salmon fry in the first stage of their development. 
That in this state, as parr, they remain in the river in which they 
were brought forth for one whole year ; that in the second year 
their outer covering of scales is moulted off as it were, and they 
then assume the character of graveling or smoults, which was for- 
merly supposed to be the first sta^e of the sahnon's existence ; 
that when they are two years old, bemg still in the dress or out- 
ward covering of a smoult, and averaging from five to seven inches 
in length, they descend to the ocean, and in the course of a few 
months or weeks, re-enter the river as grisle, or sabnon-peal, and 
weighing from two to fiYe or six pounds, according to the time 
they have remained in the salt water. 

These experiment-s^ though apparently very carefully and honestly 
conducted, did not give general satisfaction. Mr. J^jidrew Young 
entered into the controversy, and he maintained that there was no 
doubt but that \h&parr were the young salmon, but disputed the 
other fact attempted to be established by Mr. Shaw, that they 
remained two years in the river. Mr. Young says they only re- 
main one year, and has cited various facts in confirmation of this 
position. 

Another question has arisen, and is at this moment zealously dis- 
cussed, connected with the salmon and other kinds of fisL of which 
it is proper we should here give some brief account. The ques- 
tion relates to the production of salmon artificially. On the banks 
of the rivers Tyrie and Paig, experiments have b^en recently insti- 
tuted by Mr. Young, of Invemess-sh re, of trans ferringthe salmon 
spawn mto localities where the fish is not found. These expe- 
riments have been partially successful. This of stocking rivers 
was practised two thousand years ago by the Bomans, and is 
largely treated of Columella and other ancient writers. After a 
lapse of many centuries, it has been revived again, and with great 
success in irance. Two fishermen of the Vosges, named Gehin 
and Remy, have succeeded in propagating salmon, carp, pike, 
^nchj ana perch, and thev maintam that the plan is apphcable to 
those £8b wbich live partly ia fresh water aiid i^^dVj m tke sea, 
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as well as- to those that live entirely in fresh water rivers and lakes. 
The streams and rivers over a largje extent of France have now 
been abundantly stocked with. a variety of fish from this ancient 
TOOcess, more particularlv in the vicinity of Alleyard, Vazille, 
Pontcharra, Sessenage, Veary, Bouig d'Oisons Eivis, Pont-en- 
Royans, Paladru, Lemns, St. George, Avandon, La Buisse, Gre- 
noble, and in many other departments of the Allier, the Xiozere, 
the Mense, the Mensthe, and Hant Saone. 

At the moment we are penning these lines, we copy from the 
pages of a public journal, that this mode of propagating salmon is 
bemg adopted on the river Tay, in Scotland, on a pretty extensive 
scale. As the account must be interesting to all the disciples of 
the rod and line, we make no apology for transferring it here as it 
is given : — 

"the salmon manupactory on the tat. 

" The ponds for this purpose are situated on the river bank, near 
Storemountfield, the spawning-boxes being 16 feet above the sum- 
mer level of the river. The water which supplies the ponds is 
taken from Storemountfield lake (but owing to the impurity of 
the Tay during spates, a supply is also to be taken from a 
neighbouring spring), by a pipe with a valve, into a filtering 
pond ; thence it is carried bjr a canal along the upper end of the 
spawning-boxes, through which it runs. These Doxes are 84 
feet long by one foot six inches broad, and three deep. They are 
placed with a fall of six inches, so as to allow the water to flow 
freely through them, and are partly filled, first with a laying of fine 
gravel, next coarser, and lastly with stones somewhat coarser than 
road metal. In distributing the ova, it is gradually poured out of the 
vessel at the upper end of the box. The water flowing downwards 
carries it among the stones, under which it settles down, and by 
gently applying a few buckets of water at the upper end of the 
boxes, the ova are taken down and distributed eqimlly among the 
gravel. When the young fry are in a proper state, they are 
allowed to escape into a pond situate at a foot lower level than the 
boxes, where they will be fed, and allowed to remain, until such 
time as they are in a fix state to be turned into the river. This 
pond is not yet made, but will be finished by the time the frjr are 
hatched. Gfreat care has been taken to prevent any animal 
entering with the water that would prey upon the nsh. Mr. 
Ramsbottom, from Clitheroe (who has experimented successfully 
for the Messrs. Ashworth, on the Lough Corrib waters, in Ireland), 
has the sole management of the Tay nonds. Saturday was a 
remarkably fine day for the season, ana we were privileged in 
being present at the operation of stripping the fish. When we 
arrived Mr. Ramsbottom had already got about 16,000 qh^ W 
round tm cans, and he showed us aa o\?kJL-^«:^<5J^ NcasLX^RTiw^'s^^^ 
lid, which contained a small male Mi ?w\iasoMv% 'xcL^^'st^'^'s^^^^^^^* 
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he said, lyas waiting for bis mate. Presently the net was shot in 
the Tay at the mouth of the Almond, when two fine female fish 
ripe for spawning, from 18 to 20 pounds' weight, along with a 
small male fish, were caught. Mr. Kamsbottom having taken the 
largest female m his left hand, drew his fins^ers down both sides td 
the belly of the fish, when the ova flowed m a stream into the tin 
box formerly mentioned, in which there were a few inches of water. 
The fish was instantly returned to the river, and, after a short 
lime, sailed off as if nothing had liappened to it. After the ova 
had been washed, by water being poured on and off — care being 
t^en never to allow it to be exposed to the air;— the male fish was 
brought (wliich all this time had been in the river under a fold (A 
the net), and manipulated in the same manner as the female, onfy 
a small portion of the milt being required. On the milt oeing 
shed, a slight change was seen to take place in the colour of the 
ova, wliich became paler. Water was again poured on and off, 
when the operation was complete. The ova were then ^ured into 
round tin cases and carried to the ponds. "When we lett the river- 
side, upwards of 400,000 ova in fine condition had been obtained. 
We observed that a few of the ova, after impregnation, turned 
white, instead of being a fine salmon colour. IMr. Bamsbottom 
said they were barren ova. In the month of March, the fry will 
have burst their shells, when we hope to report further.* 

Eut leaving these controversial points on the habits, and 
natural history of the salmon, which, however, must be allowed to 
have a direct bearing on the angler's amusement, as a x>ractical 
art, seeing that legislative enactments are essentially guided by 
them ;— let us direct the reader's attention to the mode of catching 
tliis monarch of the streams. First, as to bait. We shall confine 
ourselves principally to tbe artificial fly. This is the only kind of 
bait, in our awrehension. worthy of the regard of the genuine angler, 
or wliich will secure his unvarying success, and confer real 
Iileasure in his exploits. We have always considered the employ- 
ment of any other bait or artifice for luring tiiis noble inhabitant of 
the deep, as directly implying somethinj^ frivolous and debasing; 
alike unworthy of the angler's reputation, and the nature and 
character of the fish. It must always be borne in mind, that the 
real angler has a certain kind of fame or reputation to support. 
And it is oii tins ground, that an angler, moving what the old 
Scottish divines called "the root of the matter" in him, will, on 
all occasions, be remarkably particular and sensitive to all the 
movements and appliances connected with his cherished amuse- 
ment. There must be nothhig low and grovelling, nothing which 
may seem to involve an idea that he is pursuing his fascinating 
calling under the influence of any motive, but the pure love (^ 
the sport. Better lose a thousand fish a day, than adopt OT 
sanction any practices which may have the most distant appear- 
ance of runuing counter to the high principles of his profession^ 

* See Note A at the end of the roLame^ 
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The size and cdour of the flies to be employed in salmon-fishing, 
must always vary according to the nature of the \raters. the state 
of tiie wind, the season, ana the depth and biilliancy of the stream. 
There are scarcely any rules of an absolute or universal character 
to be laid down. Thev are all subjected to modifications and ex- 
oenDtimis. It is the rnowled^ when general rules are to be 
foOowed, and when they are to be departed &om, that constitutes 
such an essential part of an angler's skill, and stamps him as a 
master of his art. Experience must be our sole guide in this 
imnortant matter. 

Some ^ntlemen of an extensive and admitted piscatory know- 
led^ imiformly fish with dull-coloured flies ; others again, whose 
okams to respect are equally high, employ extremely gauav ones. 
As far as our observation and practice go. we submit the following 
list as the most likely to prove successral, when the waters are in 
good order j lor this is an essential matter. 

iVb. 1. Limerickr—K red cock hackle, ribbed with gold twist, 
with drake wings of a tolerable length, and standing well out from 
each other. 

JVo. 2.— Body — orange mohair ribbed with gold twist; legs — 
a black hackle, and mottled grev feathers of the mallard's wing. 

No, 3. — ^A red cock hackle, ribbed with gold twist, and wings of 
the woodcock, set considerably apart. 

. Wehave never known, of our own personal experience, very lar^ 
flies do much execution. The conformation of most of tne rivers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which contain salmon, is, in our humble 
opinion, decidedly unfavourable to the employment of such kinds 
of flies. Indeed, in many streams, unless uiey are very much 
ruflaed by heavy winds, the expediency of usin^ them becomes veir 
qaestionable ; and for this single reason— if any angler Iook 
neadily and attentively at a large fly when in the water, he will 
discover that it does not lie evenly upon it, so as to preserve the 
sbme of a natural fly ; the hook is too heavy for the superstructure 
of leathers, and hence the fly rolls about m a verv awkward and 
unnatural mann^. This, it will be readily admitted, defeats the 
great end and object of fljr-fishing — deception. 

The practice, however, in Ireland is, to use very large and gaudy 
flies ; and it is but natund to infer that the general practice arises 
from a conviction of their utility. O'Shaughnessy, of Limerick, 
has the reputation of making tiiose most used and esteemed in 
this country. 

Mr. Hansard, in his work " On Trout and Salmon Kshing in 
Wales," recommends the following flies for that particular 
country. 

For the Sorififf.'—'Ww^, dark brown, mottled feathers of the 
bittem ; body, orange silk or worsted, with gold broad twist ; and 
a smoky, dim hackle for legs. ' 

For Summer. — ^Wings, the brown, mottled feather of a turka^ 
cock's wing, with a few of the green ^lotta ^^^Xfc^V^Ka.^siGSi^^'^ 
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a peacock's tail-fea&er; body, yellow sflk and gold twisty with 
a cn^ Uood-red hackle for legs. 

^very fly-fii^er who is expenmentally acqaainted with salmodi- 
fishing in Scotland, must have often observed what an inuoense 
yaiiety of flies are commonly nsed, and with abnost eonal socoeaa 
hy the nnmeroos anglers who throng the streams in that country 
OB the height of the Ashing seasons. We have seen sahnon caught 
in the Tweed, the Esk, the Dee, and the Clvde with the ruoest 
possible indtation of flies, shining in all the ooloiirs of the rainbow. 
Indeed we haye witnessed this fact so repeatedly, as to found 
upon it an opinion that this species of fish are caught here with 
much ruder implem^its, and with far less skill and dexterity than 
in any other counky with which we are acquainted. This may 
seem fanciful; but, nevertheless, circumstances have fixed xipm us 
the belief. We onoe saw a shepherd bo^r, in Peebkshire, kill a 
prime salmon, of twdve pounds weight, with a common hazel ro(L 
and an extraordinary hm Ime, without a reel or winch of my 
kind upon it, and with a fly exactly like a large humble bee. Ba 
hooked the fish in the deep part of a strong stream, and had 
the sagacity and promptitude of action to tiirow his rod unme* 
diatdy into the water after the rushing and powerful fish. The : 
force of the current took it down to the calmer end of the stream^ 
where the strij)ling caught hold of it again, and iostantly suc- 
ceeded in runnmg the salmon into the n^ stream, and so on, iiSl 
he had artfully exhausted his captive, and forced him into a 
shallow part of the water. Here he got him stranded with great 
adroitness, and eventuallv conquered him in capital style. 

Instances of this kind are common all over the mountainous 
parts of Scotland, where the greater pcwtion of the rural popu* 
lation, who are lend of fishmg, use very homely and rude 
materials. 

The flies to be used in Scotland in ordinary salmon-fishing, may 
be enumerated as follows; the angler filling up the catalogue 
according to his own fancy or experience. 

No. 7. TAnierick. — ^The body, claret and orange mohair, or red 
cock's hackle, with green tip, ribbed with gold twist ; legs, black 
hackle ; win^, turkey feather with white tip. 

No. 5. — ^Body, greenish yellow mohair, nbbed with gold twist 
and red tip : legs, black hackle ; wings, mottled ffrey. 

No. 4. — Body, one half pale red, the other half orange mohair 
with gold twist ; tip, turkey's wing ; legs, red hackle ; wiogs, the 
black and white tan feather of the turkey. 

In English rivers where salmon-fishing prevails, the ^neral run 
of flies employed is seldom so large as those employed m Scotland, 
but are used of a §reat variety of colours. The best method, 
perhaps, is to get flies dressed on such sijaed books, and in such 
colours, and of such makes, as will answer generally for salmon, 
sea-trout, common trout, &c., at all seasons of the year. 
-As a general pimdple, it may safely be stated, that a certain 
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degree of gaadiness is indispensable in all salmon-flies ; and the 
angler will find from e3q)erienqe that the lig^t-coloored and showy 
bodies, and gray-ooloiired wings, are never-fiailing instnuneni» 
of sacoess, where fish abound and are on the feed. This princ^de, 
it is tme, ma^ be modified in various ways and d^ees ; but it can 
never be entirely departed from without mortification or disap- 
pointment. 

Thus much for the fly-baits. Though we have spoken disp^ 
ragingly of bait-fishing for the salmon, we still think the matter is 
-worthy of a passing notice. The following: has been of kte years 
lecommended by ^ers of experience in tms line. A raw cockle, 
or mussel, taken out of the shell; i)rawns, minnows, and worms 
have likewise been used with occasional success. The mode of 
angling with these is to cast the line, which must be without shof^ 
into some sh^ow at the edge of a hole, permitting the bait to be 
earned in by the current. When the fish has taken the bait, give 
it fall time to swallow it properly and securely; after this, fix the 
hook firmly hy a gentle twitch. On the first sensation of pain, 
tiie captive wlU probably plunge or spring in the air; but by 
keepiog the rod Irmly, he will be captured without the same 
degree of trouble or risk that there is in pure fly-fishin^f. Salmoa 
prefer bttle fish and worms best on their first arrival m the tresh 
water. 

When the sahnon takes a fl^, the- angler must immediately give 
him hne, and particularly bear in mind that the slightest de^ee of 
rashness at this crisis will set him at liberty agauL No matter 
bow seasoned or strong your tackle may be, no one can ever suc- 
ceed in turning a salmon when he is first hooked. It is onl^ by 
giving comparatively gentle tugs, or letting him feel the weight 
and i»:es6ure of the rod and line at i^ort intervals, that you can 
make him rush about backwards and forwards, so as to exhaust his 
strengtL Many fishers turn excessivelv nervous after hooking a 
good-sized fisL We once knew one of the bddest officers of the 
Indian armv, one who had braved the rampart in its most fearful 
thunder ana carnage, with the most undaunted courage, who never 
got hold of a salmon (for he was an enthusiastic brother of the 
craft) without showing the symptoms of almost excessive trepi- 
dation ; and this is by no means a ver}^ uncommon occurrence. 
An experienced anglers know, from their own history, and from 
what they daily see around them, how very exciting the sport 
really is when you get fairly engaged ia it. • 

The most unreserved patience and coolness are, tlierefore. in- 
dispensable. Many fish will require unremitting care and skill for 
two or three hours before they wiU yield ; and few of any size can 
be landed as they ought to oe in less than an hour. When the 
river the angler is fishing has a broad shelving bed on each side the 
stream between the water and the banks, and there are no trees 
nor bushes to hamper and perplex his opet^t\QTv^,^i5c^^'^^sJ^^"^'=s^^ 
comparatively easy and expeditious*, W\., ovim^ ^Qs>to?sri^"'s^si^'^ 



> .- iianiioL and fills it completely up, and 

. ^, V. ,xxl abound, is always a work of some 

. .,\ to kill a larare salmon with the fly; 

, K* stn^am be full of roots of trees, large 

^ %* oaso becomes still more desperate and 

. >s.:u:s loueatedly out of the water, the chances 

x,„\\»*il iu oreaking his hold, either by the main 

. .. :uo liio stream, or by tumbling across the line ; 

. . . » :i: M-aix'ely ever fails to set him free. There is a 

.ii'ti'iu'i' in salmon in reference to their particular 

^ , ..ivr lH»iujf hooked* some never leap at all, while 

, . *'UMUually at it. Wicn the fish takes what is called 

.. !\- .•biUK'i's l>f killing hiu), when the bottom of the water 

. . ;i K«;uaMi\ are verv problematical. 

\ . -ii.^ii w ill rise agam and again at the fly after he has once 

. ..\i 1. Ill this respect he difi'ers wideljr from the trout. We 

•. X . ..Ml the- iudinon miss tlie flv a dozen times in succession, and 

' t .1 I .ilu' ii jmjedily. Should nc, however, be slightly hooked in 

..jN -n^taiuv, and break oft', he will come no more — at any rate, not 

i»: I lOiiMderable time. 

1 1. Is an oHMoutial part of an angler's knowledge to be able to detect, 
Mi'.h ;i .lilaui'O of an eye, tlie most probable places where sabnon 
iiuiv Ik" exiH'cted to lie. Wlien fishmg in lakes, he must necessa- 
I il\* i.iko tlie water at hazard; but in rivers and smaller streams, a 
n»n:.iiU'rablo latitude is aftbrded liim for a display of judgment and 
hkill. It is not often that tlie fish are to be found m long strag- 
j;'.ii»!j: slretims, comparatively sliallow, and not leading directly into 
;i \vii\xv or shorter reach of deep and still water. They are always 
^cn !*by in trusting themselves in such places; on the contrary, 
:i tcipid stream running directs into a slieet of deep and still way, 
U [\\i> most probable haimt for fish. Many large fish, however, 
uevor go into the streams at all • they keep m deep water amongst 
larj?** stones, brushroots, and old simken roots of trees. When, 
thert^fore, there is a fine and brisk curl on the surface of the water, 
and it is otherwise in good condition, the deeps are the places for 
liiuling fish. The shallow end or tail of a good long stretch of 
water where there is a broad bed of gravel or slopes, is, in all 
»!\lmon rivers, a favourite locality for the fly-fisher. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TROUT. 

Next in importance to the salmon, in tlie estimation of the genuine 
angler, stands the trout. He is the standard commodity of the 
enthusiastic rod-fisher. There are many expert and experienced 
fly-fishers who never enjoyed the unique and exciting luxury 
ot hooking and IfilliTig a salmon ^ but no man can fairly lay claim to 
the appellation of an " angler," if he cannot kill trout with the rod 
and line, in some way or another. There is somethkig about 
trout-fishing which has exalted it in all eyes above every other 
branch of the art, except, of course, that of sahnon-fishing. If we 
attempt to analyse this preference, we shall find it resolve itself 
into something appertammg to the attributes, qualities, or habits 
of this beautiful and interesting fish. He is an mtellectual kind of 
creature, and has evidently a will of his own — ^he looks sagacious 
and intelligent : he sedulously avoids thick, troubled, and muddy 
waters, loves the clear mountain stream, oisplaj^s an ardent am- 
bition to explore the rivers to their very source ; is quick, vigour- 
ous, and 'elegant in his movements — likes to have the ex- 
clusive command of the stream — keeps up a rigid sjstem of 
order and disciphne in the little commumty ot which he is a mem- 
ber — exhibits a remarkable dcCTce of nicety and fastidiousness 
about his foodr— is comparatively free from vulgar, low, and gro- 
velling habits-^-entices his pursuer into the loveliest scenes of 
nature's domain — calls forth from man, his ^eat enemy, the 
utmost efforts of his ingenuity and skill ; and, m a word, in every 
stage of his existence, preserves a superior and dignified demeanour 
unattainable by any other living occupant of the streams. 

These may be styled the social ana intellectual qualities of this 
glorious fish. jEQs physical constitution is equally entitled to 9ur 
respectfid consideration. He boasts a prepossessing and fascinating 
€^aie, moulded in strict conformity with the most refined princi- 
ples of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in all the ^rgeous colours 
of the rainbow, and occupies a oistinguished position in the im- 
portant science of gastronomy. 

These seem to be the most prominent reasons why the trout holds 
so high a rank in the angler's estimation. There mustbe »/tW, 
real or imaginary, in everything which enjoys human attention, in 
order to fix our serious consideration and secure our lasting esteem. 

The trout, in disposing of its spawn, follows the identical rules 
which govern the salmon in this important process. Ha tsssss. >^3^ 
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bottoms, for tliis animal operation. Like the salmon, he leaps over 
formidable obstacles in his piogresa, although he cannot cope, in 
point of muscular agility, with the prince of the waters; stiU, in' 
proportion to his size, the trout possesses quite as much physical 
yi?our and daring as the lordly sahnon. The leaps the trout will 
take when ascending the rivers in autumn are really quite asto- 
nishing. If we examine even the smallest rivulet, or bum. which 
runs into any good trout stream, we shall find it fuH of small trout- 
fry, the produce of the spawn which the parent fish had, under tbe 
pressure of apparently insuperable difficulties, contrived to deposit. 
A trout of a pound weight will often dear a leap oi four feet ni^h. 

The period of the year in which trout are in the finest condition 
varies ni diffi^rent countries, and even in different rivers of the 
same country. The Seasons also exercise a considerable influence. 
If the winter has been open and mild, the trout will be in fine order 
much earlier than if there had been long sharp frosts and heavy 
falls of snow. We have in some rivers, such as the Tweed and 
Coquet, caught trout in tolerable condition in the months of 
> February ana March. In 1851, we caught bum-trout in the Esk, 
Haddingtonshire, as red as crimson, in the last dav of January. 
Li the months oi June and July, trout are generally, in all the 
livers of Europe, supposed to arrive at their highest d^ee of per- 
fection in strength^ richness, and flavour. 

This fish varies m size in different rivers' and different countries, 
from the small Welsh trout of a few ounces to the giants of some 
foreign rivers, which occasionallv reach a weight of twenty or tMrty 
pounds ; but the general run of nsh in trout-streams averages from 
half a pound to a pound and a half. In waters where they are very 
numerous, the number caught below half a pound will, in ordinary 
cases, far exceed those caught above that weight. It is almost a 
universal rule or condition of existence, that where trout are la^e 
they are scarce. 

The age which trout generally attain has been a long disputed, 
and is as yet an undecided, question among naturalists and an^rs. 
Experiments have been made in ponds to settle this point; but 
such tests are not quite satisfactory, inasmuch as they are, in some 
degree, artificial conlidvances, and place the fish out of their usual 
haunts, habits, and modes of life. There can be little doubt, we 
apprehend, that the longevity of the trout varies with the country, 
and the nature^f the stream it inhabits. 

We shall here recite two instances relative to the age of this fish, 
which have been noticed in other works on fishing. The first is 
the statement that a trout died in August, 1809, which had been 
in Dumbarton Castle for eight-and-twenty years: the other account 
is taken from the Westmoreland Advertiser oi some years ago^ 
"Eifty years since, the proprietor of Bond Hall, near firoughton, 
in Eurness, when a boy, placed a male Eellbeck trout in a well in 
^ie orcbara helongmg to the family, where it remained till last 
WTSfiii when it dejmrted this life, not tbicju^b. aaj aickness or in* 
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firmitj attendant on old ase> but from want of its nfitnraL element 
— water, the severe drongnt having dried up the springs— a ciroum- 
' stance which has not happened tor the last sixty years. His lbs 
and gills were perfectly white, although his head was former^ 
black, and of a large size. He regularly came, when summoned hgr 
his master by the name of 'Ned,' to feed from his hand, on snaila. 
worms, and bread. Ihis remarkable fish has been visited, and 
considered a curiosity by the neighbouring country for sevcrd 
years." 

The progress of trout towards maturity has also been a fraitfiil 
topic of discussion^ and, indeed, remains undecided at the present 
hour. Some contend that they grow comparatrrelv (mickly ; others, 
cm the contrary, maintain the opposite notion, and amrm that thofar 
growth is singularly slow. For our own part, we conceive them to 
Be fish of slow growth, and we idso imagine ths^ many of them 
never att^ auy great size. We advance this opinion on the 
-strength or two or three ^neral facts, whidi have been repeatedbr 
Terified during an experience of forty years* standings and whiou 
also may be tested by the experience and observation of eveiy 
inquisitive angler who will direct his attention to the subject. * 

In the first place, in really good streams, you will always find, 
year after year, the sreat mass of the fish nearly about ine sarnie 
size, no matter in what particular year you angle, or what kind of 
bait you employ. We could name twenty trout^treams in En^and 
and Scotland, where ten out of every twelve fish caueht in all sea- 
tons will be within an ounce or two of each other. Now, this ooa- 
f ormity among such immerous tribes can only be rationally accounted 
for on the supposition that they are of slow growth, and remain 
long stationary at the same size. If there were idways a progres- 
sive increase going on. even according to the most moderate scaie 
of advance, we should not find this uniformity or fixity of bulk : 
but we should see trout of all siies^ and this, too, m regular and 
equal proportions. 

In tne second place, we find that large trout are seldom caught 
in rivers which abound with this fish. A fish of unusual size is 
one in perhaps twenti^ thousand: and the number of intermediate 
grades of dimensions is very small indeed. 

And, m the last ^ace, nom a careful personal observation of 
bright, clear rivers, m dry hot seasons, you will perceive that the 
trout are all about the same size ; and should you detect any rare 
instances of difference among them in point of bulk, you will, 
perhaps, be inclined to agree with us, that the very diversity is 
strikingly confirmatory of the slow and almost imperoepoUe 
growth of these interesting fish. ^ 

Trout conaregate together, ana keep up a regular sjstem of 
discipline ana order among their tribes. This is easily discemiUe 
in clear bright streams during fine sunny weather, ^^^w.''*^ 
sometimes see a dozen or dozen «nd «k "wmI cJl >Btwi^ ^^^'^S*^^^^ 
ncoording to their sizes, in exact oite. ^!\ia^«^^si^ ^ 'Oca^aisM^ 



ttkt ^ atuLmtd tke aias &£L bcikavik two avi tvo^ or 4ne 



tk?ee: mt wmaAer ieaam% oaax am;s itiriifn ic tie 
boUuk of ^ Ear. Weknvn^^iaBBLBifcSs ^QszsicnSDr 
wtsBf hma mktmt nofisdr a sosk ia^ ,^ ^ ^^^^^ fiood be 
diuKi e d in aBone tbe nxafier, iht krzeac amj^ ciaiiBa» and is 
mnmkif aHcnredthc |gifi5tge cf fat aing pmFrwfm 

All nont knc tfexr Udk, cr haoKs^ cr places ot icinL 
HM9e are CGBnioiuf scMe krze sane, cr nvaf of a tze^ cr old 
tiniben ahoa: mxla. cr GfcrtBuisfa? mrk^ Each £sb kas Ida 
legfoiar track or poitiQa cf vater to naze aixMt in, and seUom 
tstMfSssaes on tke Kbenies of his nei^&WEs. J£ one of ticae 
aeeboas cr dinsoBS of water become neans, it is soon filled up 
br a nev occapuit. Tbeae bafaits and hea leapecdne the tnxa 
wcR sotiGcd tvo bradied Tcan ago br GwfiBM Yim^ana, B a 
work pnblialied at \aace, m 161^ called "JL'AnDaranioIsnila 



Trout win ranain £ar aonie weeks in preeiseljtbe same spot. 
Li tbe boC and dry smmier of ISdS, we obserred a laige fisb mmt 
four Domids weight, wbich, for ten weds, nerer moied, that we 
oookTascertain, out of a small but latber deep stzeam. We toed 
bom at bsUrvaa, both early and late;, with fly, wonn, and minnow, 
biot all to no purpose. Soon alter a flood came do^m the stream, 
and we saw mm no moie. Neady aboot tbe same time, a b^e 
trout, under precisely tbe same eircomstances, was observed for a 
long time near to one of die arches of Fekon Bridge, on the ri?er 
Ckm net. He toc^ op a sort of permament abode there ; had often 
ani^ers paying him a visit, but all their subtle arts proved nnavail- 
in^, and he was csmtnred at last by a snnple country lad, with a 
miserable rod and line, with a plain red worm. His weight was 
fire pounds. 

It is bv taking cognizance of these holds or hannts that an 
angler, woo knows a river well possesses sudi a decided advantage 
orcr a stranger, however sldlfol and eiqtert. The former kiiows 
to a certainty where the fish are lying; and if he be unsuooessfiil 
on one occasion, he is almost sure to succeed on another. 

Trout pair at the latter end of June, and the whole of the month 
of July, and are invariably nearly of the same size. They roam 
together, feed together, exist together, and seem to delight in 
ewih other's society. We have sometimes fancied that they ex- 

{«■(;»» frjclin^ of commiseration and affection for each other in 
irnc» of pcnl and danger. The Italian author just named noticed 
this fact in the trout oi Italian streams, and treats of it under the 
nanio of the " Loves of the Fishes." 

There can be no doubt, we apprehend, that trout are remarkably 
»UM(MJptiblo of atmospheric inMences. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to explain this ; but our opinion is founded on circumstances like 
the following, which have fallen under observation over and over 
agrtia^ in many parts of Great Britain. We have started some 
ifoauliftd monimg, mtli rod and fiy, anticipating noble sport 
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from the favourable aspect of the weather; the sky, perhaps, 
clear and settled, with a ffentle breeze from the west or south- 
west — ^a more promising day could not well be imagined. The 
iiTer was fished with uncommon care and assiduity: all kinds of 
flies were tried in their turn, and every dodge which experience 
teaches was successively resorted to, but never a fish could be 
hooked : miles of ^und were walked over^ but not even a solitary 
rise could be obtained, and the fellow-craftsmen whom we met in 
our rambles were in precisely the same predicament. The waters, 
in fact, appeared as still, and quiet as if there was not a single 
trout in tnem to disturb the calm surface. Well ! in a short time, 
out comes the explanation. The next day is ushered in by a 
violent storm of snow and rain; the waters rise, the floods come 
down, and the fish get gorged with food to their heart's content. 
Now, in our humble opinion, for we speak with diffidence on the 
subject, this is a striking exemplification of the existence of a 
powerful instinct for a given end or purpose. Tlie secret influ- 
ences of the atmosphere, imperceptible to man, intimate to the 
ws^efol and conscious fish that an abundant supijly of food is at 
hand ; and, on this account, they have no inclination to forestall 
the copious repast which awai& them. We may add to these 
statements, that we never saw trout take freely immediately before 
or during powerful thunderstorms. 

And we may observe in passing, that these statements we have 
here made, grounded on our experience, as well as on that of other 
anglers, have lately received great weight in our minds from a fact 
connected with the history of angling literature in Italy, during the 
middle ages. It was then the custom to have Piscatory Dramas 
acted, and in one of these pieces we have a song comparing the 
ordinary journey of human me to the art of angung. It is dear, 
from the ffeneral scope and bearing of the sentiment of this poetical 
effusion, that the fact of fishermen experiencing what appeared to 
them unaccountable disappointments in their amusements, must 
have been known and observed as a regular condition of the art as 
then practised. We shall cite these few lines, and the reader will 
be the better able to judge whether our conjectures are borne out 
by the historical testimony of bygone ages : — 
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How offc times with my rod in hand. 

In wandering by the stream, 
IVe liken'd the angler's magic wand 

To life's deceptive dream ! 

The sky, perchance, looks fair and bright. 
The breeze curls on the brook. 

The waters ting'd to nlease the sight. 
Trout waiting for the hook I 
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^ We phmge and stme from spot to spot. 
But not a fish will rise — 
In wonderment at our ill-hick. 
Turn up oar wistfal eyes. 

^ In daOy life the same we see;, 

When hope moonts on the wing; 
Onr means to ends may not agree. 
And gne& from labour spring. 



ec 



AgaiiL sometimes, the day is sour, 

And darkened is the sk;^ ; 
Tair sport seems not withm our power, 

l^ou^ artful be our flies. 

*' But here, again, at fault we are, 
Suecess attends our skiL 
And fish in scores come wide and far. 
Our fishing creel to fill. 

**In life's career the same we see, 
When hope flags in the near. 
And dark's the shade of destiny 
When our success is near. 

*' A moral, too, your Hne may point. 
When tangl d is the hair ; 
L^patiraioe with her oil annoint^ 
*T5inll save you from despair. 

'' The same in life when ills assail, 
Perplex'd with mischiefs rank. 
Patience and skill will seldom lail 
To unloose the knotted hank." * 

Trout-fishing is the very principle of life to the practised and 
enthusiastic angler. It is that which gives vitality and animation 
to all his movements, and constitutes him what he really is. 
Without tlie trout and. salmon he would be, in many respects, a 
truly pitiable oWect — ^nearly reduced to that degraded state which 
woula justify Dr. Johnson's snariing definition of the angler's 
profession. 

Fishing for trout may be comprehended under three heads : — 
riy-fishing^ trolling, and worm-fishinff. Other modes are known 
and sometimes practised, and we shall mention them incidentally, 
but we shall confine the general burden of our suggestions and re- 
marks to these three leaoing divisions of our aiding art. In doing 
so we shall be chiefly guided by our own experience in a variety of 

ters, both at home and abroad. 
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Is the most snocessfal, aiuL bj immeasaniUe degrees, the moat 
delightfal mode of an^hng for troat. It is gracmd and gentie- 
mAiuy, and can be enioyed by all irho exhiiat any ansi^ to ao- 
quire the art. It is also the most inctependent mode. You take 
your rod, fishing-creeL and fly-book, and roam away over half a 
jdng^m, \nthout any further trouble about baits, or incumbrance 
from nets, or flsh-kettles, or other trumpery. Li pcnnt of exciting 
i^ mind and sustaming a jo^oos hilarity, n is innnitely i^ eferable 
to all other modes of* exerciang the gentle art. The ccmstuit at« 
tention which the angler must nay to nis flies as tiiey glide on the 
water, the repeated oianges of locality, the cabn and placid pleasure 
infused into^esiral by sparkling and gushing streams, tie con. 
slant exercise of his skill in casting and drawing his line, th» 
gentle tantalisings of his hopes by frequent unsuccessful risings at 
uie fly, the dexterity and management requsite in killing a ^^ 
with such delicate materials, and the uncertainty which always 
hangs oyer his successful capture, all tend to awaken and keep 
aMve that feding of the mind on which rests the whole charm of 
tiie art. In short, in fly-flshing all the elements are judiciously 
combined, which contribute to raider angling an agreeable ana 
healthy amus^nent. 

Before we enter into any detail with reference to the appHcation 
of artificial flies, we beg to make a few preliminary observatians, 
which may possibly be of use to the unexpei^ienced angler. 

This mode of fishing .has given birth to ap. enormous mass of 
discussion and comjectore, as to the best kinds of flies for par* 
ticular countries and waters, so cumbrous and voluminous as to 
be quite forbidding and confounding to the younger professors 
of tne art. Ima^ation has been allowed to usurp the place <^ 
judgment; and trifling theories, that of comprehensive and well- 
digested experience. A fly-fisher goes to the waters agitated by a 
thousand fancies, as to what kind and colour of fl^ the fish are 
likdy to take ; and if he be not successful in hooking fish after 
three or four casts, down he squats and puts on another set of fiies. 
l%is sort of thing occupies nearly the whole day; he is constantly 
shifting his tackle, so that in the evening, his creel is as empty as 
it was m the m(»ning. 

Now, we have long arrived at the conclusion, thai anglers are 
vastly more fastidiotis abotd the sham and colour qf their flies than . 
irout are. The fact seems to be, that when ixout are inclined to 
feed GO. this kind of bait, it does not much signify what shape or 
eolour your fly is, provided ike size be strictly attended to. Any 
great disjpropornon in this particular, will decidedly mar all 
chances of success. When a stream has been comi^letelv cqv«ki1 
with what is called the "May-fty" raui\5fta^s^T®La%«.';^8«»^'^^ 
dU directiom, we have often ana 6ft«CL ^iS^sa^ ^wi <:^^^ai. ^^•aF- 
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time with other kinds of flies as opposite as possible, both in shape 
and coloiir, from this particular insect. 

Now, it is a commonly received notion among many expert 
anglers, that when trout are rising at these flies, they will scarcely 
look at anything else. Nothing can be more erroneous, as ex- 
perience will amply testify if proper means be employed. True it is, 
we have occasionally met with a fpw instances, where trout, dashing 
rapidly at the natural fly. have obstinately refused the artificial fly; 
but in all such cases as nave come under our own observation, we 
have, upon inspection, invariably found the rejected fly too faiye 
in size. On the substitution of a small one, somewhat in conformity 
perhaps, as to shape, though it may be decidedly opposite in 
colour to the insect on which the flsn were feeding ; the evil has 
been immediately rectified, and trout taken with great rapidity. 

But we consider almost decisive in this question, is this : when 
we traverse a fine trout stream, we often meet in the course of our 
rambles, ten or a dozen brother anglers, all well skilled in the craft, 
and employing an endless varietv of flies. If the fish be in good 
humour, the whole fraternity bear testimony to the fact; the 
difleience in the number of the fish each one has got. will be but 
ver^ trifling^ and may well enough be considered reierable to the 
difference of time they may respectively have been on the rivers, 
or to the casual advantages which some might enjoy over others, 
by falling in with better streams. Mutual congratulations and 
compliments are here the order of the day, and the superior ex- 
cellence of particular flies eagerly commented on. But, on the 
other hand, when the fish have no inclination for the fly, we find 
the reverse of all this. Every one shakes his head in despair, and 
swears he has tempted them m vain with every conceivable object 
in his fly-book. Now all this, which is an everyday occurrence, is 
inexplicable, except upon our theory, that when the fish are in* 
dined to feed, they are not nice to a shade of colour : and when 
they are not, the highest ingenuity of man may be displayed to no 
puroose. 

We fished for five or six successive seasons, some of the finest 
and most prolific rivers in England and Scotland, in company with 
one of the very best fly-fishers in Great Britain, and the author of 
many papers m popular jperiodicals on the art ; and we invariably 
used coflferent coloured flies. It was quite astonishing to see how 
nearly, on finishing in the evening, we were to each other in point 
both of number and quality of fish. If one had a bad day, so had 
the other ; and if good, both participated in the success. 

In the iiorth of England, and m Scotland, there are angling 
matches very frequently, between two first-rate fly-fishers, to 
decide who shall kill the greater number of fish on a given day, 
both traversing the same tract of water, taking the streams alter- 
nately as they come to hand, and beginning and finishing at 
eertam points of the range of waters, and at a certain hour. 3^ese 
exploits generally attract a good deal o£ atenteiiox ^^toraalte- 
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able distance Tonnd the country. We have, onrsdves, Tvitnessed 
iFonr of such contests; and on these occasions, the difference 
between the rivals never exceeded eight or ten fisn, out of a da/s 
sport, yielding firom eight to ten dozen each* and, in only Atfo 
cases, had the contending parties a single flp alite. 

In addition to these cases, we may be allowed to add, that we 
fished one entire season for trout, with only two kinds of flies — 
the red and black palmer ; aud we were as successful on the whole 
period as any of our angling competitors. 

Now, these statements and facts are introduced, not with a view 
of enforcing, in a dogmatical spirit, any general rules for the 
government of fly-fishers, but solely to guard yOung beginners 
from falliQ^ into a fidgetty and fastidious habit of perpetusJly 
changing flies, whenever their success is not commensurate with 
their hopes. We never knew a Jancjr angler with an old bit of gut. 
The fact is, there are general rules in this art as well as in every 
other; but they must be deduced from carefully collated facts. 
One gram of reasoning founded on experience is worth a ton of 
theory and speculation in such cases. 

There is a fertile source of deception as to the trout's fondness 
for particular flies, which deserves our- notice ; it is this : having 
cast our line over a stream, when we draw it across, the bob-fly is 
the first which by the mecnanical process can solicit the attention 
of the fish. When, therefore, trout are in the humour, this will, 
in the majoritv of cases, amear to be the favourite fly, and the 
angler notes down on the tablet of his memory," that such is 
really the case. We have often changed the flies on this account, 
with a view of testing the fact. That which seemed to be the 
favourite fly, was put on the stretcher, and an entirely different 
fly mounted as the oob one ; and yet the result was iust the same ; 
the latter became, apparently, the favourite fly, ana the stretcher 
was aj)parently neglected. 

This we feel confident arises solely from the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the flies, and the manner in which the line is thrown, 
Tlie bob comes x)ver the nose of the fish first, and he takes it imme- 
diately, never calculating on what may be behind him. We would, 
thereiore, advise all young anglers to pay strict attention to this 
matter before they adopt any hasty conclusion as to the pre- 
ference which the fish may seem to give to any particular fly. 

In conformity with an inference deducible from these ffeneral ob- 
servations, we shall not furnish the reader with a very long list of 
flies, but confine ourselves to such standard and every-daj articles 
of sport as wiU not, we hope, disappoint the angler, provided he is 
content to put up with the solid, tnough, apparently, homely bill 
of fare. 

The Bed Hackle, and Red Palmer flies, on No. 6, Limerick, 
will prove killing baits in all parts of the kingdom, particularly 
in the early part of the season. As suinnict ^«QKfc^.» ^^ '^'ssafc 
flies, on hooks two sizes less, will asos^et ^<5 ^^a:^Q'3fo nr<^\ "o^ 
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nbbed with gold and tmsel, they will be still better in the mootha 
oi May and June. 

The Dottebsl Hackle is a sure fly : the body aiade of yeOov 
silk, and the legs and wiogs of the feather of the^ dotterel The 
sizes of the hooks may vary from 6 to 10» aocor^ing to the oqDi- 
dition and clearness of the water. 

A black cock's hacUe body, with win^ from the woodcock's 
wing, on Nos. 6 or 8, will be yerysoitable far April and May in 
most of the rivers in England and Wales. 

A red cock's hackle body, with winss of Hoe gray drake, on No. 
4 to 10, is a standard fly, both for salmon and trout, nearly all the 
year round, in all the waters of Great Britain. 

A body made of copper-cobured peacock's herl; logs a bladt- 
cock's hackle ; and wings either of the water4ien's wing, or £roBi 
the woodcock's breast. This fly) if slightly ribbed with gold 
tinsel, will answer admirably in June ana July, after a flood. It 
may be wrapped on hooks, m>m No. 6 to 10. 

The flies now mentioned are fayourable for all waters, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; but in addition to them, we shall add 
the following more copious catalogue of what we consider the best 
flies for all nvers and aU seasons ; and we doubt not, the angler, 
who is not over fastidious, will find it sujQficiently ample for all 
effectiye purposes. 

The Chantby Flt. — Body, copper-coloured peacock's hcrl» 
ribbed with gold twist : legs, black hackle ; wings, partridge's 
brown herl feathers or pheasant's tjdL Hooks, No. 9 or 10. 

March B&own. — ^Body, fur of the hare's ear, ribbed with oliye 
silk; legs, partridge hackle; wings, tail-feather of the partridge; 
tail, two or three fibres of the partridge feathers Rooks, No. 
8 or 9. 

TiiE Blub Dun Flt. —Body, dubbed with water-hen's hsjckle ; 
wings, the feather of the starfing's wing; tail, two. fibres of a 
grizzled cock's hackle. Hooks, Nos. 9 and 10. 

The Caeshalton Cock-Tail Fly.— Body, light blue fur ; legs, 
dark dim hackle ; wings, the inside feather d a teal's wing ; tail, 
two fibres of a white cock's hackle. Hook, No. 9 or 10. 

The Pale Yellow Dun Fly. — Body, yellow mohair, or mar- 
tin's pale yellow fur, tied with yellow silk ; wings, the lightest patt 
of a feather from a young starlmg's wing. Hook, No. 12. 
. The Orange Dun Ixy.— Body, red squirrel's fur, ribbed with 
gold thread; legs, red hackle; wings, from the starling's wingj 
taO, two fibres of red cock's hackle. Hook, No. 9. 

The Great Bjed Spinneb. — ^Body, ho^s wool red and brown 
mixed, ribbed with gold twist; legs, bri^lit red. cock's hackle; 
• win^s, the light feather of the starling's wmg ; tail, three fibres of 
a red cock's hackle. Hook, No. 7. 

. The Black Gnat Fly.— Body, black hackle or ostrich's heri, 
^d with black wings ; wings, the feather from the starling's wing. 
Book No, 9 or 10. 



The Red Ant ftT.— Bocfar, peaeockfs her\ nttdfi fall at the 
tail, and spare towards the &eaa» red or gmger cock's hackle ; 
-wings, the light feather of the starling^B wing. Hook, Nos. 9 
and 10. 

The Jjaitd Elt. — Body, the fvtitcm the hare's neck, twisted 
round with silk of tibe same cdbar; legs, a giiger hen's hackle ; 
wings, the feather irom a landrail's wing. Hook, No. 9. 

The Aldee Flt. — Body, Peacock's ned, tied with dark brown 
silk; legs, cock's hackle; wmgs, the hiown speckled feather of a 
maDard^ oack. Hook, No. 8. 

The Greendbake Elt. — Body. yeUow gloss silk, ribbed with 
brown silk; the extreme head and tail coi^iery neacock's herl; 
legs, a red and ginger hackle ; wm^, the motued win^ of a 
malfard stained oliye; tail, three hsors of a ral^t^s whiskers. 
Hook, No. 6. 

The Gbey Dbake.— Bodjr, white flos silk, ribbed with dark 
brown or mulberry-coloured silk : head and tii> of the tail pea- 
cock's herl; legs, a grizzled cock's hackle: wings, a mallard's 
mottled feather made to stand uprig^; tail, three whiskers of a 
rabbit. Hook, Nos. 6 and 7. 

The Goveknoe Fey. — Body, oop^p^ery-ooknired peacock's herL 
ribbed with gold twist; iegs^red or ginger hackle; legs, the light 
pcurt of a ph^ant's wing. Hook, No. 9. 
. The Coachman Ely. — Body, copper-coloured cock's herl; 
legs, red hackle ; wings, the light feathers of the landrail. Hook, 
No. 8. 

Cow-Dung Ely.— Body^ don lemon-coloored mohair; le^ red 
hackle ; wings, .a feather ot the kodrail or starling's wing. llook> 
Nos. 8 and 9. 



TBOsuxa loa ibout. 

This mode of trout-fishing has become very common in Great 
Britain within these thirty years, and is a very soccessfd one, 
particularly in the spring <^ the year^ and in most rivers after a 
summer flood. Trolnng, however, has long lain under a species of 
reproach, as being of a pcJdng, poaching, interk^ing character; 
and on this account it is, m some districts of England, strictly pro- 
hibited. This stigma is not a modem thin^— it is mentioned in 
angling satirical son^s 250 years ago ; and m one poetical piece, 
which we shall here msert, by Llewellyn, in his " Men Miracles '* 
(3646), we find troQisg is severely hanoled, along with other unftiir 
nodes of fishing r— 

" You that fish for dace and roches, 
Carpes and tenches, b6nus noches. 
Thou wast borne betweene two di^es^ 
When the Eryday signe waa ^\x£^. . 



Anglers' yeares are made and spent, 

All in Ember weekes and Lent. 

Breake thy rod about thj noddle. 
Throw thy worms and flies by the pottle, 
Keepe thy corke to stop thy bottle. 
Make straight thy hooke^ be not aieared 

To shave his beard ; 
That in case of started stitches. 
Hooke and line may mend thy breaches. 

*'He that searches pools and dikes. 
Halters jackes, and strangles pikes, 
Let him know, though he think he wise is, 
'Tis not a sporfc, but an assizes. 
Rsh to hooke, were the case disputed, 
Are not tooke, but executed. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 



« 



You whose pastes fox rivers throat. 
And make Isis pay her groat. 
That from May to parch October 
Scarce a minnow can keep sober. 
Be your fish in open thrust, 
And your own red-paste the crust. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 

'' Hookes and lines of larger sizes, 
Souch as the tynmt that Inroules devises, 
Eishers nere believe his fable. 
What he calls a line is a cable ; 
That's a Imave of endless rancour. 
Who for a hooke doth cast an anchor. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c. 



**But of all men he is the cheater. 
Who with small fish takes up the greater ; 
He makes carps without all dudgeon. 
Makes a Jonas of a gudgeon ; 
CrueU man that stayes on gravell, 
!Fish that great with fish doth travel. 
Breake thy rod, &c., &c." 

A troUin^-rod, as we have akeady mentioned, should be pretty 
long and stiff, with a line a shade stronger than that used for the 
artificial fly. The best minnows for the purpose are those of a mo- 
derate size, their bellies and sides beiuff of a pearly whiteness. If 
the auffler has conveniences, they are all the oetter for being kept 
a few days in clear, sweet, soft water : this process renders them 
£naer and biigbter. 



THl TSOUI. 4B 

There ate nninennis modes of h^tin^ wiA &ii miimov; bat 
tiler all resemble each other so neailr, that a minute deacription of 
ewji is quite lumeceesaiT. Some trollera employ nx or seren hooks, 
and other? only two or Qu«e. This ia, in a great meaanre, a matto; 
of taate and fancy. Aa a general nile, hcnreret, it nui» safely be 
determined, that in those rivera of Great Britam and Ireland wnioh 
mn deep with a swift current, have •'muddy, weec^ bottom, and 
whose sidea are oorered with brashwood, iott kind of trollii^ 
tackle is the best whtdi is the strongest, and monnti the greatest 
mmber of hooks. It is only by jeri^ and haling the fish iigiii 
hj the head that it is possible to catch it ; for if yon allow him to 
run in such aitoations, he will aoon smash your tackle to atoms. 
But in fine clear streams, witii graveUy and pebbly bottoms, fewez 
hooks wiU answer better, ioasmnch as dee^&m is more effeictiTely 
preserved. 

Here we find a radical difficulty in exidaining, in writing, ths 



into this mode of tront-fishmg ttun by perusing an entire volume 
on the subject. All that a writer can do is to deal in general 
description, and this ahrays falls far short of dnddating a matter 
dependiiie more itpon artistic adroitness than upon abstract pria- 
4^cs. Old Iiaak Walton's mode of tr nlling is thus stated: — 
" And then yon ve to know that yonr minnow most be put on 
your hook, tnat it must turn round when it is drawn against tlifi 
stream ; and, that it may torn nimbly, yon mnst put it on a big^ 
sized hook, as I shall now direct yon, which is thna : put yom 
hook in at the mouth, aodout at the eiU;tlieiLhaTiii|g drawn your 
hook two or three inches beyond a-lhrongh nis gil^ put it again 
into liis mouth, and the point and beanl ont at t^ tut; and theo 
tie the hook and bis tail aboat very neatly with a white thread, 
iriiich will make it the apter to turn quick in the water ; that done, 
poll back that part of your line which was slack when you did pat 
your hook into the minnow the second time. I h^ pull that part 
of yooi line b^k. so that it shall fasten the head, so that the body 
of the minnow etiall be ahnost straight on your hook ; this don^ 
try hov it will tnm by drawing it across the w^er, or against the 
stream : and if it do not turn nimbly, tiien torn the taU a little to 
the rigJit or left jiiind, and try ngain till it turn muck, for, if not, 
ytm we in danger to catch notbiig; for knoir thi it is impossible 
Miat it should torn too quick." This was Watton'a method, two 
centuries and a half ago. 

The mode of baiting with minnow, and managing the rod and 
line in tro!lin» followed in the North of En^an^ and in most 
I^rts of Scotland is sabstantially the following :— A gilse hook 
(No. 3 or ij, is placed at the end of the line, but wrapped firmly 
and oanfiilly on the raid of the shank to make it aecDTe.andta 
lean as nm^ room aji possible to bait, .hi 'Ow K^dwacK. ^ '■ra- 
iwh, or liHJe more, from the libiaik. Bi4 oi ftia ^giiR^iRri*^ *.*w^*. 



done, the point of the large hook muat bo placed in at the 
of the raiimow, and out at the tail, on the tisM side of the ni^uuun, 
bendintc it half roimd. as it is put m ; then the other hook muat be 
pnt iiL below the under chop, which has the effect of keeping ths 
minnow's mouth quite close. 

When the angler ia not pressed for time, the hook and tail shonlii 
be tied together with a little white thread. Before the Uttlo hook 
is entered, the miimow muat be drawn up to its full les^h, and 
made to fit the bending of the hook, so tlut it may propciV twirl 
round in the water when drawn through it. "When all thia is 
finished, the angler takes the line in hia lett hand, a little above the 
bait, and throws it underhand, lifting up the right and the rodLUk 
order that the bsit may fall as gentUon the water aa posfiible. He 
stands at the top of the stream, as mr off as hia tackle will permit, 
and lets the bait drop in a yard or so from the middle of it. 
The minnow most then be drawn hy gentle pulls, of about a yard 
at a time, across the stream, turning the km up the water within 
half a yard of ite soiface, keeping an eye steadily fixed on iim 

When a trout seizes the bajt, he is commonly firmly hooked hf 
the very act, hut most fishers ^ve a smart strike, and if he feds 
firm after that, it may he confidently assumed that lie is securely 
hooked. Tile troller throws three or four times at the upper part 
of the stream, but never twice in the same place, but a yard lower 
every cast. He should tiatm quite over the stream, but let the 
bait cross it in a round, hke a semJcucle, ahout a foot below the 
surface, with two shot. No. 3 and 4, placed nine or ten inches from 
the books, which will smk the apparatus to a proper depth in the 
water. In tlie act of drawing the bait across the stream, the top 
of tiie rod must he kept within lesa thim a yard from the water, 
and drawn downwards, that the baft may he tjid greater distance 
from the angler, and be placed as the fir,"t thine that the fish wfll 
see. It often happens in tbi] kind of fishing tliat the troller sees 
the fish before he takes tlie bait ; when tins is the case the rod 
must he given in a little, that the niinnow may appear, as it werf^ 
to meet the trout half Way ; but should the trouf appear shy, it is 
best to pull the line away, and do not throw it in again for a short 
time. Many fine trout are taken by this manceuTre. The twiatmp 
of the bait is the chief beauty in this mode of ahghae ; the fish 
sees it at a great distance, and f^incying it is making all possible 
haste to escape, the trout makes the same haste to overtake it. 



iroBH nsEtNG roB ibout. 

Worm fishing for tront may be divided into two kinds ; one, the 
wg^htg in ati^ma, both when they are full and flooded, and in 
fear weslher whea thej are purer, and much reduced in bulk ; 
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the other, shade-fishing, which is practised in the hottest and 
brightest davs, when the rivers are nearly dried up, and sport can 
be obtained by scarcely any other means. 

Some anglers are ver^ expert at both these methods, and often 
kill considerahle quantities of fish when the fly-fisher can do nothing. 
The great secret is to know where the fish He, to keep the line as 
perpendicular as possible, and when the water is clear and bright, 
to have the lightest and nnest tackle consistent with the requisite 
strength. 

The red-worm, which has been sufficiently scoured in moss, ia 
the very best that can be used. Some, indeed, prefer the brand- 
ling, but it never stands the water so well as the red worm. 
There is a good worm to be found under old cow-dung in the fields, 
but these are not always to be got when wanted. The worm ought 
not to be large, for in bright days, when the streams are dear and 
sparlding, the trout will scarcely even look at a big worm. 

The hooks for worm fishing should always be straight. Those 
with a bend generally break the worm speedily, and in dear weather 
this is fatal to success. The hooks ought always to be as small as 
is compatible with the easy threading on of the worm. 

In a suitable stream, shade or bush-fishing is one of the most 
agreeable and amusing modes of angling for trout. It is the only 
method which gives you an insight into the instincts and habits of 
the fish. In the months of July and August, when the weather is 
dry and hot, and the sun shines findy over head, and the streams 
are nearly cmed up, and ordinair anglers smile in derision, that any 
one should be fool enough to take a rod in hand, go out with some 
small red worms, to a shady part of the stream where there is a 
fine stony or gravelly bottom, and as great a depth of water as you 
can find. Here worm your way into the very thickest part of the 
bushes, takiii£[ care to nave the sun in your face ; for, if you get 
with your back to the luminary of day, the shadow of yourself and 
rod falling pn the water will entirdy defeat your object. Your rod 
must be snort and stiff, and the rings rather large, in order that, 
when you hook a fish, there should be no obstacle in the way to 
yonr giving him whatever length of line his size may require. 

When you have taken up the desired position, peep cautiously 
into the Jeep water, and you will soon perceive fish. Bait your 
hook BJid let it drop into the water, without any shot^ as snugly 
and lightly as possible; you will soon see how greedily the bait 
'will be seized.' 

Though deep water is of course preferable, still, if the water be 
only six inches in depth, it will answer your purpose. In such 
situations, if you perceive trout, you will observe that almost every 
fish has a certain space of water to himsdf, about which he takes 
his regular rounds, always returning to the exact sp9t from whence 
he set out. Watch when he starts from this position, and then 
throw vour bait behind him, in the spot he baa \Qa^ \&^, ^s^ *^e!:^ 
when ne retunu;, it may be lying sfifli a^ \)!afe wiNi^RRsi, "^^ ^^^i^ 
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ffaze at it for a moment, hold it in doabt as if staHded ; and. wkm 
ne fancies all is safe, ne will gobble down tbe worm, idiake his 
head when he finds something appending to it, and then plunge off 
with all speed. 

The bush-angler should carefully oontiive to keep the end 6i his 
rod exactly parallel with the edge t>f the water, for if he allow it 
to hang over the bank or bushes, the fish will see it, take fright, 
and fly off without ceremony. In drawing the line out of the 
water, care should be taken to avoid lifting it up perpendicukiiy, 
it should rather be drawn out in a slanting direction, and then the 
water will not be so much disturbed. 

When the weather and water are best adapted for shade or 
bush-fishing, the trout are often yesrw hungry; and if you can only 
contrive to keep yourself and tackle well out of sight, you may 
safely calculate on good success. In order to show to whaft 
extremities this fish is sometimes redsoed, we shall relate an 
incident which fell under our own observatbn in 1826. This was 
a remarkably hot and dry summer ; many nven in England were 
nearly dried, up ; and the fish in some of the shallower streams 
were entirely destroyed for want of water. We had gone out 
one fiercely not day, to the distance of ten miks^in the ^orth of 
England, to a favourite spot for bush-fishing. Wh^ we arrived 
at the water, wcfound, to our dismay, that we had left our worm- 
bag behind us. Our mortification was extreme. To get a wonn 
of any kind was next to impossible, for there had not Been a diop 
of ram for three entire months, and the fidds were burnt up like 
the deserts of Africa. We happened, by mere diance, to have an 
old bait-bag in our pocket, in which there were about twenty old 
dried up, shrivelled worms, so dry, indeed, that they almost 
crumblea into powder between the finger and the thumb. We 
steeped them m water as a desperate resource^ and contrived 
to thread them on a very small hook. The expedient proved sue- 
cessfol : and vre returned home with a very fine iMisket of trout. 

The French anglers catch hundreds of trout in the months of 
May and June with the natural May-fly. They put it alive on a 
small hook, and let it float down Ihe stream, and are eenerally 
very successfoL They throw or spin their fly into particular spots 
of the river, especially where they see that a fish is rising, with 
considerable dexterity; but this mode of angling terminates when 
the Mav-fly is g9ne. Many of the English residents in France 
follow this practice. There is a plan Mialogous to this adOT)ted 
by persons m this country. They make a pair of wmgs of the 
feather of a landraiL and on the bend of the nook put one or two 
caddis; the head oi the caddis should be ke»)t as close to the 
wings as possible. The bait is then aflowed to float down the 
stream just bcdow the surface, then gently drawn up again with a 
gentle degree of irregularity effected by the shaking ot the rod; 
and same fishermen maintain that if there be a trout in the place 
^ wili be sure to take it. Some place two (»ddia with the wmg?. 
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ihe hook bemg put in at the head and ont at the neck of the first, 
and guite thimigh the other l^m head to taiL Two brandlings, or 
small red worms may be fished with in the same manner. 

^ere are other modes of fishing for trout besides these first 
mentioned, varied hj the kinds of wit canplo^red. The salmon-roe 
is one of these. B is a singnlar article for the seductive and 
deadly infli^ce it exercises over the fish. We have witnessed 
some striking examples o£ its killing nr(^[>erties. We once saw two 
countrymen on the river Tweed, kill as many trout with this 
preparation in a few hours, as filled a good-sized sack. We have 
occasionally used it ourselves, both in spring and autumn, but we 
mmt confess we do not approve of its use. There is something 
lofw, revolting, and unsportsmanlike, about it. It is really noi 
€mMiff, m any honest or proper sense of the word: 

The roe is used in two dinerent states ; the one nreserved as a 
paste ; and tl^ other, the plain roe taken out of the fish, with a 
fiittle salt sprinkled over it, and kept for a few days. ^ We prefer 
the latter THreparati(m ; but this is only to be obtained in the latter 
portion of tli^ fishing season; that is in August, September, and 
October. In fishing with roe, some tact is reqoisite. The bait 
shoHld be about twice the size of an ordinary horse-bean ; and 
when put upon the hook, should be fastened with a single fibre or 
two <s common sheep's wool. When the fish bites, he must be 
struck sharply immediately. The best localities are the foot- 
watm of good streams; and when the colour of the water is 
whitish, after rain, and subsiding a little, the trout can be most 
readily eau^t. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PIKE. 

FncB fishing has become of late years, a very fashionable and 
general branch of angling : not so much foe the edible quahties of 
uie fish, as far tivb ^rt wmch attends his capture, particularly in 
acme ot oar larger rivers and lakes, where the fish attains to a 
conaideraUe siae. 

All the writers cm the natural history of the pike, tdl many 
wcmderfiil stories about him. It does not appear that he was 
loiown to the Greeks and Homans — at least Anstotle and Pliny do 
not i^pc»k of him. Ihe first author who formally treats of the 
pike, IS Auaonius, who flourished about thfi mdd& ^^^^^i^ 
canary, and who does not appear \» \mwa «!^«iV5sssi^ ^«^ 
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fiayouTable opimons of dther the kindly dispositioiis, or gas- 
tronomic excellencies of tbe fisL He holds him forth in a poetic 
strain under the name of LucUu. 

"lAchttobaeiirasiilTm lacunat 
Obsidet. His nnllos mensamm lectot ad usus, 
Fninat famouB dido nidwe popinis.** 

''The wary hue 'midat wreck and rnahea hid. 
The scourge and terror of ibe acalr brood ; 
Unknown at friendship's hospitaUe board, 
Smidces 'midst the amok j^tavem'a eoaraeat fitod.** 

The pike has nniformly acquired the reputation for extraordinflry 
and shark-like voracity. Anecdotes illnsteatiye of this pecnliaiity: 
are detailed by numerous authors; and indeed everybody at all 
familiar with the habits and practices of this £ne fish, must have 
witnessed some remarkable proof of the accuracy of the general 
opinion. The author of British Fish and Fisheries^ says. " ^irouded 
from observation in his solitary retreat, he follows with his eye the 
motions of the shades of fish that wander heedlessly along ; he 
marks the water-rat swimming to his burrow — the duckhngs 

E addling among the water-weeds— the dab chick, and the moor- 
en leisurely swimming on the surface : he selects his victim, and, 
like the tiger springing from the jungle, he rushes forth, seldom 
indeed missing his ami ; there is a sudden rush, circle after drde 
forms on the surface of the water, and all is still again in an 
instant." 

A few years ago, in a preserve in Lincolnshire, a large pike was 
seen to snap at a swallow, as it poised lightly over the wata: in 
search of flies ; and a friend of ours^ once took seven or eight 
right good fish out of a pool at the tail of a lock, not far from the 
Earl of Winchelsea's seat in that county, with a few pieces of 
uncooked bacon. He went to the spot— ;a well-known resort for 
pike in those days — unprovided with bait ; and, on his arrival, 
owinff to the extreme clearness of the water, ana the coldness of 
the oay, he was nimble to procure anjr witn his cast-net. The 
lock-keeper urged him to try a lump of his bacon. In despair of 
getting any better bait, ana unwilling to leave a favourite spot 
without a trial, he adopted the suggestion, and in a very short 
time, despoiled the pool of its occupants, consisting of seven or 
eid^t respectable fish. 

Hundreds of stories of a similar kind are commonly related, and 
may be found in ordinary fishing-books ; but notwithstanding the 
numerous undoubted instances of his remarkable and fearless 
voracity, we have alwajrs found the pike a very dainty fish, and 
very difficult to catch in those preserves and pet-waters where 
small silvery roach are very numerous. He can, m such situations, 
procure a delicate and plentiful repast whenever he wants one ; 
for, greedy as he is, he does not, like the human glutton, eat for 
mere eatmg^a sake. The one eats to live, the other lives but to 
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eat ; and, therefore, the fish may be considered the more respectable 
ffourmand of the two. When the apatite of the pike is on, he is 
fiirious; when it is appeased, he is scarcely to be tempted. 
Practised trollers, are well aware of this, and thoronghly nnder- 
stand the difference between the "r««*," when he is huMry and 
in earnest, and when he is neither one or the other. When not 
stimulated by hnn^r, he is anything but Yoracious, and«will mouth 
a bait and play with it for a quarter of an hour, in sheer sport, 
without the sHs^htest intention of swallowing it. In this condition, 
he will often allow himself to be hauled about, and quietly pulled 
ui) to the surface of the water, and then, with a careless flap of his 
tail^ he coolly drops the bait m)m his jaws, and lazily rolls down 
agam into deep water. 

This daintiness of food has been often noticed by very ancient 
writers. Several of the scholastic divines, in their general sum- 
maries of matters of natural history mention the fact. They 
sometimes go very minutely into his peculiarities of taste. They 
maintain there are some particular articles they are passionatelv 
fond of; among these are the following: — ^A swan's head ana 
shoulders, a mule's lip, a Polish damsel's foot, a gentleman's hand, 
tender kittens before their eyes are opened, and the fleshy parts of 
a calf's head. There are likewise things to which he evinces a 
great dislike. "In the midst of a banquet of frogs, throw him a 
toad, and he turns from it loathing; put a slimy tench near his 
muzzle, and he will recoil from the nauseous creature ; and if com- 
pelled by strong necessity, as the scarcity of all other more 
acceptable food, to dine on a perch, he holds it shudderingly under 
water, at the greatest possible distance transversely in ms jaws, 
whilst any life remains, and having next carefully put down the 
offensive spines on the back, proceeds to pouch it with address, but 
leisurelv, and not without numifest reluctance. The sticklebacks 
are held in yet greater abominaiion than perch by old pikes, and 
not without good reason, seeing the havoc they commit amongst 
the young and unWarv pickerels. It is only by personal suffering, 
that fish, any more tnain m^ buy wisdom ; our young pikes no 
sooner begin to feel hunger, and to find they have large mouths, 
well furnished with teeth, provided on purpose to cater tor it, than 
they proceed at once to ms^e essay upon tne bodies of the smallest 
fish within reach. These are commonly the gaserostei or stickle- 
backs, who, on observing the ^ping foe advancing against them, 
prepare for the encounter by bristling up their sj)ines in instinctive 
reaoiness to stick in his throat, instead of gomg smoothly down 
into his stomach." 

We shall make no apology for inserting a few additional obser- 
vations from Mr. Goose's "Natural History of Pish," relative 
to the voracity and modes of feeding of the pile. 

" The voracity of the pike is shown by a circumstance of no 
infreouent occurrence in Sweden. Large perch often, sw^lls^ ^^ 
baited hooks of stationary mght-^ea^ ^i^ ^«si. ^sftssoass^ia* ^sg^s^ 
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pike himaelf b seklon or never actaaUy hooked, jet on the fiafaer- 
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" O'Qonami eires wime example of the mme ravsvoiu ippetite. 
One which he killed irith a iDsdi for a bait, had in his mav ft 
boat of four pounds wdght, evidently iost taken; and BDothec 
seized a trout m mcse than six pounds. But these ciampleB jieU 
to what he said he witnessed on Drottore. A imgt pike hwing 
been hooked and neai^ exhausted, was snddenly seized in the 
water and carried to the bottom. Everr effort was made for neirir 
half an hour to brin^ this enoncons fish to ahoie, but to no pur- 
pose; at Ii'iiidi, htTOLTer, by making a nnige with the oars and 
puUing- at tlie liiii?, the uppers succeeded. On getting up the nifce 
which the; h.id beeo pfin;;, it was all torn as if bj a laige OOK 
but really, doubtkas, bf another fish of the same qieciea; and as 
the pike BO iU-treated neiglied serenteen potmds, the rapacHMia ia^ 
&at had hdd it so kmg most have been indeed a monalar ! " 

lb. Lloyd informs na that it is not an unoommon thing ia 
the north of Europe for tnta the TonelouB take to ' 

Srej of a t>rLl!ii;rcIi oiietny. Ea^es &«piently 1 
sh bIi.ti :i.;- i.- :i':: t thc sniface; but whentl 
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irej of a t>rLl!ii;rcIi oiietny. Ea^es &«piently pounce OB Uiese 
£^h nlit-n ':l:~ i<- -.vj: r the surface; but when toe pike has been 
Ter^ large, he bas~beea known to carry the cade under water; in 
which caae the bird, being unable to dueagiige liis talons, has omb 
drowned. This traveller was informed by Dr. Mellerboi^, that he 
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the pike, he ■oeceeded in. lifting hi 

air; the wei^t of the fi^ bowerei, oombioed with its stni^jM^ 
soon carried both down again into uie water, under whic^ they 
disappeared. Presently the eagle was seen at the surface, utterhis 
piercmg cries, and apparently making great eSbits to extricate its 
talons: all, however, were inTain,for afterabngcontinnedstiug- 
^rng, he SmsHy disappeared in tiie depths ol the rivBr. 

The pike is generally believed to be a lonij-lived fish. Nninerow 
stories are recorded more or less authentic confirmatory of the 
prevailing opinion; aiid there can be little doubt, perhaps, that he 
will live to a very great age, if well fed And imoisturbed. This 
fish, however, has too many enemies to allow him to survive many 
seasons, except in stews imd private waters, where lie can remain 
»ecure and unmolested. 

Many anecdotes are preserved respectingthe size which the pike 
is supposed to be capable of attaining. Wales is said to contam 
numerous enormous fish in its deep mountain taims ; and Irelazid 
—iliat Jaad of euji^enttion— boasts <^ fish of the extraordiaar|- 



ire^t ci seveaty at eigjity pounds. In the spring of 1843^ a pike 
was exhibited in London, at a fishmonger's in !Piccaidilly, wmdiwas 
can^ in some private preserve. He was imm^s^ kmg, and 
was ticketed to weigh sixtv-nine and a half ponnds. How iu 
Boch statements are to be belieyed one can scaroety determine ; 
b^anse no one seems to have taken the trouble properlr to 
aothenticate any remarkable instance. Some time in, (x about 
th e ye ar 1820, a pike^ said to be thirty-six pounds, was taken out 
of Whittksea Mm, m Huntingdonshire, and exhioited alive in a 
sraaU brewing tub at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the morning 
of the audit day. Whether or not he was served up at the 
capital dinner which occurs on this occasion, we do not remember: 
but perhaps the rayages of thirty years may have spared some ola 
** brae-gown'' who maj haye a more perfect recollection of the 
Gotsunstances. 

But what are these pigmies, compared with the monster whose 
carcase was preserved at Mannheim, and may be there yet for 
any^in^ we know to the contrary ? rart of the stoij has been a 
pet affiur with most of the book-makers on fishing, irom Walton 
downward ; but all of them have shrunk from the entire narratio]! 
in sheer despair, it is presumed, of being able to stuff it down the 
throats of their readers. . Monsieur rasson Maisonneuve, in a 
third edition of his "Manuel du Pedienr," has no such foolish 
scnroulosity; so he ventures <m the following story, citing Eleazar 
Blocn, who published a magnificent work on idiiuivology, under 
the auspices of the then King of Prussia, as his autnority for the 
angular story. "In 1497, a person caught, at Kaiserslautern, 
Beiur Mannheim, a pike which was nineteen leet long, and which 
weighed three nunored and fifty jpounds ! His skeleton was mre- 
served fcM: a long time at Mannhemi. He carried round his nedc a 
nn^ of gilded brass, which could enlarge itself by springs, and 
-mbadx had been attadied to him by order of the Emperor, Ereaerick 
Barbarossa, two hundred and sixty-seven pears brfore." Monsieur 
Pesson MaLssonneuve concludes the anecdote with this ap^site 
and truly pathetic exidanation* "What a tremendous quantity of 
animals, more weak and feeble than himself, he must have de- 
yonred, in order to nourish his enonnous bulk during so long a 
series of years.'' 

In March, if yery worm, and in April, these fish leave thdr 
accustomed deep and quiet haunts and seek for gullies, creeks, 
broad ditches, and shallow reedy or pebbly places, in order to 
deposit their spawn, which they leave, near the surface to be acted 
upon by the rays of the sun. It is said, but, perhaps, without 
much truth, that when thus obeying the impulses of nature, such 
is their ]azv and absorbed condition, that they maj be taken by the 
haaid, much in the same way that trout are occasionally tickled. 

The spawning season occupies frcmi two to three months; 
the younger female fish, of about three or fo\tt -^^aa^^V^^aSKsasi ^^ 
lead; and when they have all beesL si)! ea&e^i ^j^^&q^ "^as^ '^jw^ 



Bgers, or hog pikes, (ao called ftom tdeir pcaiod of Bpsmang). 
snccMd them. DannK this period, pike sboold nerer be mdestea 
or disturbed ; and, indeed, until this pecoliiir season is entiTely 
over, the fish is not worth catching. 

The pike, like some other fish, is snppceed to be afiected in his 
hoes bf the complexion of the wnter in which he lives. However 
tiiis mif be, it is imqueationabl; trae that pike taken ont of canals. 
rirers, and rapid streams are generally of a bi^hter coloni, and 
more brilliant m their tints than those which frequent deep jiools, 
and lor^ weed^ lakes. The latter are conunonij much darker, 
and their sides tmsed with a deep yellow; and some of these taken 
out of the tnaraia of France, are freqnentlf aaite tawnf: and striped 
across the back and sidc^ like a Eei^al tiger. The river and 
ronning water fish have, too, a finer navonr. and ore in ere^ 
respect, bolh for the sportsman and the cook, &r supeiior to then 
brethren of the pond and the pooL 

Formerly, the pike was a scarce and expensive fish in England. 
Daring the reign of Edward I^ about the close of the thirteenth 
centnry, jack was so dear that few could afford to eat it; the ^rice, 
says Mr. Tarred, whs double that of sahnon, and ten times hi^ra 
than that of either turbut or cod. In 1466, pike was one of the , 
■chief dishes in the high ciurch festivals given by Geoi^e Neville, 
Archbishop of York. In Henry the Eicnth's tiDie, these watery 
tyrants fetched as much again as house lamb in February ; and a 
very small pickerel woola sell higher than a fat capon. Now, 
however, the pike is to be Eonnd in most of the Brrtish waters 
adapted to his nature and habits ; and there is scarcely a private 
poud in the kinedom, of any respectable dimensions, wnlon is sot 
well stocked with these noble fish. 

When the pike is in season, he is a good, firm, and, if oooked 
browf, after tlie Erench fashion, a very fine, and, indeed, most 
exoellcnt fish. When 'lut of season, he is about as filthy a com- 
pound as can well be tasted. But, perhaps, there is no fish whose 
culinary qualities have met, at different times and in different 
places, with a greater diversity of opinion. The sentiment of 
Ausonius is, we have just seen, strongly agwnst it ; and in the 
part of Erance to whicn he belonsed, there is, to this day. a great 
repugnance to the pike as an article of food ; whilst at Chalons-sur- 
Saone, on the other haniL the fish is in high repute. In Italy, pike 
are but rarely eaten; and the Spaniards reject them entire^ la 
the northern countnes of Europe, their reputation rises. Those 
taken from some of the large lakes of Germany are highly 
esteemed ; and even m our own country, where once this fish was 
ft first-rate favourite when taken out of dear waters, he is still held 
as a gastronomic luxury. Those caught in the Norfolk Broads 
are considered very rich and delicate eatii^; and the smelt-fatted 
pike of the Medway stand high in popular estimation. 

Superstition, which has touched everything connected with this 
_ m ^M more or less, baa not spared the pike. A httle bone, in the 
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form of n cross, vhich is said to b« discoTerable in the head of the 
fish, has been worn by the credulous as a sort of talisman against 
witchcraft and enchantment. In Bomo of the districts of Him- 
Kar; and Bohemia, it is considered an unlucky omen to intnesB 
before mid-day the plunge of the pike in still waters or ditches. 

Medicine, too. has had its weaknesses and deluaiona on subjeots 
of this kind. The heart of the pike is recommended to be eaten 
against the paroxysms of fevers ; his gail to be used as a lina- 
ment in affections of the eyes : ma mandibuls, dried into dost, 
against pleurisy ; and little fishes found is his belly were pre- 
scribed, when dried, as a draught for poor persons in oonsiunption. 
These follies, have now, liowerer, nearly pused away ; but stul the 
age which j>atronisc3 the ahsunlitieB and extravaguices of nua> 
merism, spirit rapping, &c,, is scarcek in a condition to brag very 
loudly of its supenonty in mstters of this kind. 

We shall now describe the varions methods of capturing this 
ravenous and singular flsb. 

Thei« are various methods of catching pike. He nw be snared, 
trimmere4 aa^lei! for with the float, nnxed, trolled, snapped, 
diot, and. uaifortuxkntely, in the open rivers oi England, he is le- 



_ . . _ 'e suppose is now — done 

to perfection in the smuil streams which drop into the- Onse in 
Huntingdonshire, aiid in the large ditches and drains in the fens 
about Ely, Sohtun, Whittlesea, &c., &c. A strong, short, stiff 
aspen bough, or rough rod, about ten or twelve feet in length, is 
generally used for this purpose. From the thinner end of it is 
aaspended a thread of cornier wire, about three feet in length, with 
a running noose kept Aide open. This wire must be prenoualr 
bnmed.inbn',whichrenders if ductile and pliable as a thin piece at 
leid, and takes off all the glare and shine. When the pike is dis- 
covered basking in the water, the noose is cautiouslj sGpped over 
the head of the fiah — an operation requiring considerable dei- 
terity, owing to the refraction of the rays of light in the water : 
and as soon as it clears the gills, a sharp jerk fixes the snickle, and 
the flsh is dragged out of the water by main force, the wire ofl^t 
cntting deep into his flesh when he is of some magnitude. 
Hundreds of fish are taken in this manner, in the calm, sunny 
days, when they are basking in still water, and can be easilj' 

Ilie trimmer is a fatal weapon, more destructive than any otbxr, 
but considered bv many as utterly Tinworthy of a real sportsman. 
it requires no skill, no patience, and very little attention; well 
adapted foe poa^ching, and very convenient to gamekeepers. A 
donble hook, with a twisted wire shank about five inches long, 
having a loop at the end.mnstbebaited with a bright, shining roach 
or gudgeon, dive or dead, it does not much signify which. The wire 
mnst be put down its throat and dra*^ throuftb at *,W, -s'cs*.,'^ 
hooks being neatly placed on ei\iiei: BiAft X.'ae wsviKo, -s-Sa. "««' 



C' it dcnmvardB. THaa vire nmst be attached to & stnmgnk 
of common twine aboat sixteen or twenty yaida in lengtk. 
About three Di foui feet shore the bait, the une sbonld pus 

■' ' " ■ ' '■ ■ " " "^'^P^ 

^ ., . ,._iar(mnd 

Ox rim of the bang to keep it from sphtting. £igbt or ten inches 
foither from the bait, a verj small coik tied to the line wiil pi» 
Tent it from twisting. These floats are often painted of differait 
colooTs, which gire them a show; atipearance in the water. ^Dw 
line thus prepved, must be listened at the other end to a strong 
^ei;, six oi eifi:fat inches lon^ which mnst be driven into the 
ground, on wludi, when the tnmmer is taken np, the line can be 
Trapped. When the bait is thrown into the water, a few yards of 
the line should be coited neatly afpiinst the pe& in order to allow 
the fish to mn off widi a little more bne itneoessair. ^c trim- 
mer is better without, shot or weight of any kind. 

Another kind of trimmer, callea the "mwliiigi trimToei," is also 
a Tery killiog affair, and u thus constnided. A snudl roll of 
wood, seven or eiitht inchefl lonff, has a small groore cnt lonud tlie 
Tniddle, and a small slit, about half an inch de^ aawn actosa oat 
of tht ends. To the groove in the centre, a line oi abovt fifteen 
cr sixteca y^tda in length is Grmly tied; and when baited a> 
before described, is woimd round the roll (rf wood, with the et- 
ception of three or four feet or mcve above 1^ bait ; it ia thea 
dra'vm throii!:h th'; sUt, but not too tightly, so that when a fish 
seizes {]\e biiit he iniy instautlf release it, and ran off the roll 
without the slightest resistance. Some make these trimmers in ft 
biuafiit sWle, using lai^ roond bni^, painted different cokma 
(m t^e dif^Moit sides, with the line so filed &at vhen the pike 
takes the bidt the tnmmer may roll over, and betray the run by 
the altered cohmr. This is said to be occaaionallj amusing; tixc 

" n part, we consider it bnt a very childish aT — 

pike IS angled for with a large float and 

jeing thrust under the back fin, or thront 

strong gndgeon or roach. A strong guap hook must be used ; a 
sm^ bullet to keep down the bait ; a. atis rod, and a prettr stionx 
line. The bait should swim aixiut mid-water if ahullow, and not 
more than three or four feet under any citcumatancra. In wee^ 
waters, this mode of fishing is worse tnan useless. The float will 
not allow the line to run freely through the weeds when the fish 
bolts off to gocga, and the chances are, that in nine cases out of 
ten joa will aA only lose your fish, out injure him also, and 
damage your tactic as well. Even at the best, and under the 
most favDorable eircmnstances, it is but a bungling piece of buai- 
ness, fit only for schoolboys and small ajniteur anglers, 

Utaing is done hj fastening a hve bait to * large distended oi 
Uadder, and throwing them mto the water as a sort of floating 
iriauner. When the pike has swallowed the bait, it is capital fun 
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to watdi the bladder bobbmg up, ib spite of tlie exertiaiis of the 
TCEj largest iLsh to keep it down ; but there ends the sport, such 
as it is. Connoisears in hnxing substitute a live duck for tne qz< 
Uadder, and infinitelj prefer the splashiugs and packings of the 
one. to the silent bobbmgs of the other. In the ShannoiL in ire- 
land, the people use geese for this purpose, vhich are said to kill 
Te^ large fitOi. 
Trolling is the only mode of pike fishing "which is ^worthy of a 

rirtsman, or whidi a genuine angler idll oondescend to practice, 
requires considerable skill and pati^ice ; a good ffenodd know- 
ledge of the habits of the fish ; a practised eye for the quality and 
condition of the water; an aptitude for chooang the most &TOur- 
able spots — an art wmch cau neither be oommmdcated nor de- 
scribed; firm nerves, and a steady, quiet hand. 3n favourable 
weath^, whea the skv^ is douded. the air cool, and, above all, 
when there is a fine rouing breeze balding the trees and riiq^ling 
np the surface of the water into mimic wiaves, it is a most exating^ 
aaad fascinating amusement. On such occasionsi, the fish general^ 
nm pretiy &eely, and afford the angler plenty of opportunity for 
hisnatience and skilL 

The rod for trolling should be about ten or twdve feet long: 
Some, it is true, pr^er a longer rod ; and an erperienoed ansrkr ^ 
our aeqruaintanoe dedares^ that a rod of eighteen or twenty feet is 
prefera})le to auy.^ for our own part, no matter what tiie Idnd of 
fishing, we maintain that a rod can never be tdo Harht and mana^ 
aUe, consistently with the necessary strengtL IIms whidi require 
tiie ooramonal use of bodi hands, are, in our cprnkm, a cnmbrona 
said uncalled for addition to an anger's difficuiaes. In fij^iing lor 
the lordlv and riotous sahnon^ it is offcen absolut^ necessary to 
carry such a weapon : but we nave never yet seen tne fredi water 
fish which could not be killed with a rod easily manageable by one 
band, supposing the angler to possess ordinary peiiencet, and a 
certan d^r^ skilL 

I%e trolling rod should be tolerably stil^ and the fewer rings it 
has on the better, care being taken that Ihi^ are sufficiently large. 
eq;>ecially at liw end of the rod, which should be a' fixture, and 
mucii thidcer than the others. 

^e trolling line idiould at least be fifiy vards in length ; and we 
have found even this, with large fish in oroad water, quite httte 
enough. This line should be wound on a reel or wmch fixed to 
the bottom joint of the rod. Some prefer wooden reels or pirns, 
apparently without sufficient reason. One of the very best trailers 
we ever knew used something of the sort, and let his line trail on 
the ground as he fished along. We employ ourselves the wizich, 
as handy and convenient but do not much relish a multiplier, 
because it winds i^ too fast and noisily, and pays out too stiffly. 
This, however, is a mere matter of taste. 

Everybody has some theory about «k linfc. 1^ ^s«ssjS«^^ 2^ 
prefer a ^Dod one of pure hoise-haiz to e^en o^'est. \s^*^a» ws^ 



place it is not so liable to cbnfe, if prvptrlj attended to, as some 
other lines: and, in the next, it holds no vrater, dries qoicllj, 
qndngs well, and ncTer becomes dabby and sticky. This lattor 
qnality is, we anprehend, so valuable to the aii[;ler, that it wxai 
necessarily overbalance every other eiia=.ideroti(in. Whal troUET 
has not eiperienced the zniseries which, arise from wet flabby linra; 
Thich hang about his clothes and feet like spider'a web, and njfSo 
about among the grass like a skein of onimpled silic. It is trne, a 
gennine, nnadultcntted, horse-hair line of the reijiiisite lea^h bM 
streo^h for trolling, is rather an expensive utick i but then it 
■will fcst a man's lifetime, with care mid good luck- SBk is not 
good for trolling-linca ; and silk and Iwir do not make the bfSt 
compound in the world. 

The hook used in trolling, is the common doable hook, flied on 
a brass wire shank, with a loop at the end to receive the einip 
bottom, which it is necessary should be employed in this mode m 
fishinz. This hook should not be large. Toe wire shank must be 
loaded with lead, about two inches in length from the very bottom 
at the hook, tapering nicely up towards the other end. This lead 
should be as large as it can be, to go easily into the mouth and 
throat of the bait, because we are persuaded that the bait generally 
sinks through the water too slowly. Between the gimp bottom 
attached to the hook — which shomd be moveable at pleasure — 
and the line, you may insert a sort of gimp trace, furnished with 
tiree or four swivels, which many trollers recommend, and which 
most of the tackie-ahops will snpplv yon with; but we confess we 
do not think the swivels possess the advantages commonly attri- 
buted to them. They very often break, they do not always work 
freely, and they are liable to rust mid to corrode the gimp. We 
never fish with swivels ourselves ; we merely fasten our line with 
a simple slip-knot to the gimp bottom ; hut, perhaps, a very 
strong one, which can be leadixy removed at pleasure, may not 
be d^advantageous in strong running water. If, however, the 
general custom influence the angler, he can easily obtain the re- 
quired tackle &t any fishin? shoi>. 

To bait this gorge-hook, it is necessary to have a fiat brass 
needle, somewhat longer than the fish you bait with. We need not 
mve specific dimensions, because some trollers prefer lai^er baits 
Qian others. A friend of ours, who is the very soul of naltinea, 
has his needle graduated, so tW by simply laying his bait along 
the needle, he sees at a glance what sized nook will best suit his 
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mouth of the bait, drive it straight through the entire body, . 
bring it out exacHp between the forks of the tail. There is a siin 
monbrane encirclmg the tail, which will hold the gimp firm, and 
freveat the aeceaaity of tying a thread round the tail— the cluip- 
msriafali coattivajices, unless, perchance, tiie ■wtAei bo httngM 
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up with weeds, and then it may be excusable. The anning-wire 
attached to the hook should never protrude beyond the tail, but 
remain concealed in the bait. 

When all is ready, throw vonr bait lightly into the water, and 
let it sink very nearly to the bottom. Draw it up again at a mo- 
derate pacCj in any direction you choose, taking care to give it a 
jdight curvmg motion. Practice will soon make perfect in this 
respect. Experience alone can guide the angler to the most .fa- 
Tourable spots for his casts. The water in likely places cannot be 
^hed too closely and carefully. Eish are very easily missed ; and 
therefore, in favourable water, ahnost everv square inch shomd be 
worked over. Weeds will give the troller out little trouble, if he be 
<carefal to lay the barbs of the hook close to the cheeks of nis bait, 
and to turn the points downwards. Keep your bait clean, ana 
preserve it from bein^ bruised, if possible, as the pike, with all his 
voracity, is occasionally very particular. If fishing in a pond oi 
lake, you may make your casts as far and wide as you please ; 
although we do not believe vonr chance of success will be 
greater on that accoimt. Take care that the bait falls gently 
on the water, except in windy weather, and then it does not 
signify how great a splash you make — perhaps the greater the 
better. But if you are fishing in a navigable river, up and 
down wliich boats are per^tually passing, you cannot fisn too 
close to the side. Eighteen mches or two leet from the baxik, pro- 
vided the water be not too shallow, is anite far enough out in such 
waters. We have seen this proved to demonstration over and over 
again. A Erench officer, quartered in Cahds in the summer of 
1844, a very skilful troller — an accomplishment, by the way, some- 
what unusual in a Erenchman — ^never fished more than two feet 
from the side in navigable waters, however broad, and he was gene- 
rally very successful. His tackle was peculiar: his lines and hooks 
'were remarkably small; and his rod was very light indeed, very 
little removed mm the make and pliancy of a fly rod. bending and 
springing when he hooked a large fish like a switch. Notwith- 
stancang this tackle, which we would not take upon us to recom- 
mend. Captain Gruilluame understood the art of trolling right well, 
and was a most skilful brother of the craft. 

When vou feel a run, which the pike generally takes care shall 
be no doubtful matter, pay out your line and let him rove where ho 
likes. Do not let him run it on the winch himself, but slack it out 
for him, for if he feel the slightest resistance, he will suspect all is 
not right, and perhaps refuse to gorge. IL when he has taken the 
bait, he merely intends to play with it, he will keep swimming 
about from place to place, and your chance of getting him is in 
such a case very smalR but if he be in earnest, he will move off to 
his haunt at once; and when he has remained there perfectly still 
precisely ten minutes — ^more idme is often necessary — ^you may 
draw in your line with the left hand, aad V^^j^ l^^ss. ^assi^^* 
Striking him smartly under these ckc^flaa\«aRR»,^& vsb^r. «asess^ 
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leoommend, is not advisable. During the ten minnles yoa have 
allowed him, he has gorged the hoo£ and all the striking in iht 
WGrld. will make it no faster; although, if the £sh be Ter^ ^"^^9^ 
the indiscreet performance ma^ possiblj snap yonr rod or hne. If 
^e fish move off before ten nunutes be expured, let him alane, and 
he wilL perhaps, soon stop again ; if not, then jerk him smartJy, 
and make the best of it ; you will most ivobahljr capture him. 

It is, however, impossible to give oirecticms which can meet 
every contingency t&t mav arise. Experience ak)ne can enaiUo 
the angler to deal successfully vrith every difBcnltv ; but no art» no 
combination of power of words, can convey to otners the practical 
dnill and ready taet^iue resoikdng from tlukt experience. Goa^cal 
rules and leading prmciples may be laid down, but the art ol 
aimlyuig these rules and principies in all their singular varbtioiui 
jmia diversities, can be obtamed, or even comprehraaided, by expcai* 
ence alone. 

When the last struggbs of the nike are over, lift him gently out 
of the water. Some recommend landing nets, ^^s, &c., &i^ ftv 
this purpose. For our own part, we are not passionate admirers ol 
these supplementary aids, and have alvirays found our gimp strong 
enough to effect this object when the fish is fairly done up. Some 
snglers put their fingers in the pike's eyes ; ana others, which is, 
3»eriiaps, after all the best way, day him to smne shallow piac^ 
mad run him up the shelving aide. Whatever yon do, however, 
never put yoor hand near hu moutL His k^m are f ormidabW 
weai)on8, and he bites like a crocodile. Let him go, sooner th«i 
let him hold your finger. 

It is somethnes advisable to bait a few gorge4iook8 nrevioodj 
to starting, as they will save trouble on an emergency, and probafalj 
be sufficient for the day's sport. Put them, when baited, into « 
little bran, and they will keep stiff and fresh until you want them. 

^ere are various opinions about the scurt of bait which is beat 
adM)ted for the pike. Some recommend frogs, some roack dace, 
gudgeon, bleak, minnows, and even p^rch, with the back nn cut 
off. Some, a^ain, maintain Ihat mice, birds, bats, &c, are 
accepted as damties; whilst others have affinned that eels cut 
up into smaU bits are perfectly irresistible. 

" Who shall decide when doctors disagree P '' All these opinions 
are most probably the result of observation, and ate founded on 
fact ; but the observations may not have been sufficiently strict, 
and the fects may have been too hastily generalized. The truth, 
perhaps, is, the pike-fisher goes out on some particular day, un- 
providea with his accustomed favourite bait^ whatever that may 
be. The d£^ turns out to be highly promising, and the fish are 
eagerly on the feed. In his destitution, he baits with anything he 
ean get— frog, eel, or mouse— the first that comes to hand. He 
has an excellent day's sport, and goes away under the full p^sua- 
Moa that he is inddbted to the bait for all ms good luck. !No sock 
i&ieis'. The day waa £iroQrable— the fish were ravenously hungry—- 
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and, in all probability, anv other bait in the catalogne would have 
done just as well. The best bait must surely be that which will 
most universally attract the fish under all circumstances. That 
bait, we jmprehend— and we think most old trollers will agree with 
us — ^is a iresh, dark-backed, red-finned roach, with bright shining 
sides. Taking all waters and weathers and moods of the pike into 
consideration, this bait cannot be beaten ; and the angler who 
sticks to it will, in the lon^ run, outdo all his more fanciful com- 
petitors. To say that a pike will run eagerly at frogs, &c., is 
nothing. We know a troller once took several fish with the fresh 
red ffills, which, for lack of bait, he had cut out of one previously 
caught ; but who would pretend to argue that these are therefore 
a good general bait ? A large pike was once dn^ged out of a 
river in an eastern county, by putting a snap hook very neatly on 
the back of a sparrow, and lettmg the bird flap upon tiie top of the 
water. Where is the angler who would deduce from this solitary 
incident that a sparrow is the best bait for a large fish ? A friend 
of ours has more than once had good sport with a fresh herring for 
his bait ; but we never heard him contend that it was the best bait 
in the world. 

The fact is, when the pike are very hungry, they will run at 
almost anything; but a good roach will often tempt them when 
they are not hungry, and seem disposed to run at nothing. This 
is the true test ; ani in our humble opinion, the roach wiU bear it 
better than any other kind of bait which has ever been recom- 
mended. 

Some trollers take Kve roach with them in a fish-kettle, this is 
not necessary. Put a fine fresh caught roach, into clean, sweet 
bran with care, and by the time you arrive at the water side, they 
will be firm and stiff. Do not wash them before you bait, because 
you are very likely to rub off some scales in the process. As soon 
as the hook is thrown into the water, off goes the bran, and the 
fish sparkles and glitters with his skin unblemished. 

Another way of catching pike is with the snap. The snring snap 
is sold at all the tackle-shops, and^ as it is easily adjusted to 
any part of the bait by means of tne smaller hook, it is a very 
good weapon for the purpose. There is also a double-hooked 
snap sometimes usei for managing which directions are given in 
some fishing books ; but it seems at best but a roundabout trou- 
blesome process, scarcely worth comprehending or adopting. We 
have in our possession a singularly formidable sort of hook, or . 
rather bundle of hooks, used, and we believe invented, by a game- 
keeper of Lord Yarborough's. It consists of two strong treble- 
hooks, one double hook, and a single one, la^g in succession 
along a very strong gimp trace, with a good swivel in the middle 
of it. One of the barbs in the first treble hook is thrust upwards 
from under the mouth through the head of the bait, the second 
treble hook crosses over the shoulders, «sid.\sa& ^Tjfc^\*^^^«^^ 
poshed under the back fin; the do\x)b\e Wi>LSaTQSi.\ssLTiRWs.*^^5ftRi*^3«^ 
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and the single hook hanp loose hehind. If the pike yentnre to 
touch this bait so annec^ he must get the hooks into his mouth, 
and a smart jerk will fix them immoveably. 

This is unquestionably a killing affair; and, in the hands of a 
keeper, or an unfair fisher, is a powerful and valuable weapon ; but 
the genuine angler will be somewhat reluctant to adopt methods 
like these. They destroy the great charm of the art. He may 
assuredly obtain fish; but where are the suspense, uncertainty, 
dexterity, skill, and patience, which constitute the purest luxuries 
of the fisherman's amusement ? 

Some people spin the minnow for pike. This is but a sorry 
business; but those who are disposed to practise it, wiU find it 
fullv described under the instructions for catching trout. In this 
mode, S3 with the snap, the casts are made much in the same 
manner as in trolling. 

The pike is sometmies shot hj those who have a fancy for such 
sport. A light charge is put rnto the gun ; and all the art dis- 
played in the performance, consists in making due allowance for 
the refraction of the water, according to the depth and distance 
of the fish. It often happens that the fish is very much mutilated 
by this process. 

September and October are fine months for pike-fishing; but if 
the angler can stand the weather, the winter months are decidedly 
the best for large fish. Thorough pike-fishers always insist that 
they catch the nnest fish on sharp f rostv days, when there is a thin 
film of ice, spread over the surface of the water ; and we have 
ourselves taken good fish, affcer having had to break ice an inch 
thick to get our bait into the water. 



CHAPTER TL 

THE GRBYLINO. 



The Greylin^ is a fish bearing considerable resemblance to the 
trout, and chiefly abounds in the rivers of Derbyshire and York- 
shire; in the Teme, near Ludlow; and in the Luffg, and other 
streams in the vicinity of Leominster. Its general shape is rather 
longer, and more slender than the trout, particularly towards the 
tail • the head is small, and the eyes very protuberant. The sides 
of the fish are of a beautiful silvery gray, with numerous dark 
Btripes of a longitudinal shape. He is a keen and ready feeder, 
and rises readily at the fly^ and is partial to worms and maggots. 
Jndeed, ail kinds of water insects anord him sv)s\,c»asi<i^, ^ -well as 
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tiie roe of otber kinds of fish. Walton says, " Of grabs for grey- 
ling, the ash-grab, which is plump^ milk-white, bent round Ironi 
heaa to tail, and exceedingly tenoer, with a round head ; or the 
dock-worm, or grub of a pale yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher 
than the otner, with rows of feet all down nis belly, and a red head 
also, are the best — ^I say for greyling, because although a trout will , 
take both these, and the ash-grub especially, yet he does not do it 
so freely as the other, and I nave usually taken ten greylings for 
one trout with that bait ; though if a trout come, I have observed 
that he is commonly a very good one." 

The best months for angling for greyling are September, Oc- 
tober, and November. The larger kinds of this fish are partial to 
deep water, into which there is a gentle stream runmng. The 
smaller ones, which frequent the shallows and streams, may be 
readily taken with the fly, but those in deep pools are easier caught 
with the worm or maggot. The bait should fie close to the ground; 
and when a fish is hooked, great care must be taken in killmg him, 
for he has a very tender mouth from whidi he often slips his hold. 
Some anglers, ia fishing for the grejrling in still water, throw in a 
few maggots before commencing, with a view of drawing the fish 
together. Cabbage-grubs, grasshoppers, and lob-baits, are all suit- 
able to the tastes of the greyling. 

The foUowing dialogue on this ^sh, by Walton, is very charac- 
teristic of both the fisher and the fish. 

" Pisc. Why, then, by what you say, I dare venture to assure you 
it is a greyling, who is one of tne deadest-hearted fish in the world, 
and the bi^er he is, the more easily taken. Look you, now you 
see him plain : I told you what he was ; brii^ hither thsU; landing- 
net, boy; and now, sir, he is your own; and, beheve me, a good 
one, sixteen indies long I warrant him ; I have taken none such 
this year. 

" V lAT. I never saw a greyling^ before look so black* 

" Pisc. Did jrou not P why, then, let me tell you that you never 
saw one before in right season ; for then a greyling is very black 
about his head, gills, and down his back, and has his belly of a 
dark gray, dappled with very black spots, as you see this is ; and I 
am apt te conclude that from thence he derives his name of 
Umber. Though, I must tell you, this fish is past his prime, and 
begins to decline, and was in better season at Christmas than he is 
now. But move on, for it grows towards dinner-time ; and there 
is a very great and fine stream below, where we are almost sure of 
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Vllt. Let him come, I'll try a fall with him ; but I had thought 
that the greyling had been always in season with the trout, and 
had come m and gone out with him. . ^ . 

"Pisc. Oh no ! assure yourselves, a greyling is a winter fish, but 
such a one as would deceive any out such as do know him very 
well indeed ; for his flesh, even in. his -^rota^. ^«»skss^Ss^ ^^^k^^sss^.^'sS^ 
wiU so easily carve, that, in plain IxxvtVj^i^Sa'S^rj ^^^^vassj^'^"'^ 
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times ; but in bis perfect season, which, by the way, none but an 
overgrown greyling will ever be, I think him so ffood a fish as to 
be little inferior to the best trout that I ever tasted in my life." 



CHAPTER YIL " 

THE PERCH. 



Tun Perch is a handsome, noble looking fish; a bold, dashing 
biter, and a courageous fellow when hooked^ never yieldir^ as longf 
as he has any strength remaining, but fightmg bravely to the last.' 
He is extremely vcnraciqus when hungrv, and will spring at any- 
thing that comes in his wa^r. IndeecL he will oriten follow ar' 
smaller one of his own species when booked, and make everr, 
effort to devour it. In short, he is altogether, when lai^, one oi 
the best fish for sport wliich the fresh waters contain. 

The perch is gregarious, and in the matter of taking bait, re- 
markablv imitative ; so that when you have caught one, you should; 
invariably remain some time in the same place, as there is every 
probability you will ultimately get all there are. This is sO' 
commonly understood among anglers, that it is quite a proverfaiaT 
matter, Imown to every schoolboy, and invariably acted upon by all 
the lovers of the gentle craft. \ 

In March or April, and perhaps in May, according to the season,, 
the ^rch cast their spawn, so that they should oe suffered to 
remam unmolested at least till July or Aimist. In May and June 
t^ey are out of condition, are then of a pale, lead colour, and most 
execrable flavour; very different from the deep, bright nues which 
make them like bars oi gold in the water, and the sweet firm flesh 
which distinguishes them in September and October. 

The perch is very prolific. Ecot, of Geneva, opened a fish of a 
pound weight, the ovarium of whicn weighed a quarter of a pound, 
and contained 992,000 eggs. Their increase, in favourable situa- 
tions, must consequently DC enormous. 

This fish reaches a considerable size. Some authors affirm that 
he has occasionally attained a weight of nine or ten pounds. Perch 
have sometimes been caught at Whittlesea-mere of six pounds ; 
and we have ourselves taken them of three and four pounds. But, 
speaking generally, an angler must consider himself somewhat 
fortunate u he succeed in killing perch, whose average weight shall 
reach a pound or a pound and a half. Excellent sport is to be 
obtained with Bsh much below these weights; for, as he is a 
i^arJess dasiiing fellow, he will always affotcL Wie s^Ttsman more 
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amusement than any other fisli twice bis size, with the exception 
of the trout and sahnon, whose magnificent leaps and rushes, none 
who have ever witnessed them can possibly forget. 

The perch frequents deep weed}'- holes, the stone walls about 
locks and nulls, reedy streams, where the water pours freely; 
and invariably in those places where there is a constant or frequent 
rapid fall of water. If you can keep your line down, the stronger 
the stream in which you angle for perch the better; but more will 
be said on this matter m another place. 

Perch are to be met with almost everywhere ; there is scarcely a 
liver in England, adapted to his nature and habits, iu wliich he 
cannot be found. The lakes in the north of England, and many 
in Scotland, are full of these fish ; and private ponds in which jack 
are preserved generally abound with them ; as the jack will not eat 
the perch imless urged by extremity of hunger, and then he seldom 
recovers the effects of the perch's sharp and penetrating dorscd 

The flesh of the perch was deemed salubrious by the physiciaiffi, 
and they were accustomed to prescribe two little rouna bones in 
lus head to be dissolved, and taken as a remedy for the '* stone." 
There are various modes of cooking the pjerch. The best way with 
"which we are acquainted, is to fry him in butter, and then serve 
hun up with rich, hot shrimn sauce. In Scotland, they make what 
is called a " water-souchie of hun; but this is a flabby, wishy- 
W£ushy affair altogether ; tha flavour of tlie fish is lost in that of the 
onion, and you wish in vom that you could lose the taste of the- 
onion as easily. 

Being a bold biter, and a somewhat unscrupulous fisk thejperchi 
is very readily attracted by bait, and very quickly caugnt. When 
he bites he requires rather more time than might oe imagined from 
bis bold and determined character ; but experience will soon con- 
vincc the angler, that, whenever the perch escapes, it is, generally 
speaJdng. because he has not been allowed time enough to get the 
nook well into his gullet. The perch requires considerable indul* 
genee in this respect, especially when angled for with a gudgeon. 

Almost all kinds of tackle, however common and unpretending^ 
will do for catching perch. The rod should be rather stiff, hght, 
and not larg^er than is necessary to clear the weeds ana other 
obstacles wmch sometimes line the sides of perch haunts. The 
line should be of hair, about nine hairs in thickness. The hooks 
about No. 4, and the bottom gut a yard in length at least. Some 
anglers use gimp, but there can be no necessity for tackle of such 
strength; sahnon and trout are killed with gut, and why not 
perch? 

Most anglers use a float in perch fishing. This method un- 
doubtedly saves trouble and attention in still water ; but in strong 
streams and boiling eddies, where the best perch fishing is often to 
be obtained, it is of no use whatever. Li w^ ^laafc *^^^^ss»i. ^cssa^ 
be kept down with a bullet attsmi\iel \jc> ^,\^^^ *viaRk\«ji^.\ '^ "^ 
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paternoster as it is called, well leaded, may be made use of. To 
the hooks — and in this mode of angling yon may have as many aa 
you Uke — small gudgeons or minnows should bo fixed by the 
nose or the back fin; and when the fish bites in the running 
stream, the ansrler will feel the short, quick jtrks whidi indi(»i;e a 
perch run unaer such circumstances* These hooks may also be 
toed with worms, if large and red. 

In fishing with gudgeon or minnow in iranouil, or in gently 
flowing waters, nm the hook under the back nn, and put shot 
enough, about a foot above the bait, to keep it down wdL You 
may use a float or not, in this case ; but it is more difficult for 
young anglers to kill a fish without a float than with one. Some 
authors recommend sninning a dead minnow for the perch, on the 
curious ground that the rod-fisher may kill a trout or pike. This 
chance must be a very remote aflieiir, as we should faibby, for the 
angler seldom encounters the two in the same stream. 

Several kinds of bait are recommended for the i)erch ; gudgeon, 
minnow, worms, gentles, frogs. Undoubtedly this fish will take 
all these, and many others of a similar kind. We have seen then:^ 
for instance, killed with slugs, and the stone-loach is thought to be 
very persuasive. The coiomon bait, however, for this fisL taking 
all thmgs into consideration — season, size of fish, state oi water, 
weather, &c., &c. — is a fine large red garden worm, coi^aionly 
caQed a lob or dew-worm. 'JHiese may be gathered by thousands 
late in the evening after rain, without any fear of injuring them, as 
they are then crawling about above groimd: but ixone but red 
worms must be taken, the black being altogether useless, avoided 
even by small eels. Pill a large flower-pot or some other con- 
venient vessel, earthenware being preferabh, with a quantity of 
long clean moss ; press it down hard, put the worms on the to^ of 
it, and drop upon them a very small quantity of pure, sweet nSlk 
to purge and purify them. If thib moss be frequentiy washed ana 
turaeo, and the worms carefully put on the top of it every time, 
they will keep a long period, and will become clear, firm, and of 
surprising toughness. We do not believe that a better bait than 
these worms, so prepared, can be found for perch. Brandlings, 
and small red worms, and similar fancy things, are lauded bv some 
auth9rs; but we feel confident that a little experience will soon 
convince the angler there is nothing comparable to a well-prepared 
dew-worm. It will often temnt the percl^ late in the evening, when 
he is roving ab9ut shallow places in search of prey ; and a large 
eel will rush at it greedily. 

Perch may be caught nearly all the year round: but perhaps 
August, September, and October^ are the best months, as the fish 
are then in nigh season, splendid m colour, and full of condition and 
vigour. In cloudy weather, this fish will bite all day; but, 
generally speaking, earlv in the morning and late in the day, far 
int^o the evening, are tne most favourable periods. The largest 
pereM we ever saw taken, were caught wim a dew-worm, near a 
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public ferry, where the bottom was gravelly, and the water not too 
dear. They were caught between tibee and five in the morning^ in 
August, whilst the thick, heavy dew was on the water, and before 
it had been disturbed by the usual traffic. 

The hooks commonly recommended for perch, are too small. 
No. 4 will be found the most efficient size ; for this fish has a large 
mouth, out of which a small hook may very easily slip. 

As to the float, if he must have one, the angler should be guided 
by ctrcumstances, such as weight of shot, nature of bait^ current, 
depth. &c., but on no account should it be very large ;. mdeed, as 
an orainary rule, everv part of an angler's apparatus, which may be 
seen by the fish, shomd!^ be as small as the exigencies of the case 
■will permit. 

In manv countries, the perch is esteemed a vary dainty dish. 
In Italy, Androvandus praises it. Gesner prefers it to the trout. 
He tells us that the Germans have a proverb, " More wholesome 
than a perch of the Ehine;" and adds, that the river perch is so 
wholesome, that physicians allow him to be eaten freely by 
wounded men. those suffering from dangerous fevers, and by 
women in child-bed. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THE CARP. 



This is a shy, cunning, and careful fish, very crafty and suspicious 
and, therefore, very difficult to deceive. All the skill and ingenuity 
of the angler, are required to entrap him; and his patience-^that 
only virtue wnich the would-be wise of this world will allow him — 
will be tried to the uttermost. 

The carp is a very handsome fish, and is very highly esteemed, 
especially among some continental nations, for his edible qualities. 

He is to be found in most of the ponds and rivers of Europe ; but 
he chiefly frequents those waters which have a very gentle flow: 
and in haunts of this kind, his flesh acquires the highest degree of 
deUcacy and ffout of which it is susceptible. Perhaps, those fish 
are the best, both in colour and fiavour, which are taken out of lakes, 
and ponds of pure, limpid water, which is continually changed by 
a placid current perpetually runnmg through them, and the bottoms 
of which are covered with fine sand or pebbles. If, in addition to 
these advantages, the water which drains into these ponds or lakes 
from the surrounding lands, falls over a shin^l^ <st mft^^^^ '^^^^ 
the carp will be of splendid qualityj wft!i\«ficss»^iasj^'^^^i^^ 
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Tlie carp will live to a great age \ and in jhyourable sihiatiKHur, 
will attain a yery large size. It is said, that the big old carp wfaidi 
are to be found in the fosse of the chateau at fontainebleau, in 
france, were placed there in the time of Francis L Buffon sp^ks 
of carp in the fosse of Portchartrain, which were one. hundred and 
fifty years old, and still possessed all the viyacitv and a^ty of 
ordinary fish. Others are spoken of by some autnors, whidi had 
attained the age of two hunmred years. 

We must, howeyer, take all these stories about the ages of fish, 
cttm grano salts. It is extremely difficult to obtain correct infonna- 
tion on such a subject, especially as the evidence, from the nature 
of the case, must necessarily be of a yery loose and inadequate 
description. The weight of fish is a more tangible affair ; and on 
this point we cannot be yeiy far deceived, if pr(^)er precautions be 
adopted. Carp, if only half the statements on recoid be true, will 
undoubtedly reach a very large size, esf^ecially in the north of 
Europe, where they seem to be highly prized, and very carefally 

J)rotected. Pallas says, that the Volga produces carp five feet in 
ength. "In 1711," says Eleazar !Blocn, in his splendid work> 
"a carp was caught near Frankfort, on the Oder, which was more 
than nme feet long, and three round, and which weighed seventy 
pounds." In the lake of Zug, in Switzerland, one was taken whicn 
weighed ninety pounds. Monsieur Pesson-Maisonneuve seems to 
think their size varies according to the places they inhabit, and 
the food they live upon. " In !rance," says he, " they reach ten 
or twelve pounds^ in Germany, they become monstrous. They are 
taken in Pomerania, thirty or forty pQunds in weight ; and in Prussia^ 
fifty pounds is a common size I" Por our own part, we should like 
to see one of these extraordinary fish, but much fear we shall not 
be so fortunate. 

The carp spawn in May, and even in April, when the spring is 
forward and warm. They seek out quiet places covered with ver- 
dure, in which to deposit their eggs ; and it is said that two or 
three males follow each female, in order to swim over and impreg* 
nate the deposit. At this season, carp which inhabit rivers and 
running streams, endeavour to get into more tranquil waters ; and 
if, durmg their migration, they meet with unexpected obstacles, 
they are very resolute and determined in their efforts to overcome 
them ; leaping, it is affirmed, after the fashion of the salmon, ^ye or 
six feet in height, in order to accomplish their purpose. 

The carp multiplies prodigiously. A fish of naif a pound in 
weight has been found, on examination, to contain 270,000 eggs ; 
one of a pound-and-a-half weight, 342,000, and one of nine pounds, 
the enormous number of 621,000 eggs. 

The carp are very tenacious of life. Many anecdotes illus- 
trative of tJiis fact are on record. Indeed, in Prance it is no un- 
common thing to transport them to great distances from one lake 
or river to another, wrapping them in fresh grass, and dipping 
^em every twenty'ioui hours of the iouraey ixito fesk water for 
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a fsw miimtes to recrcdt their strength. In this manner they are 
made to perform long journeys mth comparative seoority/and 
scarcely any risk of loss. 

Carp are suhject to many diseases. We have seen them often 
covered with spots Mke the small-pox ; and some of the lar^ old 
ones 9ie frequently nearly white, as if infected with a kmd of 
leprous disorder. 

The flesh of the carp is soft, luscious, well-flavoured and nou- 
lishing. In Prussia, the head is preferred on account of its ex- 
cellent flavour. The intestines are likewise esteemed delicacies 
when eaten with pepper, ginger, and salt. In fact, the carp is an 
excellent fish when properly cooked: for accomplisliin^ which, 
ahnost anv cookery oook will famish a tolerable receipt. The 
soft-roed nsh are much sought after by professed epicures as a 
delicate dish; and, indeed, some writers attribute to them the 
property of restoring consumptive persons to perfect health. 

'the older physicians dabbled witn the carp, as well as with most 
other flsh. His fat has been used as a moMymg unguent to soothe 
the nerves when suferin^ under what is termed '' hot rheumatism.*' 
TTis gall has been apphed as a linament for sore eyes. A small 
triangular stone, supposed to be discernible in the jaws of the 
carp, is said to act as a styptic when ground to a fine powder, and 
has oeen found efficacious m bleedings at the nose ; and " aoove 
the eyes," says an old doctor, *' two little bones exist, semicir- 
cular in shape, which are diligentlv preserved b^ noble females 
against the lunitical disease." All this soesma sufficiently absurd at 
thepresent day. 

The baits recommended for carp are very numerous, and many 
of them very fanciful. Pastes otall kinds and colours, flavourea 
with cheese, sugar, honey, nn, &c. ; beans, corn fiies slugs, gen- 
'nes, grubs, caterpillars, and worms, are to be found m this sm- 
gular catalogue. In Germany, where carp abound, grains of 
wheat, steeped in water until they swell ana split the outer skin» 
are considered tempting luxuries. A small grasshopper has occa- 
sionally proved successm ; but no curtificial bait will ever seduce 
the carp. Yet, notwithstanding this sumptuous array of dishes 
for the epicure, jjerhaps. after all, a clean tough red-worm, or a big 
bluebottle fly, will be found the most generally attractive bait for 
this singular fish. 

The rod for carp-fishing should have plenty of spring, because 
the line must be as thin and fine as possible, consistent with the 
size and strength of the fish. Kunning tackle must be used for 
carp, as, indeed, it ought to be for all fish, biff or little ; and the 
line, which should be of horsehair, must be omy three hairs thick. 
The bottom of the finest gut should be the length of the rod ; and 
the hook. No. 8, must be covered over with the bait, shank and 
all. If, however, you bait with a bluebottle, no matter how small 
your hook, but it must be put acroaa tVift\«^^^fi^^s3aSsKt'^&& 
vings. 
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The float— yon are <m llie wliole better without one^-shoidd be 
yery small : a bit of quill an inch bng will do, and the bait must 
rest on the ground. 

When thus prepared, conceal yourself completely behind a tree 
or bush : drop your bait as gently as if thistle-down were falling on 
the water ; sum up the whole stock of your patience, and calmly 
wait the event. As soon as you see the float or line move, let the 
flsh run away a short distance, and th^i check him very gently. 
All attempts at strikiog will be merely ridiculous, as your ex- 
tremely lignt tackle will pe snapped in a moment. Only give him 
plenty of line, just keeping pressure enough to stimulate his ex- 
ertions, and yon are sure m your prey. His Y&ry strength and 
Tigour will soon tire him, uid you may thus draw him out with 
security. 

Carp bito &eely from Eebruary until June, and may then be 
caught at all times of the day. From June to September they bite 
well, morning and evening. After this it is useless to fish for them 
with a line till February again. In tiie heats of summer, the night 
is unquestionably the most favourable season for killing this shy 
flsh. You can see nothing, but then you camiot be seen ; and the 
jerk of the line will infallibly tell you whai yon have got a fisL 

It is also recommended to grotmd baii the spot where you intend 
to flsh, some hours before joa. commence op&nAaojis, The follow- 
ing has been often eulogised as a ^voiuite comnost. Take a 
quantity of well-cooked veal, a handful of oatmeal, and a little 
honey, oruise them in a mortar, and mix them in a thin paste or 
batter^ with new milk, and a lew grains of assafoetida. Crush 
down m a mortar a quantity of woams, gentles, slugs, and some 
lumps of the most tallowy dieese you can find ; thicken the veal 
batter with this conmound, and then roll it up into httle balls : 
these balls must be thrown into a compost of tallow greaves ana 
grains steeped in bullock's blood, and the eidnre mess sunk in the 
place you intend to fish, some hours before you commence. 

This, we are informed, is a most attractive ground-bait ; and, 
sure we are, it is suficiently nasty to dkiisfy the most inflexible 
advocates of such ground-bait practices. 

It is difficult to decide where the favourite haunts of the carp 
reaUy are, but the angler will always have the best chance of suc- 
cess, who selects the most retired spots, and studiously keeps him- 
«elf from observation. 

Carp, like pike, may be taken with the snare, when they lie. 
basking in the sun. The operator must conceal mmself as much 
as he can, and then no more dexterity is required than in snaring 
a pike. This is by no means an uncommon practice in France. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE TBKCH AND BARBEL. 

The tench is a handsome thick fish, of a greenish yellow colour, 
with a jeculiaxly greasy sUppery skin. His form and appearance 
give one the idea of great richness and delicacy; and, indeed^ when 
properly cooked he is reaJly a very delicious fish. 

Tench are found in nearly all parts of Europe, but only in lakes, 
marais, ponds, and weedy nvers, where there is little or no current. 
They prefer stagnant muddy waters to any other : and during the 
severity of the winter, like eels, they bury themselves in the mud. 
In the hot davs of summer and autunm, they are to be seen bask- 
ing and flounaering about under ihe large leaves of the water-lily; 
and in the deep etangs in the maraU in continental countries we 
have seen them wallowing about in shoals amongst the weeds and 
lilies, beneath the hot burning sun, apparently regardless of our 
boat until we could almost touch them. 

These fish spawn late in the spring; or early in the summer, 
according to the lateness or forwardness of the season, and seek 
the most Secluded and weedy places, clogged up, as it were, with 
vegetation, to deposit their e^s, which are of a greenish colour 
and very small. They are wondrouslv prolific, and increase 
prodigiously if undisturbed. In a female, weighing about 
three pounds and a half, there were counted more than 297,000 

mien particularly well nurtured, and in a favourable situation, 
the tench will occasionally attain a weight of seven or eight 
pounds. This, however, is of rare occurrence, for although the 
fish grows very fast, he will seldom be found to exceed two or 
three pounds. 

Like carp, tench are extremely tenacious of life, and may be 
carried very long journeys in wet grass, without the slightest fear 
of losing them. 

Many medicinal properties have been attributed to the tench — 
but who will vouchsafe for their authority and truth ? It has been 
credited, that when cut into pieces and placed on the soles of the 
feet, his flesh will overcome the virulence of the plague, and dissi- 
nate the heat in the fiercest fevers ; that, when applied alive to the 
brow, he will relieve pains in the head ; that, phmted on the nape 
of the neck, he wiU aUay inflammations in the eyes ; and that, when 
held in contact with the lower part of the body; he will eflectuallY 
core the jaundice. 
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The tench has been called iihe physician of the pike, the latter 
being supposed to rub hunself against its soft mollifying skin when 
sick or wounded. This notion does not seem to rest upon any 
sufficient foundation, and yet it is almost universally credited. 

The flesh of this flsh is rich, luscious, and deucate, although 
somewhat muddy in its flavour, put the ancients, who have offered 
some illustrious examples of their familiarity with the gastronomic 
art, and the appreciation of the delicacies which nature simplies, 
considered the tench very difficult of digestion, and held hmi in 
Ught estimation. And an old Silesian physician, who seems to 
have shared these prejudices, says — " The tench is a vile neglected 
fish, very flabby and glutmous. bad for digestion, a food fit only 
for paupers and serfs. If he had ever eaten the fish when under 
the innuence of Dr. Kitcnener, or Mr. Soyer, he would have 
smacked his Ups, and revoked his opinion. 

The tench is by no means a shy fiish, but he bites, perhaps, slower 
than others. He will plav with and mumble the bait some time 
before he will take it, so that he requires a great deal of indulgence, 
and must be allowed to have his own wav for some minutes before 
the angler can venture to interfere with him. 

The oaits commonly recommended are the same as those sug- 
gested for carp-fishing, and the ground-bait, when required, may be 
made up from the recipe just men. 

Some anglers, and very skilful ones too, have a few pet baits 
peculiar to themselves, which they pronounce irresistible in angling 
for this fisL We are acqjiainted with a clever artist, who never 
fishes for tench with anything but a large dew worm, and he boasts 
ot his extraordinary success. In Erance, the small white ^krden 
slug is recommended in wot weather, just after showers of rain. 
But Captain GuiUaume affirms that merac is the best and most 
attractive bait for tench— that it is, in fact, perfectly unequalled. 
We have never submitted this hint to the test ot experience, but 
the captain is a high continental authority, and may be safely relied 
upon by his brethren of the craft. 

As a general rule, perhaps, a dear red worm will be found the 
most taking and useful bait, especially in the heats of summer. 
The bait should always touch the ground in any water, and in all 
seasons. 

In rivers, the tench may be caught from April to October, and 
in still waters from May to September, although we once had a 
capital day's sport in the middle of November, in a small pond, 
during fine o^en weather. These fish bite best in the morning ana 
eveniD^, but m imld showery weather they will feed all the day, 
and offer good sport. 

In fishing for tench the angler must be cautious, circumspect^ 

and still, as the fish, in the event of any noise or alarm, will bury 

himself in the mud as quickly as possible. If, on beinff hooked, he 

endeavours to rush into the mud, hold lum firm, but without 

pnUiag; this will keep his mouth open, and prevent him rooting 
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liis nose into tlie mire. After being held in this way for a short 
time he will bolt off. and try the same dod^ in another place. 
Tliese efforts the skilfol angler will defeat, untu the fish is eihiausted 
by lus own exertions. 



THE BASBEL 

Is a well made, handsome, and powerfal fish^ verv active and 
▼igorous, quite the sort of fellow to try the strength oi the angler^s 
tackle, ana the dexterity of his hand. He is very fond of rapid 
waters, which run over stony bottoms, and will He for a Ions time 
in a boiling current under shelving banks, near old stone walls and 
piles, or about sunken trees or old timber. In these sort of places 
the larger fish are generally to be found- and as the barbel c^ads 
alike the fierv heats or extreme cold, he commonly hes near the 
bottom, and haunts the deepest parts of the stream. 

The barbel is gr€«arious, and is to be found in many of the 
rivers in England : but the Trent and the Thames are perhaps 
better supplied with this fish than any other British streams. 

Stories nave been told of the barbel having attained a weight of 
fifteen or twenty pounds; but these are instances of very rare 
occurrence, as he seldom exceeds eicht or ten pounds, and even 
this is deemed a very large size, ana by no means usual. These 
fish spawn early in June. Walton says in April ; but perhaps they 
vary according to seasons and situanons. Some authors suppose 
he never casts spawn until his fifth or sixth vear. 

The barbel is a long-lived fish. His flesh is white and deli- 
cate in appearance ; and, when cooked according to the receipt 
for stewing tench and carp, he is not altogether the most despi^ 
eable of all fish, and might perhaps be eaten by a very hungry 
man. 

The fish will live four or five hours after he has been taken out 
of the water. The barbel is supposed to possess the peculiar 
power of causing the water to bubble up on the surface above his 
head when he makes his respirations. The eel is also believed 
to ffldiibit the same faculty; but as these air bubbles may be 
accounted for in a more satisfactory manner, we may be allowed 
to call in Question the truth of these notions altogether. 

The barbel takes its name from the beard or wattles which hang 
about his mouth: and when he is young and very small, he is 
called in Erance Barbillon." "With these beards or wattles," 
says Walton, "he is able to take such a hold of weeds and moss, 
that the sharpest floods cannot move him from his position. He 
seems to have the power of rooting into the mud. and pig-like, 
wallowing in the mire and weeds at the bottom of deep holes, and 
under overhanging banks.'" 
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This fish feeds on flies, bees, bugs, ^irea^ja, tm^'^\s»^ -^^sto^v 
sings, snails, and similar kinds ol 'bait \ \svA wcL^^stsTW^^ \ss5i^ixs«^s^ 
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or adopted yarioiis other baits to entr^ this inaj, shy-bitiiig fish» 
vhich we shall soon notice. 

The eggs of the barbel are si^posed to be injniioas : and an 
opinion once prevailed in the north of Euroj^ that tney vho 
partook of them copiously would '' shrink up m great dagger of 
Efe." 

The barbel is a strong and powerful fish, and strong and 
powerful tackle is commonly recommended in angling for him. 
This is not necessajry. The same tackle that will kill the salmon^ 
will, in skilful hands, bring the most powerful barbel to the creel ; 
and, therefore, the an^er who uses light tackle with thia 
cautious fish, has a much better chance of deceiymg him, than 
one who employs a coarser sort. The fishiiijg materials sugg^ted 
for carp and tench will be found, under all circumstances, tne best 
a(kntea for this description of nsL 

The baits recommended are worms, tallow greaves, slun. 
gentles, grubs, and bits of cheese. To these the Erench anglers ada 
maggots found in dead rats, leeches, meat, cheese used in ooddng 
maccaroni, called la grwjfere, and thejroke of eggs, ail mixed up to- 
gether to a pro]9er consistency. Tne common red worm, when 
dean and tough, is as good a hoit as any of these mentioned, and 
will be most effective u allowed to trail on the ground ; indeed, in 
barbel-fishing, the bait should always touch the bottom. 

Running water is preferable to any other for the sport, and 
a large shot, cased in sand-coloured leather, a foot or two above 
the hook, will keep it down without bein^ perceived by the fish. 
Leather is to be preferred to clay^ which is commonly used, 
because the latter will soon wash o£^ and, owing to the constant 
kneadiogs required, assists in wearing the fine gut bottom. The 
angler is better without a float. 

The night is the best time for catching barbeL Evening and 
morning are likewise favourable periods : but he wiU not bite well 
in the full dav, nor in bright moonlignt nights. The barbel re- 
quires time when he takes the bait, and a single short jerk is 
neeessarv to %s. the hook well in his leathery jaws. When nooked 
he affordis good sport with light tackle, because he is very strong 
and active ; but when you have exhausted his vigour and got him 
out, the best thing you can do, in the opinion of many rod-fisheni^ 
is to throw him in a^ain for another bout, as he is not worth Ms 
salt in a culinary point of view. 

The receipt for ground-bait, without which there is little profit 
in angling for this fish, is recorded in the instructions for carp-fisniagv 
and will serve for all fish which require such inducements. 

Barbel-fishing is not much sought after by regular andthorou^ 

going anglers. The fish is seldom to be caught unless the groimd- 
ait has been previously thrown in ; and even then, success is fer 
hcfm being certain. Many London anglers are, however, fond of the 
fffort, and are remarkably skilful in it ; and, as the Thames abounds 
xn moBjr localities with mese fish, iheie ia cppeaa^ wsi ^ wide field 



to this spectea of apoit, sav9 of the barbel, "he is cniioas U. 

ImitB that th^ maj be cfean and aweetj that is to saj, to have 

CT worms veil Bconied, and not kept m mot aad muaty mow, 
he is a cuiious feeder : but at a well-flcoiired lob-worm ne wQI 
bite as bddlj as at any Dait, and especiallT if, the night or two- 
be^jre yott fish for hint you ahail bait the pGtces where jon intend 
to fish for him with big worms cut into pieces : and iu>t« that 
none did over-bait the place, or fish too early or too late for a bsrbeL 
Aad ibe barbel will bite also at gentles, which not being- too much, 
fmoqted, but green, are a choice bait for him ; and so is cheese, 
which is not ti) be too hard, but kept a da; or two in wet linen 
doth tffl maie it tongh ; with this yon may also bait the water 
a ds^ or two before you fish for toe baiwl, and be mach the 
lik^O' to catch fish." 



CHAPTEEX 

THS CB0B, THE BKSAlt^ ABD TEE BOACH. 

Tee eini is a Htronif, compact, but rather clumsily built fish, well 
adapted to afford ct^tal sport to the su^er, but is a very miaemble 
D&ir in the hands of the eodk. Walrau nves a receipt which ho 
says will make him eatable, but who wul be at the trouble of 
taring itf Tho IVencb, who imdcrsland this department of 
oookery as well as, or better perhaps, than any other people ooder 
the mm, ^rronouncc him a, vilknous fisb ; uid they are most 
cntainly n(;ht. His fiesh his woolly and wa,tery, and has a nasty 
sweetness abont it which is absolute^ nauseon}, Perhaps the best 
mode of servina; np the chub, would be .to imitate the Irish 
muiager'e method of perfonniiig Hamlet— sand up the richest 
receipt tou can get, hot and piquante, otKitting tie j^. 

The cnub spawns about the tunc of Easter, md is probably very 
prolific. Hi= eggs, whifli arij vr.'Uow, and about the size of a grain 
of poppy seed, iu« deposited on the gtarel, in very shallow water. 
?%e operation is supposed to occupy a period of about e^ht days. 

Most of the rivers of England confoin chub. He haunts deep, 
qmet holes, under overhanging banks, frequents the bottoms of oSl 
■tralk, and deep retired nooks, where piles and old posts stick up 
oat of the bottom, and yet he hkes occasioDolly to fight against 
Rtnmg mshin? streams, laiA to contend with tho most rapid waters. 
The canb of the river is fw finer, and mcreft wA.w«, 'liacOtia. Ns(sS&^ 
of thejwod or lake; indeed, lie isiuAi o&«a.taos&.Ssi'^esi>si**3.» 
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except it commmncates easily and freely "with some rly^^ or 
constaatly open current. 

The fisn attains a considerable size. It is said he will sometimes 
weigh six or seven nounds ; and in some continental waters, he has 
been known to reacn the weight of ten pounds. Eish of this size^ 
however, must be very scarce: as few sportsmen can boast of 
having seen them so large. A cnub was caught in the Thames, in 
tiie month of May, 1844 which weighed four pounds. He was a 
very strojog, active fish, shot across the river like an arrow on 
feenng himself hooked, and fought well for a fall hour, before he 
could be got out of the water. He was caught with a common 

fut-Hne • and, therefore, required considerable indulgence before 
e could be overcome. Tnis was a remarkable fish in the esti* 
mation of many who saw bun. 

Chub are gregarious, and in hot weather may be seen ba^dng on 
the surface of the water, over some deep hole, in considerable 
numbers. The moment they become sensible that they are 
observed, they sink down in an instant, being perhaps, with 
scarcely an exception, the shyest of all fish. 

The chub requires adroit management when first hooked. But 
clumsy and strong as he is, and thick-headed as he looks, we 
would nevertheless recommend tibe same tackle as that suggested 
for the carp. The lighter the tackle, the easier it is to deceive the 
fish, and the greater the merit of overcoming him. 

The baits generally recommended for chub-fishing, are red 
worms, gentles, ffrubs, bite of cheese, insects, &c.; but as the 
fish is a gross feeder, he prefers large baits to small ones, 
invariably. A lobworm will tempt him, while a smaller one would 
be unheeded; and a cockchafer will attract him, when a lesser 
insect will excite no attention whatever. The best summer bait^ 
is a large bumble-bee. H the angler will pass his hook under the 
fore legs of the bee, without injuring him, and, concealmg himself 
behind a tree, or any other shelter which may overhang the 
haunt of the chub, will dibble the insect on the surface of the 
water, allowing him to burr and spin, and produce little rippling 
circles aU about him, he will soon see the chub rise leisurely out 
of the deep, and gently suck the bee into his mouth, as a city 
alderman laps up his caUipee. In this manner, precisely, the large 
one just recorded was caught in the river Thames. 

Occasionally, a chub will take a minnow or frog^ but this 

happens very seldom, and only at the close of the sprmg. Baits 

have been recommended for different sections of the season, for 

chub-fishing ; but many of them are fanciful, and some very nastv. 

Elies and worms will capture him at all times ; and he is scarcely 

worth being very nice about. Grasshoppers are fine bait whenever 

you can get them; and little pills made of tallow and cheese, 

flavoured with musk, are said to be peculiarly tempting. The 

^^^oh JSsb for him with cherries ; but many of the anglers in 

prance consider the bait of moxe value ^IbasvlW ^b^ oad seldom 

^^e themselves any trouble about bim. 
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The chub requires ground-bait in a ^neral way, which may be 
made according to the receipt abeady given. 

Ajs this fish will rise at a fly, those who like it may whip away 
for him at the end of summer, when there is nothing better to be 
done. 

The best season of the year for chub-fishing, is &om June to the 
end of Au^t ; but he may be caught all the year round. Evening 
and mormng are the best parts of the day, as he seldom feeds 
when the sun is high. ^ The angler must be cautious and still, for 
the chub is a shy, suspicious fish ; and if two or three are taken in 
rapid succession out of the hole where they are assembled, they 
will grow fearful, and chan^ their haunts for some time. 

The chub is soon killed in a general way : but when he is large, 
he is exceedingly difficult to manage, and is a very troublesome 
customer with delicate tackle. Perseverance and patience, how- 
ever, are sure to beat him; and if devoid of these quahties, the 
angler had better break his rod, and renounce the craft for ever. 



THE BKESAH 

is a great, flat, coarse, ugly fish, strong in the water, but utterly 
detestable on the table. The French, it is true, are oi a somewhat 
different opinion, and hold him in some degree of estunation. 

This fish frequents still places in deep, placid waters ; but prefers 
the retirement of ponds and lakes, where the water is stiU, the 
locality undisturbeo, and the bottom weedy and muddy. 

The bream is to be found in most of the slo'n^ still rivers of 
England, and sometimes attains a very large size; he is then very 
much like a pair of bellows in shape, and much the same in flavour. 
In the north of Europe, this fisn has been known to reach the 
weight of twenty pounos ; and^ in 1749, there were taken at a 
single draught, out of a large lake in Sweden, five thousand bream; 
the aggregate weight of which was eighteen thousand pounds. 
We have ourselves caught them four or five pounds in weighl^ and 
have heard of other people catching them stiH larger ; but this size 
is bv no means general. 

The bream spawn late in June or early in July, and at that 
season seek out the level shelving sides, or the muddy bottoms of 
rivers well stocked with weeds. Each female is accompanied with 
three or four males. They multiply very rapidly; ancL indeed, 
137,000 eggs have been counted in the ovarium of a single female. 
During the season, it is said the males are covered with tubercles 
like the small-pqx. " At this season," says a Erench writer, "they 
make a ^eat noise as they swim in numerous flocks ; and yet they 
distinguish the sound of oeUs or the tambour, or any other ana- 
logous tooes, which sometimes frighten them, retard their move- 
ments, or dnve them into the ne& of the fisneiman.'' Surelif alL 
this most be purely fuuafall Oui wo&Kit ^^ ^&5^ ^bs^e^b^ssc^Nss. 
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the statements^ meitlier does he say that he ever heard these sounds 
in his life. 

The bream grows very fast, and is remarkably "tenacious of life 
when taken out of the water during cold weather. He can then 
bear transporting alive to a great distance, providing he be care- 
fully wrapped up in snow, with a morsel of bread steeped in 
alcohol placed in his mouth. This is a plan successfully adopted 
in many parts of the continent. 

There are said to be three or four varieties of the bream in some 
of the rivers in France, particulariy in the Seine. The fisherman 
in this river give the name of "Henriots" to the young fry, and 
that of " Bremotes" to the middle-sized fish. 

Bloch says, "the bream is httle esteemed j and still less when 
he has been taken out of muddy waters, which give him a most 
detestable flavour." 

This fish when large will aflford the angler some sport ; but his 
gastronomic imperfections are a great bar to him. Carp-tackle 
and carp-baits are all good for him, and will kill him as well or 
better than any other. 

The best season of the year for bream fishing is from June till 
October, when he often disappoints the perch fisner by nibbline at 
his clear, tough dew-worm — ^a sort of bite which is often mistaken 
for the gentle suckings of a small eel. The bream will perhaps 
take this bait in preference to any other, although the genue has a 
powerful effect upon his fancy. 

The bait should be very near the bottom ; in fact, it should just 
touch the ground. As soon as the fish nibbles he must be dealt 
with on the instant, for, singular as it may seem, the larger he is, 
the more light and delicate ms bite. If of large size— something 
like a big pair of bellows— he will require some care and dexterity, 
as, the m9ment he is hooked^ he makes away for the weeds at 
once, and if he succeed in gettmg into them you are done for; and 
it will prove a very dijficult matter to dislodge him. * 

When you have succeeded in getting him out of the water, be 
careful not to handle him, as he possesses a most filthy hide; out 
get the hook out of his mouth in the quickest and best way you 
can. 

The bream requires ground bait; or at least it seems to be the 
custom to use it in his case. The recipe already given for other 
kinds of bottom fish wiU answer very well for him. 

The fish is very timid, shy, and craftv. He hides himself in 
• deep holes, and requires caution ana silence, being easily 
. frightened trom his haunts by the slightest disturbance of the 
water. 

These fish bite early in the morning and late in the eveninff, 

when the glare of day is off the waters, and all is calm and still. 

It is well for young anglers to practise their hand with lai^ 

jbream^ as tbeyreqwie considerable management, and will call into 

i^mmtion their patience and 8^. IBeiW^^ ^ flight float is 
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absolutely necessary in fishing for bream^ as bis bite is extremely 
delicate^ and he must be attacked on the mstant. 



THE SOACH 

is supposed to be so called on account of the redness of his fins. 
He is a poor mean fish so far as eating ^oes, but he is handsome 
and strong, and will afford the angler capital sport when he rises at 
the fiy, which he commonly does about the months of August and 
September, both boldly ana freely. 

Roach are gregarious. They love limpid and clear waters, and 
yet are to be found in still and muddy rivers, ponds, and lakes. 
They frequent almost aU the rivers and lakes in Europe, and in 
places are inconceivably numerous. Many of the rivers and ponds of 
England are fall of them; and in France they are abundant every- 
where, particularly in the neighbourhood of xaris. In the maraU 
of the Pas-de-Calais, and about Peronne, there are millions of 
them. In some countries of the North of Europe, and especially on 
the banks of the Oder, they are so plentiful that they are com- 
monly used for manuring the land* and Bloch assures us that, 
before the maraispn the Oder were drained, such enormous quan- 
tities were constantly caught that they supplied the neighbouring 
villages with abundance of provender on which to fatten their 

Roach spawn about June, and they may be fished for two or 
three weeis after this process is consummated. They cast their 
spawn in narrow, weedy, grassy places, and are very prolific. In 
the ovarium of an ordinary sized roach were counted 125,000 eggs. 

At a certain season — the spawning season — roach have been 
observed to migrate like the salmon, tne trout, &c. &c. " In the 
spring," says a Prench author, " the roach mount up the rivers 
in a very smgular order. The males and females separate them- 
selves so as to form distinct troops. One troop of males takes the 
lead, a troop of females follows without mingnng with the other, 
and at last a second troop of males cbses the march. They ^o 
very close together : and if any accident separates them on flieir 
route, they quickly form their battalions, and resume their march 
when the danger is passed." We never noticed this habit ourselves ; 
we never heardof any sportsman who did; and we never before saw 
any account of it in any book ; it may, however, be true, although 
it savours something oi the fancifiiL 

The reach attains a large size. They are said to have been 
killed in England of the weight of two pounds ; but in many con- 
tinental waters they reach a larger size than this^ and give the 
angler a good deal of trouble, as they require dehcate tackle to 
deceive them. The roach is by no meana tS^a ^fc^sjsjs^^ssjS^sRSi.'^^ 
some represent him to bej on \!iafc <»T!tec»a:i»'^^ssssass!&^'^^^ssss. 



amount of skill aod cautdon, and affords tbtj respectable sport 
uhen of good size and in full season. 

Walton oaJls this fish the "water-aheep," on account of lis 
simplicit.}' and foolishness. However this ma; be applicable to the 
small fry of roach during the sununcr, and in tuioid and thick 
Malen, the larger fish are imquestionably timid, shj, cuiming 
fellows, undeserving the reproach cast upon tlicm by so high an 
authontf . It is, indeed, veiy difficult to catch a l^^e roach in 
bright water, nnlesa jou use verj fine tackle, and carefoOj keep 
TOurself out of a^t. 

The rod for this fish should be %lit, supple, and hazidf. The 
line as fine as you please. A line of tlirec hura, vitb a line gut 
bottom, is perhaps the best that can be used in all waters, and 
under all circumstances. In fact, when the water is very deai and 
limgid, your tackle can ecaicely he too fine. 

The gentle is a ve^ excellent bait during the finer parts of the 
year ; and in August, if llie hooks on which are rigged the alti- 
Soial house-fiy, be tipped with live gentles, the roach will dasb at 
tbezn like fury. 

In the xnoaths of Jnne and Jnly we have seen very large ones 
taken with the common yellow fly, which is to be found in abnn- 
(knce on fresh dropped cow-dung. These are easily canght, and 
may be placed in a dry pbiaJ-bottle. The angler should use a long 

I, saj; twenty or two-and-twenty feet, with running tackle of the 



be placed ; and then, keeping oat of sight as mnch as possible, the 
bait ahould be dibbled lightly on the surface of the water. It is 
curious to witness how eagerly and fiercely the large roach will 
come out of their deep ana secluded holes, and 3a£ and sail around 
the fly, indicating gi^ cautiou and fear. But the temptation is ' 
generally irresistible in the end ; and a splash, like a di^ thrown 
into the water. anuoQiiGes that the fish is hooked. In autumn, the 
same mode et fldiiug may be adopted by the use of the grass- 
hopper, which ipKvea a veiT seductive bait. Large roach may be 
taken m this way, when tney are uttedy unapproachable in any 
other way. 

Another bait, strongly recommended for roacli, especially in the 
early part of the summer, is a gentle that has been kept m bran 
imtU it haa ohuiged aud tumea red. In this state, it is called by 
the French I'^me-watUe, and is highly prized by them. We have 
tried it fregasnlily, and certainly must admit it to be a sncccssfol 
bat; butitisaneztremelydifficultjob tokeepitonthehook; and, 
after all, it is not comparable to the yeUow fly already mcutioned. 

In roach fishing, when a float is used, it should be a very small 
one ; a bit of quill bji inch long is suite sufficient. One small shot, 
No. 7, will sink the gut without drawing down the float, and tiiia 
iimid Ssh win be unable to fiiii.;ngiii..Ti it from a straw on the bdt- 
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Morning and evening are the best parts of the day for roach* 
fishing in the ordinary wav ; but the angler who uses flies, alive^ or 
dead, or artificial, will find all hours of the day prettv much alike. 
The Londoners angle for this fish with tackle of the finest possible 
description — even with lines made of a single horsehair ^ and maiur oi 
them are very clever and successful performers with this £rail 
materkd. But where is the good of it P Gut is fine enxmal^ and 
the roach that breaks it, when in the hands of a skilfal rooU&her, 
must be of extraordinary dimensions. 

Ground bait is recommended for this fish ; but when fishing for 
him with flies or insects of any kind, this is entirely unnecessary. 

There is a fish of the roach species called ui England the Bubd. 
which is very numerous in many continental watm. It is oallea 
in France the Eoach-Cabf. Walton is iDclined to think the rudd 
lies between the roach and the bream. Other writers consider ife 
to be a distinct fish altogether ; but the probability is, that it is a 
true cross between the roach and the carp. In !France, this fish 
attains to a great size. He is mostly found in tiie fosses round 
fortified towns. He may be angled for in precisely the same 
manner as for the roach. 



CHAPTBE XL 

THB aUDGEON^ THE DAOE^ AND THE EEL. 

THE OUDGEON. 

This is a very handsome, active, and well -shaped little fish; 
most delicious in flavour, when properly cooked, and deservedly 
considered very recherchS by most continental gastronomers. 

This fish is to be found in ahnost all the rivers of England, and, 
indeed, of Eurone. He prefers rpnning waters and rapid ourhng 
streams, which flow over a pebbly and sandy bottom, although he 
will live and thrive in h&es and ponds through wnioh a gentle 
draw of water continually passes. 

The gudgeon is supposed to spawn about the month of May. 
Walton mamtains that they breed two or three times a year. This 
does not appear to be verjr clearly established ; but the prodigious 
rate at which these fish increase, would seem to lend a certain 
degree of prdbabiHty to the notion. A French writer says, ** They 
pass their winter in the lakes and large pjonds, and in the spring 
remount the rivers, where they deposit their w^wn^.^\!L>^^^J^^'«^ 
stones. This operation is wita t^e fga^S^jgwyci ^ ^^^T^^aiQRS^ss«a. ^iSsss., 
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and the fish is frequently occupied an entire month in the difficult 
process. Towards the autumn, the ^dgeons gain the lakes." 
This does not appear to be the general opinion, neither do we 
acquiesce in it : out other grave angling autnorities seem to enter- 
tain some such notions as to the migratory habits of this fish, 
although their language is, for the most part, somewhat vague and 
uncertain. 

Gudgeons undoubtedly multiply prodigiously, and in certain 
favourable situations are to be found m immense quantities. They 
are used in some parts of France to stock lakes, ponds, and rapid 
streams, as food for pike, eels, and trout. 

Gudgeons may be caught all the year round, but August and 
Septeinber are me best months. In favourable weather they will 
keep the angler well employed, and he may fill his basket in a very 
short time. 

The rod used in gudgeon-fishing should be an extremely light 
one, made of cane, and without much spring in it. The line should 
be all gut, or, at any rate, not more than three hairs thick, if of 
horse-hair, with very small hook, say No. 13. A float is sometimes 
used, but we think it better dispensed with. The best mode is to 
fix a small bullet to the end of the line, fasten one hook below the 
lead, so as to let it drag on the bottom, and suspend two or three 
others at short intervals above it. The bullet is dropped into a 
likely part of the stream, and the hooks, baited with a very small 
red worm, or gentle, or grub (the worm is the best), are suffered to 
lie on the bottom, or work about in the running water. When 
the gudgeon takes the bait, he will make little snort jerks, which 
are easily perceptible if the line be held tight, and the angler be 
careful not to be too quick for him. 

The best general baits for gudgeons are small red worms, grubs, 
and gentles. The very small grubs to be found sometimes under 
antique cow-manure, in company with an admirable red worm, are 
very tempting bait, which we have seen the ^dgeons take with 
great rapidity. When the red worm is used, it should but just fit 
the hook, like a tight glove ; to accomplish this, it is often neces- 
sary to bait only with the shining red nead of the worm. If the 
bait hang loose, the gudgeons will bother you like eels, and you 
will haroly ever succeed in hooking them. 

Some amateurs recommend baskets containing the leaves of 
marsh-mallows, with a paste made of hemp-seed, to be sunk in the 
water previous to angling for gudgeons, as a kind of ground-bait ; 
and otters again suggest the propriety of raking the bottom of the 
water, under the notion that when it is thus muadled, the gudgeons 
imagine they are about to obtdn a copious supply of food. The 
latter plan is frequently attended with some degree of success in 
tranquil waters, but in streams it is of course useless. 

When the gudgeon is well cleaned, and wiped perfectly dry, rub 

orermA egg and bread-crumbs, fried crisp m butter, and served 

i^ wiib 4ff/mdted butter, along wit\i>we\i-to^ie-d hot household 
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bread, he is a Yerj (lelici9iLS fish. At the breakfast tabl^ when in 
this conditioiL he is immitahle. The Erench hare many modes of 
cooking him^ but few better than this. 

THE DACE. 

The DACE is a well-made fish, of a bright silvery hue. He fre- 
quents clear, rapid waters, and is very often found in the same 
streams with the trout. It makes but little difference to him 
■whether the water be deep or shallow, provided it be bright and 
tolerably rapid. 

These fisn are gregarious ; and, in favourable waters and well- 
adapted positions, are to be found in very large shoals. They are 
numerous in all suitable waters in every section of Europe. 

Early in the summer the dace casts its spawn, and is very prolific. 
He mmtiphes with surprising rapidity ; and the rather so, that he 
is enabled to avoid numerous enemiesL both on land and in the 
water, from the great swiftness with wnich he scuds through the 
streams. The eggs of the fish are of a dirty whitish colour. He 
feeds freely on worms, gnats, and flies ; but other btiit will tempt 
liiuL as we shall soon show. 

The angler may enjoy first-rate sport with the dace, because he 
is bold and dashing, and-for his size, a very strong fish. He fights 
hard, and dies game. The cook, perhaps, would rather not be 
troubled with him ; but as he does not seem to be in much request 
— no, not even with bream-eaters — recipes for cooking him are 
scarcely necessary^ and yet. when fresh, and fried nicely m butter, 
he is a capital addition to tne breakfast table. 

In the spring, and late in summer, he bites freely. The tackle 
employed m roach-fishing is well fitted for the dace; and if he 
happen to be of a good size, he will afford the rod-fisher very 
respectable sport. 

Many kinds of bait are in use for this fish, but the best, in our 
opinion, are red worms and flies. The Erench very frequently use 
a small water-worm, which is found in little narrow straws, like 
qui lls, and which floats on the water : they call them porte-bois. 
vTe never tried this bait, but have been often assured that dace arc 
very fond of it. It is Hke our caddis-wopn. 

The common black gnat is a good bait ; and if the point of the 
hook on which the flv is wrapped be tipped with a live gentle, as 
in roach-fishing, the aace majr be killed!^ with surprising ease and 
lapidity, particularly when he is rising at the natural flies on a idnc 
summer evening. ' 

The dace must be sought for in running waters ; and it is by no 
means an uncommon circumstance to meet with them in trout- 
streams which abound with deep holes, and where even the waters 
are not constantly bright and sparklmg. A brilliant red worm, 
covering a small hook, shank and all, with a shot a foot al;i<v^Q.\l^ 
fiink the Hn^ will catch them le^y^^ m ^»kj^V^sa^2ifi>K&. 
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The dace is a very strong fish for his size, and when hooked 
Tesembles the troat in his exertions to escape. When nnraeroos, 
they furnish Rreat amusement, and are well fitted for practising the 
young artist for his more difficult task of capturing the salmon and 
trout. 

THE EEL. 

!Few fish are better known than the eel. He is associated in our 
minds with many of our youthful exploits and troubles in our 
•upward progress to piscatory fame. He frequents all the rivers 
and waters 9f Europe, where the cold is not too severe; and he is 
to be met with on the most sumptuous as well as cm the most fmgal 
tables — food alike tar the London iJderman and the poor houseless 
man in the streets. 

The haunts of this fish are &miliar to every angler. He inhabits 
all kinds of waters, ponds, lakes, ditches, trout-streams, rivers. No 
water is too dirty for hinL nor too pure. He thrives in the mud. 
diest holes, and grows fat and sleek among the stones of the 
mountain torrent. A firesh water fish in all nis habits, yet if he 
gets into the salt water he shows little anxiety to leave it agani ; 
and though it evidently affects his colour, he grows prodigiously in 
it, flmd gets as fat as a porpoise. No matter where he may be 
fishing with a sunk bait, the experienced angler is never surprised 
when he pulls out an ecL In short, this fish is almost universal, 
and his attachment to one place rather than another is very prob- 
lematicaL Wherever he can get food, there he is : nay, mdeed, 
he has been sometimes found in situations where, to all appearance^ 
he could get none. 

Yarious have been the opinions about the mode in which eels are 
oBnerated. Writers on fishing, one after the other, recapitulate 
the old opinions, and nearly in the same words. Some of these 
opinions are very diverting and curious. We are told that one 
ancient author supposed they were bom of the mud ; another, from 
little bits scraped ofp the bodies of large eels, when they rubbed 
themselves agamst stones ; another, from the putrid fiesh of dead 
animals thrown into the water; another, frcmi the dews which 
cover the earth in May; another, from the water alone; and an 
old and deep-rooted notion entertained in the north of England at 
this hour is, that eels are generated from horse-hairs thrown into 
the water. 

The following statement wears a reasonable appearance, and will 
account for the story from Bowlker, quoted m "The Angler's 
Sure Guide." 

" The eel proceeds from an egg. The egg is hatched in the body 

of the female, as in fish of the ray species. A slight pressure on 

the lower part of the body of the female facilitates the egress of the 

yoang' onea. But, in order that the eggs mjty be capable of heiofs 

hatched, there mast be some intercoxorse mm^ i!^<& ^h. This 
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takes place, it is conjectured, in tlie same manner as among the 
snake tribe. The eggs are, of course, more or less numerous in 
different fish. It sometimes happens that the female eels disem- 
barrass themselves of their eggs before they are hatched ; but this 
must occur very seldom, because it >has never yet been clearly 
ascertained where, in such cases, the eels deposit them." 

Now this, which is an abridgment of the more elaborate account 
of a Ereneh author, seems to be a plain and rational account of the 
matter, and is, in all probability, not far from the truth * 

Eels increase in numbers most prodigiously ; they will also reach 
a very large size. In Itsdv — a magnificent country for the angler 
—they are taken, ifc is saia, of the weight of twenty pounds. Li 
Albania^ they are stated to be occasionally ss thick as a man's 
thigh; and some writers have affirmed that in Prussia they have 
been sometimes caught ten or twelve feet in length. We have 
cmrselves often seen them in France of five and six pounds. 

The eel is a fish of very slow growth ; but, as a set-off against 
this^ he seems to be endowed vrith the gift of very long life. 
Writers on fishing commonly limit him to a period of ^Ye or six 
years ; but a French author, who speaks with the greatest confi- 
dence on the subject, says, "Experience has proved that the eel 
will live for a century. How otherwise can the prodigious increase 
of these animals be explained, since it can be demonstrated that 
the females do not breed before they are twelve years old? The 
eel increases until his ninety-fourth year. Each female, therefore, 
can produce during a period of eighty-two years : and tnis satisfac- 
ixsn^ accounts for the enormous guiantity of eels to be found in 
the waters which are adapted for tnem." 

The eel is exceedingly voracious, and a m9st indiscriminate 
feeder. Nothing can be too delicate, and few things too nasty, for 
his ravenous appetite. Many instances of their voracity have been 
lecorded from tnne to time; and many wonderfol stories told about 
Uie size, mictions, and nuraculous powers of the fish. 

This fish IS no great favourite with the angler. On the table he 
is delicious, but not a very pleasant affair to take off a hook. 

Those who like angling for eels must use strong tackle. A stiff 
rod, a strong line, and a large hook, are indispensable : a large 
red dew-worm will complete the equipment. 

The eel requires considerable inaulgence when he bites ; but, as 
everybody who can brandish a rod knovr s how to fish for him, we 
have only to sus^est that as soon as he is pulled out of the water, 
whether big or little, the angler should stamn his foot across his 
body, hold his line tight with one hand, and witn the other cut off its 
head. This is the omy way to prevent the slippery rascal from tying 
tbe line fnU of knots, and twisting it inextricably round his body. 

. * Tbe late Bishop of Norwieh, Dr. Kay, read a paptr to a seieatifie society not 
long ago on this subject. He had noticed little eels mtke thatch of a cottage; and 
tbe ce infbrred that the spawn had been denQaUteA.<m.\2bAtMi^\«&i3iS!^^^&e^^^G^^ 
cn^ and nviBtdmto Mfoojiht Bufs x«y«. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE CHAB, BLEAK; LAMPREY, LOACH, KUnXOW, 

RUFF, &C. 

These are the small 6t of the angler, and not worth much notice. 
The Ghab is confined to lakes in the North of England, Scotland, 
and to some parts of Wal^. It is not very fanmiar to anglers 
generally. It is a handsome fish, spotted like a trout, and attains 
a very respectable size, say fifteen or sixteen inches in length. 
The habits and natural history of the fish are but imperfectly 
known. Epicures attach a high value to the fish, and " potted 
char'' is constantly adyertised as a standard delicacy. How it is 
made is another matter : but as few things iu England can escime 
adulteration, most probably the char undergoes the profitable 
process. 



THE BLEAK. 

This little fish abounds in nearlj all the rivers and fresh waters 
in Europe. It is found in prodigious quantities in the Caspian sea» 
from whence, according to some authors, they were originally 
introduced to other parts of the world. 

This fish is very handsome and active, and when first taken out 
of the water shines like a bar of silver. His sparkling scales axe 
used by artists to give to mock pearls the beauty and Brilliancy of 
those of the East. 

The bleak spawn in May or June, and multiply rapidly. In fine 
weather they are constantly playing on the surface of the water, 
but they prefer rushing and powerful streams— in the middle or 
on the borders of which they are to be caught in the greatest 
quantities. " 

The baits used in bleak-fishing are flies, gentles, and small 
grubs. At these, in the proper season, and m proper waters, the 
fish will bite witn the utmost avidity^ and keep the angler fully 
employed. The tackle should be as light as possible, the rod not 
too supple, and the hooks small. 

In places where bleak abound the angler should take his stand 

near a very rapid run of water— some sluice or staunch. Close to 

the side oi the current he should throw his line, baited with fresh 

geniHea, The fish in such spots will run at the bait most furiously, 

aad the sportameoL will have little to do W. to iq>w1L out his cap- 
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tives— sometimes half-a-dozen together, if he have as many hooks 
on his line. 

Artificial fies, tipped with a minnte bit of white leather, taken 
from a white kid glove, will answer verv well when gentles are 
not to be procured. A float, about an incn long, made of the end 
of a pen, with one little ^dle of quill round it to hold the gut, is 
often used ia bleak fishing, and when the water is still it very- 
much improves the efficiency of the tackle. In a strong stream a 
float is useless. 

Bleak-fishing is very improving to young anglers, and often 
amusing to oloer ones. The little fish yields more real sport than 
many other kinds of fish of much greater magnitude. 



THE LAMFKBT. 

The Tjampbey is exactly like the eel in form and colour, but he 
possesses some attributes peculiar to himself. Close to each eye 
he has two ranges of small orifices, four on one side and five on the 
other, and, independent of these, behind each eye he has seven 
more, through which he eflect his respirations. He is slippery, 
like the common eel, and swims with ^eat force and activity. 
He possesses the power of attaching himself to stones, &c., by 
means of his mouth, which, from the elasticity of his lips, and the 
strength of his crooked teeth, acts as a kind of sucker, and enables 
him to hold fast to many substances with singular tenacity. A 
lamprey of three pounds has been known to liffc a weight of twelve 
xxninds. 
We shall not enter into any detailed account of the methods of 
ihing for the loach, minnow, and rufP. These are known to most 
schoolboys of ten or twelve years of age in every section of the 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS FOR TAKING FISH. 

Ik the act called the Elack Act, it is enacted that any person being 
armed and disguised, and who shall steal or unlawful]^ take away 
any fish out di a river or pond, or mauciouslv break down and 
destroy the mound or head of any river, whereby the fish shall be 
lost or destroyed^ or shall leacoe ttccj ^^etaicsoL Vsi ^sos^^i^^ss^ ^s^Sss. 
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offence, or procure another to assist him therein, shall he found 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 

For destroymg or killing fish in encuosed ground, being pnyate 
Xyroperty, a penalty of five pounds, or imprisonment in the House 
of Correction for not exceeding six months. 

For breaking into an enclos^ or nriyate ground, and stealing or 
destroying the fish, transportation for seven years, and receivers 
tiie like pimishment. 

No persons ma^ have in possession, or keep, any net, angle 
niche, or other en^e for takmg fish, but the makers and sellers 
thereof, and the owner or renter of a nyer fishery, except fishermen 
and their apprentices, legally authorised in nayigable rivers ; and 
the owner or occupier of the said river may seize, and keep, and 
convert to his own use, every net, &c., which he shall discover laid 
or used, or in the possession of any person thus fishing without his 
consent. 

Damaging or intruding, by using nettrices, fish-hodra, or other 
engines to catch fish, without c(msent of the owner or occupier, 
must nay any amount the magistrate or justice orders, provided i{ 
exceeds not treble the danu^, and be fined, not exceeding ten 
shmkgs, for the use of. the poor of the.paiish, or imprisonment in 
ihd House of Correction, not exceeding one calendar month, 
unless he enters into a bond, with one surety, in a sum not ex- 
ceeding 10/. not to offend again, and the justice may cut or destroj 
the nets, &c. 

If any person unlawfully or maliciously cut, break down, or 
destroy any head or dam of a fish-pond, or unlawfully fish therein^ 
he shall, at the prosecution of the long, or the owner, be im- 
jnrisoned three months, or pay treble damages, and affcer such 
unpnsonment, shall find sureties for seven years for his good 
behaviour, or remain in prison till he doth. 

To prevent the fish in the Thames from being improperly de- 
stroyed, the 30th of George the Second enacts, that no person shall 
fish, or endeavour to take fish, in the said river, between London- 
bridge and Richmond-bridge, with other than lawful nets. 

For salmon, not less than six inches in the mesh ; 

For pike, jack, perch, roach, chub, and barbel, with a flew or 
stream net, of not less than tnree inches in the mesh throughout, 
with a facing of seven inches, and not more than sixteen fathom 

lo^; 

For shads, not less than two inches and a half in the mesh; 

For flounders, not less than two inches and a half in the mesh, 
and not more than sixteen fathom long ; 

For dace, with a single blay-net, of not less than two inches in 
the mesh, and not more than thirteen fathom long, to be worked 
by floating only, with a boat and a buoy ; 

For smelts, with a net of not less than one inch and a quarter in 
Joe meab, and not of greater length than sixteen fathom, to be 
mxried by ftoatmg only, with a boat aod a\svx.07 \ 
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Under the penalty of paying and forfeiting the aum of five 
pounda for every sucti offence. 

No fish of any of the sort hereinafter mentioned may be caught 
in the Thames or Medway, or sold, or exposed to or for sale, if 
caught in the Thames or Medway— 

No salmon of leas weight than six poonda. 

No trout of less weight than one pouniL 

No pike or jack under twelve inches long, from the eye to the 
length of the tail. 

No perch under eight inchea long. 

No fiounder under seven inches long. 

No sole under seven inches long, 

Ko plaice or dab under seven inches long. 

No roach under ei^ht inches long. 

No dace under sis inches iong. 

No smelt under aii imAea bug. 

No gudj^on under five inches long. 

No wluting under ekht inches long. 

No barbel under twelve inchea hog. 

No chub under nine inches long. 

Under pain to forfeit five pounds for every snch offence. 

Sahnon and tnmt may be taken only from Januai? %ik to 
September lOth. 

Pike, jact, perch, roadi, dace, chub, barbel, and gudgeon, may 
be taken between July 1st and llarch 1st. 

Bottom-fishing is pnhibited in the river Thames, aa far as the 
Gorpoiatioa of London has jurisdiotion, from the 1st of ])^rch to 
the 1st of June. 

The rigbt of fishing in the sea, and in all rivers where the tide 
ebbs and flows, is a rigkt common to all the king's subjects. 

Any person or peisons considering themaelves wroi^^d ot 
a^griev^ by any decision against thern by the magistrate d 
justice, in ay appeal ^sjnst it ^ the ijuutei sessions. 



" That no person shall fish with any sort of net, weel, night- 
hook, or any other device, eicept by angling in, or make use of 
any net, engine, or device to drive the fish out of any place which 
shall be staked by order of the Lord M^or of the City of London 
for the time being, as conservator aforesaid, for the preservation of 
the fishery, and whereof notice shall be stuck up m some public 
place of the town or village, next adjoining to the place or places 
SO ordered to be staked; and that no person shall take up or 
NBOve an? stake, bun-, boat, or any otho' thinff which shall have 
beendriveadowuar sunk in any such place as uoresaid, upon pain 
to forfeit aod pay, from tinie t« tmie, the sum of five pounds lor evec^ 
t^eaee or bfeaoi of anj part of 1^ la^r— CMk CniinaMM^ 

XtfDDti. 
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PART n.— WHERE TO GO. 



IKTBODUCTORY REMABK8. 

THmxT or forty years aco, it would have been a comparatively 
brief and easy task to inform tlie angler where toffoto enjoj his 
amusement ; tor he would not have ventured to diverge to any 
great distance from his own home, or the county in which he 
resided. Now, however, the case is somewhat difierent. The 
anplication of steam to maritime purposes, and the construction 
or railroads, have altered the entire position of the anglrar's craft. 
Tliey have opened out to him a new world of recreation and 
adventure^ and stimulated his ambition to the highest pitch. At 
a comparatively trifling cost of money and of time, ne can he 
transix)rt 1^1 into the finest fishing districts in the most remote and 
tmfre^ucnted parts of the kingdom, or out of it, if he chooses ; 
and ran naee the wUd heath and barren mountains in search of the 
lordly salmon, and the huge lake^rout : objects that were in his 
younger days seldom seen, and never plac«i within the range oi 
nis rod and tackle. All this has made the duty comprehended in 
the simple directions wA^re to go, of a more onerous and compre- 
hensive character than it has ever been before in the history otthe 
" gentle eraft." 

Tlie recommendations involved in our "Where to go," will be 
divided into four parts : namely, England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Continental states. 



CHAPTER L 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 



ASTGUNG in England and Wales, is to be viewed in a somewhat 

difexnt light frcmi anting in S(»t^ larefezenoe 

/o Engbma m particular, anglecs nay faiiiy enoug}! be divkled 

Mdo two tjiidrnp^ dasses; t£e one ]fTi?™^g. i()u^V:ftib«i:luAiii& 
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and the other, making the sahnon, trout, and pike, their chief 
source of amusement ; the one class principally confined to the 
metropolis and its extensive suburbs, and the other located on the 
bfmks of the various rivers and estuaries at the more distant p^s 
of the kingdom. These two orders of rod-fishers are very distinct 
and well defined. Thev have little or nothing in common, save 
the rod and line, and the enthusiastic ardour for their respective 
branches of amusement and recreation. 

The London anglers are a very numerous body ; much more so 
than most people would imagine. It is only necessary to go to 
some of the usual places of fishing resort near the city on holiday 
times, and witness the numerous groups of piscatorians huddled 
together on perhaps a few acres of ground, young and oli rich 
and poor, enjoying their pursuits with real gusto, to be convinced 
of the very general predilection of the mass of the people for 
rod-fishing. We have not the slightest doubt but that if the 
entire number of metropohtan anglers were mustered— those, we 
mean, whose chief or only aim is to excel in bottom-fishing — they 
would amount to full as many as all the other English anglers in 
the mere rural districts put together. Indeed, few people have 
any just conception of the prevalence of angling habits and ideas in 
London, unless some degree of attention has been paid to the 
subject. 

The range of waters to w;hich the London anglers are chiefly 
confined^ and which suit their ideas and modes of fishing, is but 
very limited, though, on the whole, abounding with sport, and a 
great variety of fish. The Thames, and its tnbutaries. with the 
various canals and docks, form the staple resources of this numer- 
ous and enthusiastic class of piscatonans. We shall proceed to 
enumerate the various localities where the angler may find jdeasure 
in, and scope for the exercise of his art. 



THE THAMES. 

** Glide gently, thus for eyer glide, 
O Thames ! that anglers all may lee 
As lovely visions by thy side, 
As now, fair river, come to me. 
Oh, glide, fair stream, for ever so. 
Thy oaiet soul on all bestowing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing." 

The Thames is a most magnificent river, both for the extent of 
its range and the immense variety and number of its fish. It 
springs out of Gloucestorshire, and for some distance goes under 
the name of the Chume, and it has an entire run of upwards of 
three hundred miles. The angling sUtvOTa ^s^-vi. '-^ ^^ssr* ^^3c^ 
numerous, and greatly diveTsi&edmT)a!ea «sN3sSM?»^i!w^'^^«^s:^^^^^ 
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.v,'i-', L'ar/': 'i-Vi*.- i'ji c; :/.::.„: ::•:. ar:- cf'ta taken iiere il:!! 
I ft': rvj; tut tj.:: >/..Vj o: i-.i 7.ei:l-:.-, jjii ihe c'^ndlucn cf lifi 
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;:xiv': i.n'iWii 4:; £.a2.'rr, ^1 ihf: £;.'-Cc '.:' -:i hxOT:r,"t?ie perch to tlie 




with lUt: Bi; i///>v, \,.;\ i\j:y iyTe iC4i:ce. Pcrch, barbel, dace, acd 
ink'hf/tioi, ar'; loi':n»b!v picntifa]. 

KiVjfMo;.Tj i.s a c^v^d ai.d fj.voTin.e Iccalirvfor the rod-Sshei; aid 
lliftrrj an; iriariy eiiitn piiCatoiTuns in this distrxt, who enow 
f:Vfrry inch of ihc watf;r &nd every hcvj of the daj when it is 
prt^hMn liix&t Ct:rtain fish cai be obtained. There is a faTOurite 
i%iruu:\i f,i water of coa* iderable depth above the hndre, extendiiig 
f /f about fvo hundred yardi-, where barbel are sometunes taken 
'if ;ri cat wcc^jt and n':mhc7j. Ausrast and October are the chief 
rnr^iii l]» for ryimplr:te Miccess in this iceaiit/. At the icier^ dace are 
:.'ik'rri in inc'ril f\MixTi*.lUf',% and so likew]<:c are q^udgeons. It is 
rcq.ii.-viir; to notice here that tLe preserved waters extend sixhun- 
thcA find cicliiy-thrt'i yarrli. from ilio v/ior eastward, to the east 
*:ij\ pil'; or i!iC brr;a':'.vj«l<;r. The in!;s al Ilir-lrmond p.lc niuRerous; 
\>ri. ili(! r.ljifrf rf;Kort of ap/i'1'irs is at the Khi^'s Head, near the 
!;r!<!'j';; Uu'.l'r^cjmy,, j:f,'jr M:f iJukc of JJuccieuch's; the A^Tiite 
Oo.-.v, til'; GiM^l-onnd, ili'; Iiccbuck. The rishermcn, who will give 
;>il rii;jiiiif;r 'T j.ssi.staiiof; to the aJisrler. are Geor^ Piatt, John 
I'laU., IJ.own, lif/ward, Caner. and Styles. 

If tfif; ori"l(-r v.lio vihits ltirih:nond \7ibhes to employ his time to 
llif; U-a adv.'iiita^'f;, li<: mu ;t bay great atrcution to the state of the 
waU-rs. S<;ni(j s^rO ions r)f l.liem arc very f?ood in clear water that 
arc c,l' no jjm; wli(;ii flfjodcd, and ri^e versa; arid the state of the 
/«V//? liHs likewis(! a vory ninrkod influence on the movements and 
feed iiitf hours of tlie fi«»l>. Tiio neap tide should be chosen. Tor 
exaniple^ wJien it if* liiirh water at London Bridge, say at sis 
o'ehxjkjnthe niominfr, it will tlien be hi^h v/ater at luchmond 
Ifciwfjtm vJffhi ami jjine, and with but a fiunt flow of water. Tie 
^ogier nmy, under ihcaa circumstances, covTvitxcivctt «fc Yone, and he 
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may continue his amusement till seven in the evening, when it will 
be flood again. This is the only method which can give any 
reasonable chance of success. And. the same remarks apply to 
all the parts of the river which lie between this place and T^oinff- 
ton Lock, where the tide movement terminates. Particular fisn 
lie in particular sections of the river; and this must also be 
noticed by the rod-fisher. On the towmg-path above the bridge, 
on the Eichmond side, dAce and barbel are plentiful, and there is 
a good stretch of fly-fishi^ water from the west end of the Duke 
of^ucdeuch's garden to Twickenham Ferry. 

Twickenham. — ^This is a celebrated spot in literary history, 
having been the place of residence of Pope. It is much frequented 
by anglers from the metropolis. There is a long deep in which 
dace and barbel abound; but the preserved waters extend four 
hundred and ten yards from the western extremity of Pope's 
Villa to the Ait. This circumscribes the movements of the 
general angler considerably. All the resident anglers in this 
vicinity affirm that the anglmg has greatly improved here within 
the last few years, and that the best months for fishing these deep 
pools are September and October. The early portion of the season 
IS not favourable for sport. 

Teddington Lock is a noted place, and forms a well-known 
and pointed landmark between the fresh and the salt water. It is 
a mile and a half beyond Twickenham. Plenty of barbel, of large 
size, are to be found here. There are more fish of every kind • 
about the waters in this locaUty than almost any other on the 
Thames, and chiefly from this cause : when the season proves a 
dry one. and the stream becomes shallow, the fish cannot ascend 
above tne lock, and consequently have to take shelter below it. 
His has rendered Teddington a great favourite with metropolitan 
spOTtsmen. Many of them have achieved great things here, Jdlling 
their forty, fifty, and sixty barbel a-day. Gudgeons are Bkewise 
taken here in great quantities when the water is in good order. 
Teddington Lock has likewise the honour of being considered, in 
the popular creed, as a commencing or starting point in the Thames 
for real trout fishing. Whatever are taken of this enviable fish 
farther down the nver. are only considered as mere accidents, or 
exceptions to a general role. Very large trout have been from 
t&ie to time taken out of the water below the Weir— three or four 
within the last few years, weighing fourteen and fifteen pounds, 
in the meadows above the lock, and below the village, there are 
some stretches of good fishing water, and here jack are occasionally 
taken of fair size and most excellent Quality. The inns are the 
Kin^s Head, and the George ; and the nshermen Eedgate, Coxon, 
Hams, and Chamberlain. 

KiKGSTON ia considered by many Thames rod-fishers to be as 
good a spot as Teddin^on for barbel, perch, and dace. There is. 
however^ a general notion abroad that the fishmg has been imiMured 
flince the wd bridge was removed, TVaa T»^Biwi^*'vs&R3&ssss^^'<^ 



muDv choice old spots that fielded shelter for fiiih, and where the; 
ooold at all times be fonnd b^ the rod-fisher. The prime poition 
of the season for ^udgeon-fismng is from Jone till August. There 
is a portion of the water preserved here, extending seyenty yards 
eastward, and thirty yards westward of the bridge. The inns 
commonly freqaented by angling parties here are the "White Har^ 
the Swan, and the Anriers ; and Qie fishermen are William Bolton, 
Bobert Brown, and William. Qarke, 

Thakes DinoN, opposite Hampton Conit, is a loc^tjr emoyuu- 
a high reputation among anglers for almost all kmds at fifih witn 
vbich the river abonnds. The rod-fisher's moremcnts are con- 
sidereblf hampered here, from a large section of the water being 
very stnetly preserved. The range of deep wat«r opposite Ijori 
St. Leonards house, to the extent of five hondred and tw^e 
yards, is in this predicament ; and likewise the ^P, reach- 
ing two hundred and fifty yards from Keene's wharf. The inns 
are the Swan, and the Crown and Ancbor ; and the fisheimen 
fViUiam and Henry Tagg. 

Hampton Cocbt contains a fine rwch of iio^liu^ ivater, mider 
preservation, and extends, according to olhciul liuihoniv, two 
nundred and seventy yards from Weir Moulaey Lock to Lower 
Head Pile. This range of water can be fisheu either from the 
baniis. or in a punt. It contains a number of line ]ierch and 
baibel, and some trout of considerable size have been taken out 
of it of late years. The inns are the Caslle, and the Mitre ; and. 
the fishermen, WiUiam Wisdom, and TlR.niiis Duvis. 

Hampton is about a mile from the last station, and is a very 
interesting village. There i? good fishinsf w^r here, and barbel 
and roach are plentiful ; there is a fair sprinkling of gudgeons, and 
some odd tront. According to authority, the preserved waters 
extend nine hundred and sixty yards from tiie west end o£ 
Garrick's Lawn to the Tumbling Bay. This villi^e used fonneriy 
to be a very favounte bcabty lor anglers. It was here that we 
have upon record a remarkable instance of piscatory enthusiaam 
and patience. Sir John Hawkins, who was himself a great angler, 
and edited a fine edition of Walton's works, relates an anecdote tJ 
a gentleman who CMce to reside here for the fcieility of enjoying- 
lus fishing sports. Sir John says, "Living some years ago in^ 
village on the banks of the Thames, I was used in the summer 
jnonQis to be much out in a boat on the river. It chanced that at, 
Hampton, where I had been for a few days, I frequently passed an 
elderly gentleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishing at 
difierent stations for barbel. After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little better acquainted, 1 took 
the occasion to inquire of him what diversion he had met with. 
"Sir," said he, "I have had but bad luck toJay for I fish for 
harbel, and you know they are not to be cau^t like gudgeons." 
"It Js ver^ true," answered I, " but what you want m tale you. 
JBMte Jtp IB wei^it," ""Why, w" said he, "that is just as it 
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Ba^ens. It is trae, I like the sport, and like to catch fish, but 
my great delight is going after them. I'll tell yon what," can- 
tinned he, " I am a man in years, and hare been used to the sea 
all my life (he had been a London captain), but I mean to go no 
more ; and 1 have bought that little noose which you see tnere, 
for the sake of fishing. I get into this boat (which he was then 
monping) on a Mondav morning;, and fish on tiU Saturday night for 
barbel, as I told you, tor that is my delist : and this I have done 
for a month together, and iu all that while i have not had a simde 
Mte." 

The best months for fishing in this locality are Seutember, 
October, and November, and the water should be fall, ana not too 
dear. The iuns for refi^hment are the Eed Lion, and the Bdl ; 
and the fishermen* are the £Eunilies of the Milboumes, and the 
Bemis, WilL Chambers, and J. SnelL 

SuNBTJBY is situated, on the Middlesex side of tiie river^ and 
there are often very fine trout taken in the waters of the vicmity. 
particularly near the weir. Gudgeons are pientifal, and afford 
iStm angler considerable amusement. The preserved district ex- 
tends SIX himdred and eiffhtv-three yards from the weir, eastward^ 
to the east end pile of tne oreakwater. The inns are the Mower 
P6t, the Magpie, and the Castle ; and the fishermen are Goddard^ 
Polcher, and Johnson. 

WaIjTGS is another fishing station, situated on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, and is eighteen miles mm London. There is soma 
fine deep stretches of water here, but part of it is preserved. 
Lar^ barbel are caught, and there is a sood stock of dace, 
roach, and chub. Trout are scarce, but when they have been 
taken, have generally been of very heavy weigjit. The inn is 
^e I)uke's Head; and the fishermen Thomas and George 
Bogerson. 

SHSFFEBTOir has some extensive ranges of deep water, fall of 
fine perch, chub, and jack. Both sides of the river can be pleasantly 
fish^ from the banks. There are three districts or sections of 
preserved water here. There is good accommodation for travellers, 
aoad steady and oblising fishermeiL 

Wetbbidgb is about twenty miles from the metropolis, and is 
an excellent locahtv for gtmuine fishing purposes. Trout are often 
pretty plentiful. At the time we are pemun^ these lines we have 
seen a capture of this fish made, on an an^mg excursion, by Mr. 
Alfi:ed, jun.. of 54, Moorgate Street, Ci^, which is a splendid 
specunen oi Thames trout-fishing. His creel contained thirteen 
fish in all : one was twelve and a half pounds, one teven, and one 
five pounds ; and the residue were of more than average size. 
Hiese were cai^ht by an artificial bait (an imitation of a small 

Sdgeon, manuiactured by htiself ), by trolling. Two of these 
e fish are now preserved, and ma^ be seen at the above fishing- 
tackle establishment. Su(^ an exploit as this show^ thaiiL tW ^»^s^ 
snBt have now become pietty TOffliCKW&m^OaaTa^>'«fi^ 
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eaa be 'x^aczai. Tbe xrrjsi azc cb. sane tfcivwj ji t ie 





iftf rards. The faa is tke Hgdc Sooe; 
MfiMn. Hams. 

Bikj%n h nam a fmmiite stiticit ior Ae Lnadpa niniiMW 
ooklktt li um t s , Tmn tfcfcfar kw oodj i iini ic d km o f lite 
jion* IMC uuu led 'waten nifliii two biuuied >■■. In jnii 
eatt of tbt mijst. BkW, mch, dmb, aai a €yr pomoa of 
lpM||Kf«^«eto becanglitiBlfabloeificT. IlaiDBBaRikeBaal^ 
thb Avei, aad the Sinn; and tke fiJipi-*» vkm are hata 
mnankij fooad foy dtil and oUigiiie; MeIlitcaei;Tcan^ Aai% 
tad Chauabenu 

WjVMoa has now beoome a toj fidr troot statioa; sane fias 
hm ilih hare ncadlj beea taken m its matcnL bath with 4|; aal 
with aatond and anmcial mrnnows. Efccai ana Snriey HaU won 
are Ufwrmiite spots for eood fish. The bridge at Wmdaor is aa 
ezodlent plaoe for barbed ; and aboot Daldiet this kind of fiah are 
aJwajB more than nsna|h[ abnndani. There are nameroas ahoab 
of gndffeons about the Windsor and Etoa waters, which we haie 
seen taEen in large quantities. 

The angling stations of Maideshkab, Gookhaii, fls3(iXT, 
Wavokavil Keaddig, Tasghouvse Bukf, and SrBSBTLT,OQaie 
all within the readi of the London angfen, and are looked npon as 
suborban watiiTS for their especial recreatioiL We refrain frtnn 
enomerating their indifidnal pr^erties and facilities for piacatoiy 
labours ; they all bear a strraig family likeness. These angJinK 
stations just mentioned are all easily accessible by railway oonv^- 
ance ; and speaking generally, the farther the ang^ ascends Tsp 
the river— the gr^iter distimce he trayels towards the higher 
waters— the better will he find this fomoos stream for the wdmaiy 
purposes of trout, and especially of fly-fishinff . 

Our limits would not permit us, as we haye hastily run oyer 

these anglin/^ stations on the Thames, to dwell upon the numerous 

•ouroes of interest embodied in all of them to the rod-fisher of 

j^w^ and lesfinement. There are spots of superlatiye scenic beauty, 

^aa Mko great liia:wj asvila^ms^ 
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direcidon, which are calculated to awaken in the mind of all imbued 
with a love and reverence of what is great and interesting, tiie 
most thrilling and lively associations. We can scarcely imagine a 
person fond of the gentle art, and who prosemtes it with a fair 
share of ardour, who could pass through such interesting localities 
— connected with some of the most stirring incidents of our 
national history as a people — and not feel his bosom slow with 
delight at what every way surrounds hitn. We believe that fisher- 
men have a large store oi this love of excellence ; and sure we are 
that nothing can so vitally augment the simple pleasures of their 
craft;, as to cherish and cultivate it with assiduity and care. 
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HETBOPOUS. 

There are several tributary waters which flow into the Thames, in 
the neighbourhood of London, where the city anglers can procure 
a day's pleasant sport, at a very small cost of fime and money^ 
Tbib livers Colne and Lea are in the county of Middlesex. Tne 
first springs out of Hertfordshire, and has many fishing stations on 
its banks, some of which are, however, very rigidly preserved. The 
mills and chemical works situated on its banks, have greatly 
marred the angling. Pike of good size are to be met with, but 
trout are somewhat scarce. Denham is considered the best Irout- 
ingspot upon it. 

The Lea rises out of the county of Bedford, and is the most fre- 
qu^ited stream by anglers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Iiondon. It contams a great variety of fish^ and some of them of 
great weight. It flows through a flat district, and it runs slug* 
giahly ; ihese drcomstances are against its ranking amon^ the first- 
rate trout streams. There are many fishing stations on its banks» 
some of which we shall enumerate. 

The first from the Thames is Tehfle Mills. This is £ree: 
water, and many large barbel, roach^ and chub, are caught here 
through the season. Gudgeons are likewise in immense numbers* 
Trout are scarce. 

The White House, Hackney Marsh, is a locality much frequented. 




the charge for a day's sport, including fly-fishing and bottom- 
fi^iin^ but not trolling. There are great numbers of fish here ; 
and some capital sport is occasionally obtained. 

The House and Gboom, at LeaEridge, is a very old angling 
station, having been used as such for upwards of a century. The 
angler has h^e the liberty of two miles of water on each side of 
the house : and the terms are nrecisely the same as at the Wh^^ 
Hgise.^ Tho fish are oamrnxxoh inoie nuxEOSsKspoiik \issRk*^isssi. ^solvs^ 




other pOTtion of the imr, etasfy on aoeomit of tiie iDcks 
here, uid the fish can ascend no rarther unless a pasoage be c 
out for them. Sometimes the fish may be seen m immense 
about the vicimtv of the locks, and may readily be taken by 0fen 
lowering naked nooks among tiiem. Tront ol twelve, pike of 
twenty-nye, barbel of nine, toad dnib of four pounds, nave been 
U^fn out of the Lea in this locality. 

A DCrtiofuof the river above Lea Bridge is firee to the angler^biit 
the sport is very indifferent. 

ToTTEKHAK MiLLs is Situated ^:we miles from the city, and 
about a mile farther up the stream is the subsorqytiQiL water of the 
Blue house. The t^rms are half a guinea for bottom-fishing, and 
a guinea for trolling. 

Bleak Baul is a £etvourite station. There is an abundance of 
fish; and some trout of good sise may occasionally be hooked; 
chiefly, however, by trolling. The subscription is two guineas per 
annum for both the waters of Bleak Hall, uid those of GmNefOBi). 

Waliham Ajbbet is an interesting station; bat the ddof 
portion of the river is in the hands of the Govenunent, and pennis- 
sion must be obtained from some of the public servants in the 
ordnance department, before ang^ting is allowed. The waters are 
well supplied with all kmds of fish : and trout have been taken wkh 
both fly and minnow, of considerai)le magnitude. 

Bboxboukne, Page's Wateb, and the Ete Houbs, axe all 
good stations for bottom-fishing ; but a mere eprinklmg of txoot 
can only be expected under the most favourable circumstances. 

The New Bivek is pretty well stocked with roach, dacet, and 
gudgeons, and is commonly open to anglers from the Sluice Momg^ 
situated about two miles from Islington. On holiday tim^s it is 
often amusing to see the scores of young anglers gathered together 
on the banks of the stream, trying ihek preutiee hand on the gentle 
art. To have the privilege of &hing the reservoirs of the New 
Biver Company, tickets must be obtained from some of tiie 
officials. 



PISHING IN THE DOCKS AND FBIVATE WAXEBS. 

The Docks about London are to the bottcm-fishers in its various 
localities, what the banks of Newfoundland are to the regular 
trading fishmongers — a constant and reliable source of supply. 
The quantities of fish in these shipping reservoirs, estuaries, and 
canals, is surprisingly great ; and the number of rod-fishers who 
frequent them exceeds all credibility. The majority of the London 
anglers who make it a p9int to mit these dead and still waters, 
obtain a sort of tact or intuitive knowledge of their own, which 
enables them to gain suocess in their amusement under the most 
nnto waicd and discouraging drcumstauces ; and the zeal, the 
uatmog enthusiasm, the laboui, »nii -^geraoQal privation^ that 
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are witnessed amon^ them every fisliing season, would scarcely 
be credited by anglers in the mral mstric1» of the kingdom, 
where the sport is so easily and readily obtained and enjoyed. 

The docks in and about London are so large and nnmerons, 
that they contain immense quantities of fish of all kinds^ but 
particularly such as suit the bottom-fisher. They are likewise at 
a commaiidable and limited distance, and can consequently be 
visited without any serious loss of time or money. All these con- 
siderations weigh with the rod-fidiier, and naturally induce him to 
consider these still waters to be aTahiable adjunct to the general 
stock of piscatory recreation. 

A day at the Docks, to many a tradesman in London, is what a 
stag-hunt, or the Derby Day, is to the aristocratic loungers a£ 
St. James's. The piscatory citizen talks of it for weeks before, 
and the pleasure from anticipation is, doubtless, were we in a state 
to make a faur com;^rison, greater than from actual realization. 
Bat this is something like his usual mode of procedure. He 
leaves his business for a day, and betakes himself to the New 
Biver, or some otiier spot^ to obtain a stock of gudgeons for 
Hve-bait. These he places m a proi)er vessel for careful preseiv 
Tstion. He is very anxious his bait should preserve all their 
native vitality and sprightliness ; and he manifests the most sedulous 
care to supply them, at regular intervals, with fresh water. When 
lie arrives at nis home, he is generally tired and worn out ; but stifl 
his family must be immediately summoned to look at the finny 
strangers, ere they take their departure to the wars at an early 
hour of the morning. The sight is dieering, and full of novelty. 
The angler pays his gudgeons a visit before he steps into bed. and 
concludes that the water vnll keep fresh and invigorating till the 
^pointed hour of rising. His slumbers are broken from the 
thought of having to rise at such an early hour. He jumps out <£ 
bed to see his bait. Perchance some of them seem rather dull and 
sicklv. He tries to procure them another supply of fresh water, 
but lails. He throws his clothes loosely about mm, and off he sets 
to the street pump in the neighbourhood, and revives the drooping 
energies of his captives. He stcDi:s at tioree o'clock in a fine June 
morning, and walks hurriedly to the scene of action at the East or 
West Lidia Docks. He gets himself prepared, looks at his Uve 
ffudgecms, which seem j^rt and lively, and then he thrown in his 
&st oait. Li a short time he succeeds in killing some iferch of 
sreat wei^t: and then some jack, and bream. If he has fair 
luck, he wiD have, in the course of a couple of hours, fifty or sixfy 
pounds weight of fish, of one kind and another. He now takes his 
breath, and dines ; sometimes in a sportsman's fashion, and some- 
times he goes to a convenient place of refreshment, and leisurely 
emoys himself. He comes home deUghted, and all his family are 
delighted too ; and thus ends one of the long-looked for and joyous 
days of his city life. 

Now aD this is very heaJtbfvii, 'p^cdi^QiE^) «Ci^ ^a^^aaS^Hssss^'^s'^^^ii^* 
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To Ms brother craftsman in the ooimtry, the London bottom-fisher 
may possibly seem a somewhat grotesque jpersonage; but we 
shoald remember that in angling, as well as m eyerythinff else, a 
lar^ margin is allowed for different taster, opinions, ana habits, 
which are really in almost all cases the result of extmial circum- 
stances, rather than from sheer dioice. The love of out-door spoit 
and amusement is such a iK)werfal and impulsive feeling in human 
nature, that to suppress it is altogether impossible ; ana when men 
are placed in certam unfavourable positions for its full and healthM 
exercise, we should express neither surprise nor censoriousness if 
they deviate a little in the modes of grati^dng this instinctive love 
of external recreation. 

There are a few general observations or rules which relate to 
dock-fishing, which we shall take the liberty to state, because thqr 
wilL we are persuaded, prove usefuL In cold east or north-east 
winds, it is of little use trying for fish in these localities. The 
finny tribes seem under such an atmosphere to lie dormant or 
powerless. The spring tides must also be attended to. When firesh 
supplies of water rush into the docks from the main body of the 
river, fish will not feed freely for some days after. West and 
south-west wiuds are always favourable to the rod;fisher, and 
generally guarantee him some share of sport. Even if the wiiid 
in any of the quarters be high and boisterous, it will all be in his 
favour. Shot should be used for perch-fishing, and placed about a 
couple of feet below the float, and about eight or ten inches from 
the nook. To know the precise locsJities where fish frequent in 
these dock-waters, is hair the ^ame in successfully fishing thenu 
Some anglers have great skill in this matter, and can form very 
excellent guesses where fish frequent. Close to the shwe, or about 
a couple of feet from it, you are almost sure to meet with fish; and 
about the edges or sides of logjs of timber, or about the sides 
of ships that have been long in dock, are likewise excellent atoots 
of water. It is of little use to remain lon^ at one place ; if not 
successful after a short time, shift your position, ana try a^ fresh 

Siecc of water. Shrimps are very excellent bait for perch in the 
ock-watcrs— f ew baits equal them. The hook should T)e a regular 
perch-hook, and the shrimp should be placed upon it in such a 
manner that it may swim well in the water. 

Some dock-fishers use two hooks ; the one whipped on the line, 
three inches or so from the lower nook, the contrary way^ that is, 
the hook towards the float. Two separate kinds of bait can in 
this case be used — sometimes a worm and minnow, and sometimes 
a shrimp with either. It must be observed that in fishing some 
parts of the docks, the waters are so deep, that it is difficult, and 
indeed useless, to lish with a float. 

The East and West India Docks are excellent places for the 

bottom-fisher. A ticket from some of the directors IS required; 

hut this is not difficult to obtain. In some of the other docks 

nearer the city there are quaatitiea oi ^K but they are not so 
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easUr taken, on nccoont of the obstadee arisiiiKfrom the nnmbv 

<kF ships in these still waters. The Commeicial Dociks, at Bother- 
hithe, where large stocks of timW are keirt in the water for ^ean^ 
is a good neighbourhood for iod-fishin7. The depth of these docks 
varies 6om six to nine feet, and the une of the angler should be 
adjnstcd according-lr. liaiiy sportsmen recommend fishing her^ 
ana, indeed, in all the dock-waters, widi a roach rod, and a nmnins 
Une of plaited silk, not mnch thicker than a ^ood thread, ana 
a verf small float. Take stale bread, uid ao^ it in watei ; then 
sqoeeEe the water out as wdl as yon can with the hand. This 
mast be carefully and cleanly kneaded into soft paste to form 
a bait, which shoiild be put npon a small roach-hook, and should not 
exceed in size a common nea. Some anglers chew a little bread, 
atidthrowiuitforgroundbaitibefbreconunencingoiHerations. This 
ia considered as a successful enticement. At the slightest motion 
of the float, the angler must give a gentle strike ; if the fish is not 
secured, he most let the bait drop again into the same place. 

The striking of fish in these waters should be tcti gently per- 
fbimed ; for the tackle being very light, and the fish sometunes 
hme, breakage is tie nat.uml irsuk of anytbing like Tigaroofl 
rashness. When a flsh is hooked^ Hit line should be kept straigb1» 
for if it be slackened, the lisli will probably get off. When there 
is considerable resistance from the weight of the fish, a little play 
most be used j for if 70U keep him rigidly by the head, his hold 
will likely giye way, and he will be once more at liberty. The 
adrmt management of the \mc is a. great matter, aud the proper 
SCpplication of the angler's strength and power to the exigencies of 
toe case, constitutes the entire ari^ of bottom-fishing, so far as the 
mere killiag of the fish goes. That puii of the art which consists 
<f a knowledge of the lo<»liti^ of various kinds of fish, thdr 
habits, their hours of feeding, and the favourable condition of the 
waters, can only be ihoronsbly understood by continued practice, 
and catefol and systematic ODservation. 

There are severaJ private waters, let ont by subscription, in the 
immediate vicinitv olLondon, where bottflm-fishii^ can be obtained 
llie cost of a day^ fishing here is trifling. Tbeselooalities are very. 
mnch frequented by sacn sportsmen as have little time to spare, 
and who just want a little run out to dissipate the nervoos excite- 
ment which a close apphcation to city busmess and duties necessa- 
rily produces on many constitutions. There are three of these 
Svate fisheries near the Shepherd's Bush, EaTswater, which 
^ I within a sixpenny ride from the Bank of Engknd. They are 
fair collectaons of water, have a tolerable stock of barbel, roach, 
and dace, and there are accommodations for refreshments. Some- 
times rod-fishers succeed in talcing away five-and-twenty or thirty 
TOunds weight of fish. The names of these waters ace, WH&w 
Ftfle Fiiierji, Vidona Fithery, and the Star Fahery. The ordinary 
diarge is one shilling a day. 

Ine £^iw]i JMny ia consideiied&'^ixi ^«4iiQii. '^W'b^ 
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seriiitianisaiiegaiBeainiraally; and the f oDowiiig are Kme of tiie 
chief le^olatkms of the establisbmeiLt. No day tickets aze aDowed; 
no member's ticket is transfienUe : erery member nmst prodDee 
his ticket -when demanded; one mend to be introdofled bf a 
member; the member to nse only two rods, whether akne or 
accfwnpmiftd by a 6iend ; the season to commenoe on the lat of 
Mav, and to end on the last day of f ebmaiy for perch j^ no live or 
dead bait to be used before the Ist dar of Jnne ; jaok-^daaBg 
from the 1st of Jane to the hat day of f ebnuuy ; no member to 
nse a trimmer, peg-line, hiy-iine, or net, except a landing or Ibh^ 
net. 

We hare now entered as fnDy into a description of those phuxs 
aiutable to the London angler's pursuit^ as we have been aUei 
We feel someiHiat confident thi^ he will find onr remarb and 
instructions of some nse. We must now proceed to more distant 
localities, and descant npon those fishmg waten adapted for anoiher 
dass of anglers— those who aim at the capture of the salmoi^ the 
trout, and the jike. 

It is requisite to premise, that in directing the rod-fiaher Mkfv 
U go over the vaiiea extent of fishing waters in England ud 
Wales, our observations and descriptions must necessarily be (tf a 
yery general cast. We cannot decant at any length on many 
interestinf? sections of river scenery, admirably fittea to inipirt to 
the intellectual angler the most Hydy and delicate pleasazes. So 
far, however, as the higher branches of the angling art are oon- 
cemed, we shall make a point of dwelling, with as much minute- 
ness as possible, npon those places where really good fly-fidiing 
manr be readily obtained, and where the sportsman 'w^ find pleasure 
and improvement in passing through them. Large districts of 
monotonous scenery, and of sluggish waters^ must be hastily 
passed over. 

Taking London as our point of departure, and the great leading 
railways as our diverging lines of travelling, we shall direct the 
anglers attention to the dass or series of zivers which aze inter- 
sected, or nearly approadied, by tiie Eastern Counties Saihroy« 
and the Dover and Brighton lines. This will comprehend a laqpe 
proportion of the eastern and north-eastern sections of England. 

The travelling angler must always bear in mind, that the greater 
the distance from the metropolis, the better wiU the fly-fishmg be^ 
and the less restriction wfll be laid upon his movements, by means 
of preserved waters. The very best angling streams are those at 
the extremities of the kingdom. 

This is not a first-rate Irouting district ; nor, indeed, second-rate 
either. The class of waters in this direction, including riverB^ 
canals, and estuaries, are better adapted for bottom-fishing than 
anytlmiff else. They contain a great number of perch, chub, roach, 
pike, eels, and gudgeons ; but the hookmg of salmon and trout is 
Eke angels' visits— few and far between. For this kind of ground 
thooe eastern and north-eastern localitifia have long been 
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odebrated ; and many sealous and good anglm oontrive to eisB 
oat of them a fair modicum of spixct, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. 

If the angler sets out from any of the rirers that the Dover and 
Brighton Railways cross or run near to, he will find some share of 
sport. The county of Surrey has a few troot streams^ though not 
ol the first-rate description. The Wep has some fish m it, both of 
good size and rich flavour. It runs by Tarnham, Godalming, and 
Guildford, and falls into the Thames at Weybiid^. We have 
found light-coloured flies more successful in this nver than any 
other. There are some fine carp in certain spots of the stream. 
Hie Wandle is a clear and interesting w;ater : it springs fi:om the 
vicinity of Carshalton, which is twelve nules irom the metropolis, 
and enters the Thames at Wandswordi. It is preserved in many 
sections of its waters, but trout of twelve pounds have occasionally 
been captured in this stream. The Ora^ enters the Thames between 
Woolwich and Dartford, and is of little importance. The Mole 
contains but a small number of trout, but a good sprinkling of 
pike, and some of very large size. A few years ago one was taken 
near Bletchworth Castle which weighed twenty-five pounds. 

The county of Kent has but few streams, worthy of general 
notice : neither would we advise a fly-fisher to undertake a journey 
with the rod into either Essex or Sussex. There is plenty of 
bottom-fishing, but nothing that could satisfy a man who knows 
anything about fly-fishing, and who relishes the sport. 

The Eastern Counties Bailway extends now over a wide raoffe 
of country, but there is not much fine fishing water within its reactL 
In the several counties of Suffolk. Huntingdonshire, Cambridge* 
shire, Norfolk, and Nordiamptonsnire, we can scarcely find ai^ 
waters but such as suit the bottom-fisher. There are some excm- 
lent localities for his kind of sport. 

The best tour we should recommend, within a reasonable distance 
of London, is the Derbyshhre district. Here we get in among the 
mountains, which impart such a peculiar feature to all excursions, 
and produce those clear, rapid, and sparkling waters in which tronfc 
delight to swim. This tour would prove a great treat to all who 
have not hitherto been made familiar with the rugged and bold 
features of nature ; and now, the expense of time and uKmeyto 
accomplish it is veiy trifling to what it used to be a fewvears since. 
The nver Tretti flows through a portion of Derbyshire, out of it we 
do not purpose to say anything at present : we shall deal with the 
smaller streams. The Brewash is a pleasant water. It rises near to 
the town of Mansfield^ and divides the counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham. Ely-fishing in its upper waters is very spod, but the fish are 
somewhat small, and are proverbially fickle in tneir hours of feeding. 
We have known many anglers get completely out of humour with this 
locali^. chiefly from this reason. The flies to be used in this river 
should DC rather smalL with lightish coloured wings ; and the tackle 
should be of the most delicate cast. Tti^i^«»ss\.^ss^^^^&ss5s^^'^sasBBi 



deliriitfol locaiiliea, which cannot bii. to iniiaie the contemplaliTe 
ai^er with the inost livelf anotions. When this stream has been 
flooded hj isins, we h&TC seen lane troottakenontofit with minnowi. 
The nver Am is the p«at otqect of attnctacm amoig ladaa 
irba visit *!■■■ put of the kmgdom. Its beutifiil sceneiy and fiming 
o^iabilities m^e it a stream ^ more than osoal intsest. It was 
hoe that Walton and Cbtton iised to scaonn^ when they now and 
then left the smoke and turmoil of London and its suburban looa- 
lities for their northern travels. To go to Derbyshire two hundied 
yeaia ago, was no small or insignilicant enteiiirise. These welU 
known angers of past times have celebrated the Dove in the 
following lines : — 



The Meuae, the Danabe, and the BJiine, 

Are pnddle-wateia all, compared with thine. 
The Loire's pure streams jet too pollnted axe. 
With thine mnch purer to compare ; 
^nie lapid Garonne and the winding Seine 

Are both too mefflu 

Bebved Dove, witn thee 

To Tie priority. 
Nay, Tame and Isis^ when coDJoineJ, submit. 
And lay their tfophies at th; silver feet." 

The Dove springs out of the moimtain-raiige iu ilie north-western 
border of the county of Derby ; ftud from its rise to where it falls 
inlfl the Trent, it fonns the boundary line between lliis county and 
StaiTordshire. The fishing iu tbe IJoye is lirst-rate ; not that the 
trout are very large, but llicy are couimonly of a fair size, and the 
Sport is of that even aiul (.'^hilaralmK character that most anglers 
enjoy it much, Everytliin^ about the locality inspires pleasure. 
The tackle required must be of the finest kmd: for the waters nm. 
clear, and the high banks on each side screen the streams from the 
influence of the wind. 

Dove Bale has been, from time immemorial, a subject of admlia^ 
tion and eulogy amo^ all classes of tourists. " It we enter the 
Dale bv the north of Thorpe Cloud,— a lofty hill, with an in1«re»t- 
ing-Iooking village at its base— we shall obtain some delishtfol 
views of the county. There b a singular character of wild sim- 
plicity about it whica makes a deep impression on the feeUng:s, and 
brings up to the surface the contemjilative and reflective powers 



aensations have passed awav, we begin to scan the landscape as if 
it were hv niecemeal, and to detect and define the individual 
beautieB ofwJucb the whole is composed. The eye Uses itself iqwa , 
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^ttclies of farze and aged ihoms, scattered over the edges of the 
Pale, and then traces out the glassy stream as it meanders throuffh 
the naked and desolate-lookmg scene. As we move forward, tae 
Dale assiunes a deeper and more concentrated aspect, and appears 
completely hemmea in near a locality called Sharplow, which rises 
very abruptly from the edge of the waters. Here the stream becomes 
extremely imposing." 

The river BIM is a stream worthy of the angler's attention : it 
falls into the Trent at King's Broinley. It has two feeders, the 
Soar and the Peak, in both of which trout are to be had, especially 
with worm, after a summer's ram. The river Tajne comes from 
the vicinity of Goleshill, and has many jGne rippling streams, which 
an angler's eyes delight to look upon. The mmnow, especially after 
a flooded state of the waters, does great execution. We have wit- 
nessed fine baskets of fish taken at such times. 

The DencerU is a first-rate river : the chief an^^g stations upon 
it are Baslow, Rowsley Bridge, and Matlock. The stream below 
the last-named place is not so fruitful of sport as the several 
localities above it. 

The whole course of the river is about sixty miles. "In the 
space of forty miles," says a writer, "which includes the whole 
course of the river from the highest and wildest parts of the Peak 
to the town of Derby, scenery more richljr diversified with beauty 
can hardly anywhere be found. Generally, its banks are luxuriantly 
wooded ; the oak, the elm, the alder, and. the ash, flourish abund- 
antly along its course, beneath the shade of whose united branches 
the Derwent is sometunes secluded from the eye of the traveller, 
and becomes a companion for the ear alone; then, suddenly 
emerging into day, spreads through a more open valley, or winding 
round some huge mountain or rocky precipice, reflects their dark 
sides as it glides beneath. Sometimes^ this ever-varying and ever- 
pleasing s&eam precipitates its foammg waters over the rugged 
prmections and rocky fra&inents that interrupt its way; asain the 
ruffled waves subside, and the current steals smpothly ana gently 
through the vale, clear and almost imperceptible in motion." 

The rivers manifold and Wye are likewise good Derbyslure 
waters. In fact, this entire district is calculated to give the angling 
tourist every degree of satisfaction. The streams are all such as 
to please, both by their fishing capabilities, as well as by the lovely 
and interesting scenery which adonis their banks in every locality. 
These range of waters can be reached from the metropolis in a few 
hours by railway, and the means of transit from one section of them 
to another can readily be obtained at a trifling cost. 

Should the angler wish to extend his loumey farther north, there 
is a fine tour lying before him from Derbyshire, embracing the 
counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland. Here there is 
fine fishing; and we shall endeavour to point out, as brie^ as we 
can, the chief spots in this wide range otwaters which are fitted to 
yield a fair chance of good sport. 
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YioA of YorkflliirB. This is aa extenflty6-€(Hiiily, and emhtacn 
many nyers, aome of wMdi are good fishing streaons, and some of 
no use in this reject whatever. Wlkeiever maiiiifai^Umia an 
extenaiFely carried on, the streams are of littie use to ihe angkc; 
The waters become torfauLyambie, and unhealthy for the snnpoit 
of piscatory existooce. Than is a considerable portion of the 
waters in this part of England well fitted for bottom-fishing.. 
There are dull and torpid ronning waters that fall into that great 
estuary called the Hmnber, wh^ there are plenty of fish, of a 
certain kind always to be had; soch as pike, the perch, eds, aiid 
the like. But the salmon and trout nshing in sucb spots k 
scarcely worth mentioning; and certainly not of such, a character 
as to induce anglers to viait them from any great distance. 

To fish the best portion of the trout streams in Yorkshire, the 
angler should not throw a line till he gets north of the ci^ of 
York. He may, in the earlv portion of the season, obtain a few 
trout in the upper waters of the Derweni, above Malton: in the Booe, 
the Hodgebech^ the CosHny the Bicaly and the Bladf Biver; but he 
cannot, with any certainty calculate on success. In &et, these 
s^zeams are more fitted for bait^shing, than for fiiy ; but whatever 
trout are obtained from them, are omsn. both of good size and zudi 
flavour. Small flies must in general be used, and fine tadde 
likewise. 

The higher waters of the JEUbble, the Sioalei and the WTuafs, 
afford the best trout fishmg: The first river enters the sea in the 
Solwav Fiiih at Preston, inLancashire, but in its course througb 
Yorkshire, it is a fine trout stream, and wh^re both the salmon aid 
salmon-trout can be occasionally taken with the fly. Indeed, the 
waters have great locsd odiebrity ; as the following song, whicn ne 
believe has never been published at any great oistance frcna its 
birthplace, does in some measure testifyT^ 

ON THE BIVEB BIBBIE, Df LANCA8HIEIE. 

" B^ Bibble's stream m pass my days. 
If wishes aught avail ; 
!For all that a^lers want or praise 
Is found in Itibblesdale. 

''Here, heatb-dad hills and cavemed dells^ 
And rocks and rills prevail. 
And sylvan glens and fairy cells. 
Abound in Eibblesdale. 

" Impetaous ffushing waterfalls 
The startling ear assail. 
While each impendbg crag appals 
The eye in UibblesobBde* 
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" The meada are decked by Mora's hand. 
Her giffcs perfiiine the gale, 
And Bacchus dyes with magic nvauL 
The floods of Sibbleadale. 

** The sweet thongh fatal power of hve. 
Which sighing swains bewail, 
No witching beauties ere .conld prove 
like t^ose of Bibblesdale. 

" Twas here the gallant feats befell 
Which fill the poet's tale : 
For all ike deed» romances t^ 
Were done inEibblesdide. 

"Be court or dty other's lot 
While angling scenes I hail; 
Be mine, in some sequestered spo^ 
The charms of BibTblesdale.*' 

The most highly esteemed spots of the Bibble for comfortable 
trout-fishing, are fiN)m Clitiieroe to the town of Settle^ The 
county is open and pleasant. 

There are fine streams for fly, in the higher sections of the 
Whaife; and the minnow after a flood is a deadly bait. This 
river rises out of the mountainous parts of the county near Mar- 
dale Moor, and enters the Ouse a short distance above Selby» 
iFor several miles afber it leaves its first springs, the streams are 
very fine and numerous, and are beautifdliy constructed bv the 
hand of nature herself, for the facilities of easjr and comfortable fly- 
fishing. Large trout are occasionallv met witb; but the general 
run or the Wnarfdale fish are below tne average of the trout com- 
monly obtained in many of the rivers of the south of England. 
Care should be taken not to fisk with flies of too kr^ a size ; and 
anj^rs will find that the palmers, both red and black, are well 
suited to these waters. 

The Swale is a good stream. It springs £rom lofty hills in the 
vicinity of Sarb^-Stephen, in Westmoreknd. Gatterick Bridge ia 
an excellent fishing station on the river; where everything that 
can render travellmg comfortable can be readily and reasonably 
obtained. Ten or twdve dozen of fisb are no uncommon day's 
work, when the waters are in full trim in this neighbourhood. 
The same kinds of fiies that answer for the Wharfe, will do here. 

There are only two rivers in the county of Durham of any 
great fishing repute, the Tees, and the Wear. The first enters the 
8ea at Stockton, ana the latter at Sunderland. They each have a 
lange of fl^-fishing water of full fortjF miles. The Tees, in its 
idffisx sections, flows through a xnooriah axid'^irM ^tr^ ^siS^f^ 
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Teesdale; a portion of the countrj which is now more accessible 
than it was a few years ago, and is becoming daily better known 
and more frequently yisited by angling tourists. It is a &ee and 
open country, delightfully suited to the unfettered movements of 
the pedestrian rod-fisher. The trout are good, but not large : and 
when in the taking mood, anything in the shape of a fly will suit 
their taste. Ten or twelve dozen of fish may be taken in tiie 
course of a few hours; but the salmon and saJmon-trout are vei| 
scarce. Like most rivers that have a hilly origin, the farther we 
descend the stream towards the sea, the larger and bett^ fed aio 
the fish. This is the case with the Tees. A few miles above 
Stockton, fine trout of four or five pounds weight are sometimes 
taken, both with fly and minnow. • Eut for fly-fishing, the higher 
up the river the better. After heavy rains, when the water has 
turned to a sort of ale colour, and considerably subsided, flies of a 
lightish hue are found more killing here than any other. Palmers 
are also favourites. 

The Wear rises out of a range of high mountains in Cumberland, 
and flows for some ndles after it leaves its parent sprinss, 
through a sinplarlv wild and interesting locahty. An angler 
coming direct m)m the level and richlv cultivated counties of the 
South of England, to the waters of Wear Dale, will experience a 
singular class of sensations. Nothine can be more mipressive 
than a range along their banks for fall twenty or five-and-twenif 
mUes. The town of Bishop-Auckland is an excellent spot to fp 
to, and from this to nsh the water upwards. The sportsman wiU 
find the main river increased by several small mbutaries or 
feeders, namely, Z^ Bum, Bed Bum, Wascrop Bum. the SAiitlehqoe, 
the Stanhqne, Horsley BumAhe Westhope, the Swinhope, the Midair 
hope, and the Bookhope, There is good anglmg with the worm m 
all these waters, but the fish run small. The main river is 
alwavs to be preferred, except the angler enjoys a ramble up the 
smaller waters for the sake of their wild and romantic scenery. 
All kinds of files are used here, and with success. The minnow^ 
after rain, does great execution, particidarly in the summer season. 
Though the country is wild, ana a good ^^sit of it entirely moor- 
land, yet the tourist finds plenty of places for refreshments and 
lodging. The habits of the people m this part are simple and 
hospitable, and most cheerfally do all they can to administer to the 
comforts of their guests. 

The Tees and the Wear are of ready access from London, or, 
indeed, from any section of the kingdom, by railway conveywioe- 
An angler leaving the metropolis in the morning, can be upon the 
banks of either of the rivers in the evening. There are other 
smaller rivulets and streams in the county of Durham, but they 
are not worth any formal enumeration. 

Two or three streams in Northumberland are of first-nte 

angling note. The Coquet, the North Ttfne, the Aln, and the fiU^ 

an plUses much frequented by lO&r^Vimg tourists at partioii]|tf 
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seasons of the year. They are all accessible bv railway oommimi- 
cation. The Ck>gaet is the most celelnrated, ana has for more than 
a century been a stream enjoying aristocratic smd fashionable 
notoriety as an angling locality. In former years, before the 
fiubion ran so strongly for distiant Bcottish nvers, the Goqaei 
used to be the annnal rendezvous of all our London literary, 
scientific, and political rod-fishers ; and even now there are more 
anglers on its streams, and more fish taken out of tiiem, indudixig 
the salmon-trout, than in any other half a dozen of chief rivers in 
the northern counties of England. 

The river springs out of the south-western range of the Cheviot 
Mountains, and has a range of nearly forty miles, all of which is 
open water for the angler, with the exception of three or four 
small sections of it; and these, even, are not very rigidly pre- 
served. Hiis freedom from constraint of every kind is a pleasur- 
able element in piscatory recreations. The salmon fishery at the 
mouth of the river belongs to the Duke of Northumberlaiid, and 
is let for a considerable yearly rent ; but we have never known any 
angler called to account for capturing the salmon with the rod and 
Ene, wherever he might be perambulating on the Coquet. There 
are no artificial or natural obstructions for the free passage of the 
fish from the sea to its highest waters, so that this noble fish can 
always be found, in more or less abundance, in every section of its 
•waters. 

The river Coquet is a remarkably dear one, and offcen requires 
fine tackle. Its trout are likewise very capricious and uncertain; 
some days you can get nothin^and on another twelve or fifteen 
dozen may tall to your share. The trout here run small, and they 
are likewise of v^ indifferent quality. But for real sport, thfi 
liver, take it all in all, has few to equal it in England. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Berwick railway crosses it near 
Watkworth, and the angler has then thirty miles of fine cmgling 
streams before him ; this is a sreat facility. All kinds of files are 
used on the Coquet, but care should be taken as to the size of the 
hook. This, however, depends much upon the state of the watersL 
and the season of the year. Trolling has become quite the rage of 
late vears on this water ; and unquestionably the finest and largest 
trout are t^en by this means. 

The North Tyne is a first-rate water ; it joins the South Tyne a 
little west of the town of Hexham. This southern branch is nearly 
denuded of trout, from the effects of the lead mines situated on its 
higher waters. There are none of these establishments on North 
Tyne. The river is preserved in some few snots, but there are 
large stretches of fine water open to aQ rod-fiisners. Trolling has 
here, too, become quite fashionable. All kinds of lightish winged 
fiies are suitable for summer fishing in this stream. 

The Abi passes Alnwick, the county town ; and there is a range 
of about five miles of water open for all rod anglers. The New- 
castle and Berwick railway ctoaaea ifc Tffi« BU*^»Y^»fe««s^"^^'M^ 
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sportsmaa may place himself on the banks of the stream bj a five 
minutes' walk. It is very prolific of trout, of a better size and 
quality than the Coquet fish, but the salmon-trout are scarce. 

The river Till is approacned bv way of Berwick. The railway 
from that place to Kelso crosses the Till. It is a slow and laziguid 
mnning sweam, very deep in certain localities, but contains very 
rich and &ie trout, with a small sprinkling of pike, though not w 
l^e size. Till is not a ffood fijr-river, but is admirable for tollhi^. 
It runs into the Twee^ and is well stocked from this splendid 
reservoir. There is an old rhyme, amon^ the people in the neigh* 
bourhood, in reference to the comparative swiftness of the two 
rivers. 

"Tweed said to Till, 

* What garsye rin sae still ?* 
Till said to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi' speed. 

And I rin slaw. 
Yet where ye drown ae man, 
I drown twa.' " 

In the rivers Beed, Watubeck, and Blyth, all rivers of Northum- 
berland, there are fine trout, but they can only be properly angled 
for by persons who have a very accurate knowledge of the peculi- 
arities of each stream. For general tourists they are not well 
fitted. 

We come now to enumerate at some length another batch of 
rivers and lakes, all full of interest, and aboundinff with fish of aJl 
kinds— namely, the rivers and lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire. Here, an angling traveller can have a ramble 
among rivers of aU sizes, and in sections of the country diversified 
by every kind of landscape. We fcaow no place in England where 
a man of any mind at all can be more highly gratified, with a fishing- 
rod in his hand, than in a tour embracing the entire waters in these 
several counties ; and the best way of ideally enjoying the sports of 
the angle, after getting to the locality by railway, is to wsik from 
river to river and from lake to lake. A great part of the country 
is wild— astonishingly wild and lonely— but full of grandeur ana 
picturesque beauty; and there are now plenty of places where 
refreshments can be readily obtained, and every civility met with. 

Supposing the angler leaves Lonaon bj the London and North 
Western, at Euston-square, for Lancashire, he will be there in a 
few hours, and the next day may enter upon his amusement. Part 
of the rivers in this county are rendered unfit for general piscatoiy 
movements, by reason of the manufactures established upon their 
banks. Tlie Juune, which springs from the high and mountainous 
parts of Westmoreland, and enters the sea below Lancaster, is a 
^ood stream, both for salmon and trout. The best districts on the 
Ji'rer are those which lie between. I^Asy Loivsdale and Hornby, 
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near which the small stream of the Wenninff enters it. There are 
often very fine baskets of trout taken in this direction* We have 
seen both large trout and sahnon captured within a very short dis- 
tance of the town of Lancaster. There are maay favourite flies for 
this river ; and if you inquire of any of the regumr frequenters of 
the liver^ each will have his pet bait^ and strenuously msist upon 
its superiority to every other. 

When the rod-fisher has got a footing at Lancaster, he has the 
railway right through to Carlisle, to the borders of Scotland, and 
which goes by, or rather cuts at right angles, many of the rod- 
fishing streams in Westmoreland and Cumberland. This is a great 
convenience ; because the tourist can choose any direction he Ekes, 
without loss of time or waste of money. On the left, on the route 
to Carlisle, all the lake district waters lie ; but there is good fishing 
by ascending the higher springs of some of tlie rivers which are to 
be met with up the country on the right hand. 

Assuming that the rod-nsher starts from the town of Preston, 
where the lUbble, out of Yorkshire, flows into the sea, or from the 
town of Lancaster, and bends his way to the lake district, he will 
find the lakes Coniston-wcUer and Windermere excellent fishing 
localities. The first-named sheet of water is seven miles long, ana 
averages about three-quajrters of a mile in breadth. The scenerv 
around it is captivating in a high degree, and the angling really good. 
The village of Coniston is a convenient place for refreshment and 
lod^n^. There are trout, pike, and perch, in the lake, and all of 
good size. 

Windermere is a more extensive stretch of water than the one 
Just named. Its extent is full eighteen miles, by one in breadth : 
its greatest de^th is 200 feet. The angler will find char here^ as 
wellas trout, pike, and perch. 

Crummock-water, Lows-water^ Over-water, and Bassenthwaite-water, 
are all situated near the nortn-westem extremity of the range of 
mountains which range beyond and near to Mellbreak. These 
several lakes are lAit small in extent ; but ihey abound with various 
kinds of fish, and are calculated to anord a fair portion of sport to 
the rod-fisher. Their several banks are romantically surrounded by 
rocky promontories and jutting capes and headknos, which impart 
to all the scenery around and about them peculiar features of 
sublimity and grandeur. 

Denoent-water and Ulls-water abound with fish of nearly all kinds. 
Angling is practised on these waters with fly, by trolling, and by 
worm and other kinds of ground bait. There can be no lack of 
spcnrt to any rod-fisher who is acquainted with even the rudiments 
of his art. But, to our taste, the lake district and the lake angling 
are not so heart-stinin^g and so engrossing as the river fly-fismng; 
and in the two counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, there 
are rivers of first-rate excellence for the latter mode of followins 
the gentle craft. Indeed, the rivers hei^ ax^ ^nsSl ^1 ^sfi&Nscss^jJ^.^'sas^ 
sport of the best sort is to be "had in everj ^^^VSsscu ksi^*^5K^^«^^ 
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cffectiye, and reaiUy the most amusing, method of traTersiiig tiiese 
waters is hj walking fW tu the crow flies. Let a lod-fisher take 
some provender with him, not neglecting a little epirit for medicine^ 
sake ; and, relying upon his own resources, make the best of his 
way over mountam and valley, and there can be no doubt but be 
will fill both his basket with capital fish, and his heart with exlula- 
rating gladness. This is the true and only method of an^bm^ in 
these wild and secluded tracts of country. To afford him a littie 
gruidance. we shall just dot down, from our own personal recdlnv 
tions and experience, a few general observations on the vaxioiu 
rivers connected with this interesting range of piscatory waters.^ 

The chief river in Cumberland is the Edeti, It is an imposmg 
and magnificent stream, and abounds with trout and salmon of Ihe 
finest quality. It springs out of the high grounds— all moorisnds 
of the wildest kind — close upon the western section of YorkshireL 
and has a run of forty miles and upwards. It enters the ooimfcy cc 
Cumberland near its junction with the Eamoni, and flowi oil 
fhrouffh most interestmg sections of the countv, to the cityot 
Carlisle, and enters the Solway Firth near Bockclifr MarcL T[he 
angler has a ready access to Carlisle, either by the Lancaster Bail- 
way, or the Carlisle and Newcastle hue ; so that he can be brcni^ 
into immediate proximity with the finest range <^ angling streams 
in the kingdom. 

One of the very best fishing stations on the Eden is that of^ Pen- 
rith. It is about five miles from the river ; but, by a walk to it, we 
are placed at once on some of its choicest streams. These ran so 
clear and sparkling over the rocky bed of the river, and are broken 
into such a succession of rippling currents, that the eye of the most 
experienced rod-fisher cannot but be fascinated with their appear- 
ance, and the number of trout which are taken here is often 
surprisingly great. We have known ten and twelve dozen t^en 
in three or four hours : and when the waters have been in first-nte 
order aft«r a summers rain, and the minnow been employed, the 
heavy fish we have seen captured have more thaif once been so great 
to our own knowledge, thiett the angler had to leave them beS^bd 
him. The trout of the Eden, on such occasions, take any kind of 
fly very greedily ; but when tne waters are very much reduced from 
a long continuance of dij weather, and become very clear, then the 
finest tackle and small-sized fiies are indispensably requisite. 

The salmon becomes tolerably plentiful as the angler approa&es 
to the city of Carlisle. In the stretches of water that enciide it 
consisting of long and deep pools, there are always a ^reat number 
of fish to be found ; and a good curl on the surface, with a suitabls 
fly, will scarcely ever fail of bringing some of them to the bank. 
Tncre are a number of very skilful anglers in this town^ and ifc is 
an excellent place to obtain such kind of flies as are most m request, 
not only in the Eden, but in other neighbouring streams. The 
manafactnrc of these artificial flies is grounded on lon^ observation 
Aad experience, and a constant ha\)it oi Tpa^Vng «.\^«fiiv3ft. -^ every 
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^lase of fly-fishing. On this account, any purchase of flies, either 
for salmon or trout, may be safely depended upon as likely to 
answer the end desired. 

The other angling streams worthy of attention are the JSamoni, 
the I}uddon,ilie JEhen, the Berwewt, the Great a , the Cocker ^ the 
WUn^ the Weaver^ the Wampooly the CaldeWy the Peterel, the Esk, 
the Juiddal, the Ltne^ or Leven, the Irthing, and the Geet, 

The Eamont sprmgs out of XJUs-water Lake, near to Poolcy 
Bridffe, and falls into the Eden near to Carlton. If the angler 
should be in the vicinity of the town of Penrith, he can readily 
make his way to some of the best fishing-streams of the Eamont. 
Its trout are both numerous and of good size, and excellent sport 
may be obtained during the whole of the fishing season. 

The Duddon constitutes the boundary line between a part of the 
counties of Cumberland and Lancashnre. It has fine salmon and 
trout, and is a particularly pleasant stream to fish with the fly. 

The Ehen rises out of the mountain range in the neighbourhood 
of Borrowdale, and is about twenty mil^ in length. It forms 
JEnnerdals Lake, and then flows on, liasses Egremont, and reaches 
the waters of the Solway Eirth. Trolling is now very generally 
adopted by anglers who frequent this stream. The flies that will 
suit the Eden, will answer very well for this river. 

The Derwent sprmgs from tne vicinity of the hills near Borrow- 
d^de, and after wmding through some rugged and sublime moun- 
tain districts, fall of wild grandeur and mipressive desolation, it 
forms the lake that bears its name, at tiie mouth of which stands 
the town of Keswick. This is a good starting point for the angler^ 
inasmuch as it commands a ready access to many fine trouting 
waters. The river runs past the town ol Cockermouth, and falls 
into the Irish Sea near the small town of Workington. The whole 
of its range will be frdly thirty miles. The fishing in the Derwent 
is often very uncertain. The finnv tribes .seem to take capricious 
fits of abstinence, for nothing in tne shape of bait will induce them 
to move. We cannot account for these odd humours, nor have we 
erer heard or read of any one that could. 

The Greata is formed by two small rivulets, which spring oat of 
the lofty district of Saddleworth. These united waters pass Kes- 
wick, and fall into the Derwent. In the early part of the season, 
and during the summer, after rains, there is capital trouting in the 
Great^ and very fine trout they are. The palmer flies seem to be 
great favourites with the local anglers of these streams. 

The Cooker has a mountain source j and, after rains, comes 
down with great impetuosity, sweepmg everything before it. 
It flows through the lakes of Buttermere and Grummook, dividing 
tiie beaatifol vale of Lorton. ^Die trout run generally small, but 
occasionaUy there are some taken of more than average size. 

The Elloi spriiffis out of Coldbeck Eells, and has several small 
tributaries in which tourists often fish with the worm, and are very 
socoessfal even in dear brigbit we»i\.^i<ex. Tsi^ ^s&^>s^ ^!ks^ 
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whirling eddies of these rivulets are very favourable for this mode 
of fishing. The river passes Udale and Irebv, and flowing in a 
"western direction through a very lovely vale, lalls into the sea at 
the town of Marj-port. 

The Weaver and the Wampool are not of much interest to the 
travelling rod-fisher; but the Caldew is a good stream, and will 
afibrd good sport for a few days. It springs out of a wild and 
savage looking district, in the vicinity of Skiddaw, one of the 
loftiest peaks in England. It has several small feeders well 
stocked with trout, and worm-fishing, even in the clearest days, 
mav be very successfully followed in the rippling and gurgling 
eddies of these mountain waters. The bait is beautifully carried 
down the streams, and proves a very deceptive bait indeed. 

The Peterel joins the Eden near Carlisle, and abounds with 
small trout : but the waters require to be in a certain conditioE to 
insure anything hke good sport. 

If the rod-fisher prosecutes his journey a few miles norih of 
Carlisle, he will fail in with several streams where excellent 
angling can be obtained. The Esk is one of these waters, 

" Majestic o'er the steeps, with murmuring roar. 
See winding Esk his rapid current pour. 
And on the bright wave the sportive salmon play. 
And bound ana glisten in the noon-tide ray." 

This river rises in the high grounds between Hawick, in Scotland, 
and Carlisle. It is a singularly beautiful piece of running water. 
It is particularly adapted, by the short deep contraction of its 
streams, for troUing; and large fish are taken out of it by this 
process. The salmon run up it for a considerable distance. The 
Caledonian Railway from Carlisle to Glasgow crosses the Est so 
that the angler has every, facility in reaching its pure and rippling 
waters. 

The Liddal is another river of Scottish origin ; it falls into the 
Esk not far from the English border. The trout-fishing in the 
Liddal is generally good, excejyt when its waters become very low 
from long continued dry weather ; even then we have seen good 
fishing in it by baiting with fine small red worms, and using &ae 
tackle. 

The Leven springs out of a wild moorish tract, near Nichd 
Porest and Bewcastle. It has two principal springs, and after 
flowing a few miles, it receives the waters of two or three other 
feeders. It then becomes a good fly-fishing stream, and forms a 
lunction with the Esk a few miles down the Solway Eirth. All 
lands of flies, if not too large, seem to be readily taken here when 
the fish are on the feed. 

The Irthing— some call it the Irvin^h-comea out of some w- 

markahly bleak and desolate looking tracts of high land, which 

aividcB Ckunberlaiid from NoTtboinbeiWd. Mt« leoeiviog some 
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feeders, in which there are many small trout, readily caught with 
good red wonns, it falls into the Eden near Newby. The Irthing 
IS a good river for the fly, and likewise for trolling after rain in. 
summer. 

The Gelt springs from Croglin Fell, and after receiving the 
waters of some small rivulets, falls into the Irthing near Edmon 
Castle. It is a pretty fair trouting stream in the early portion of 
the season, or towards the autumnal months. The angling is 
frequently seriously damaged in this, as well as in other similar 
streams in this part of England, by fishing in the autumn with the 
salmon roe. 

We have been somewhat minute in our notice of the various 
rivers and still waters of this division of England ; and our sole 
reason is, that we know of no range of country to which a rod- 
fisher, who has a few days or weeks to spend in his favourite 
amusement, could repair with so fair a chance of being gratified, 
than the one now noticed. It is full of interest to both the mere 
angler, and to the maii of contemplative and intellectual habits. We 
can form no conception of what a person can be made of, who^ with 
rod in hand, could wander among these hilly districts^ without 
receiving some signal moral benefit, and without bringing back 
with him a stock of ideas which he never had before, fiideed, we 
scarcely believe there could be such a specimen of humanity in this 
country, who could be proof against the influence of such external 
objects of grandeur and beauty as here surround him on every side. 

The only sure mode, however, by which we shall be able to reap 
the full benefit from such an angling tour as we now recommend 
and point out. is to travel as much as possible on foot. Nearly 
every principal section of this lake district is now approachable by 
railway, and this is a great convenience; but the rocUfisher should 
only make it a means to an end. If he wishes to do any good in 
the way of his amusement, he must leave the beaten tracts of mere 
visitors and loungers, and betake himself to wild and distant 
sections of the country, where he may nossibly wander b^ a river 
side for a whole day. and never see a numan being. This is the 
kind of rod-fishing which is really delightful and improving, inas- 
much as it is not only conducive to nealth^ but it awakens and 
sustains the dormant powers of inward reflection, which are too apt 
to become deadened by the long and continued tension of a town 
life. Angling should invariably be considered only as a means to 
an end; that end the improvement of the man, mentally and 
physically. It is beautifully and eloquently said by an author, who 
travelled over this tract of country nearly a century ago, "If 
travellers and anglers would frequent this country, ydth a view to 
examine its granaeur and beauty, or to explore its varied and 
curious regions with the eye of philosophy; or to adore the 
Creator in his sublimer works ; if in their passage through it, they 
oonld be content with such fare as the country produces ; if, 
instead of ooiruptirjc the mauaeia of «sl \a2DfiR&\& \^3:ss^^^<^sKi 
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would learn to amend their own, by observing in how nairow a 
eouipasa the wants of human life may be comnessed; a joomey, 
etthCT with or without a rod, through these wild scenes, might be 
attended witib more improyemeut to the traveller, than the tour of 
Emrope." 

What is a great inducement to take a piscatory ramble among 
the Cumberluid and Westmoreland waters, is the land and bos* 
pitable attention of the country people. This is very strikingly 
displayed in ahnost every locality the angler can frequent. Every- 
thing oesp^s real kinduness, cleanliness, and comfort There are 
certmnl^ no fashionable elegances, no parade of ceremcmies; but 
the tourist is sure to receive a tme welcome, which is far B\rpenoit 
to the customary formalities, in which the heart has seldom any 
put. It is a pleasant thing, after a long day's fagging at the 
liver's side, through a lonely country, to meet a Mendly expression 
odT countenance, and a cordial weloGme. This finds the way to the 
heart, and tells you^ in the language of the affections, to ccmsider 
yourself no longer a stranger but at home. Under such circum- 
stances, the tiqumie lines of Catullus have often been recalled to 
our mind: 

" Oh quid est sohitis beatius curis ! ^ 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrine 
Pessi labore venimus larem ad sacrum.'' 

How deli^tfiil to wander through these solihides of nature! 
How full of mterest to the human souL We never seem to wmt-' 
date the quick animating principle of our being, until we are fairly 
engulfed m these deep recesses, where the toot of man seldom 
treads, and his voice is seldom heard. In those inward breathings 
of the soul which such localities inspire, how often have we 
thought of the lines of Byron : 

** There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a pleasure on the lonelv shore^ 

There is society where none intrudes, 
Bv the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but nature more^ 

For these our interviews, in which I steal 
From aU I may be, or nave been bdor^ 

To mingle with the uuiverse, and feel 

What 1 can ne'er express, yet cannot all conoeaL'' 

We must now turn for a short period to another class of watess^ 

in which there is a considerable range of sporting displayed, thcmgii 

of a somewhat different order from that which we have just been 

noticing over the wild and unfrequented mountain districts in the 

joeuib-westem section of Inland. There are two lai^ rivers in 
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which there are constantly anglers to be met with ; fishing both 
for the trontj as well as for the yast nnmber of bottom-fish which 
are to be found in their streams. 

The TYent takes its rise from the north-west ijart of the countj of 
Staffordshire, about ten miles north of Newcastle-nnder-Line. At 
first it takes a circular turn towards the south-east, bending to the 
south as far as within ten miles of Tamworth, where it receives the 
Tame, flowing through that town. Afkerwards the Trent runs 
north-east, towards Burton-upon-Trent. a little bey(md which it is 
enlarged by the wat^s of the Doye, which flow from a north-west 
direction. After this the Trent receives the Derwent, which 
descends £rom the mountainous parts of Derbyshire : and the whole 
of these waters collectively flow towards the north oy Nottingham 
and Newark, to the Humbor. The Trent has an entire course of 
two hundred and fifty miles. It is navigable ior one hundred and 
seventy miles &om the Humber ; and by^ means of canals, has a 
communication with many of the most important rivers of the 
kingdom. 

la many sections of this long river, there is good angling; we do 
not mean first-rate fly-fishing ; but trout are taken in it with the 
flv, and a still greater number by trolling. This species of fish 
likewise attain a good size in the Trent, and are oi rich flavour. 
There is a fair proportion of pike, perch, roach, dace, bream, eels, 
&c. ; and we would say that a great mass of the angling on its 
extended waters, is uurely of a bottom-fishing kind, in which there 
is considerable skill displayed by numerous zealous anglers who 
reside in 1^r"^ns lying near its route throughout the heart of 
England. The Trent is certainly not a river we should think 
of recommending to a first-rate angler ; but still there is a ^d 
deal of angling on its waters, though of a mixed and subordmate 
cast. 

And the Severn is a river of nearly the same nature, both in its 
nav^ble character and angHng capabilities. It has bug been 
celebrated for the number and variety of its fish. Michael Drayton, 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, sung its praises in this re^^t 
Hear what he says': 

" I throw my crystal anns akmff the flowery vafleys. 
Which, lying aieek and smooth as any garden aUeys, 
Do give me leave toj)lay, whilst they do oourt mv stream, 
Andcrown mv windmg banks with many an anaaran ; 
My silver-scaled sculls about my streams do sweep. 
Now in the shallow fords, now m the falMng deep : 
So that of evea^ kind, the new spawned numerous fry 
Seem in me as the sands that on my shore do lie. 
The barbel, than whieh fish a braver doth not swim. 
Nor greater for the ford within my spacious brim. 
Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth please 
Hie goigmg, whose gieat BgvirDLia\&% ^ %ks "$!»&&% 
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The perch with prickiniir fins, against the pike prepared. 

As nature had thereon bestowed this stronger gii^*d. 

His daintiness to keep (each cnroius palate's. proof) 

From his Tile ravenous foe : next him I name the rufi^ 

HLs very near ally, and both for scale and fin. 

In taste, and for ms bait (indeed) bis next of kin. 

The prettj slender dare, of many called the dace. 

Within my liquid glass, when Phoebus looks his face, 

Oft swiftly as he swims, his silver belly shows, 

But with such nimble night, that ere ye can disclose 

His shape, out of your sight like lightning he is shot ; 

The trout by nature marked with many a crimson spoi^ 

As thou2:h sne curious were in hun above the rest. 

And, of fresh-water fish, did note him for the best ; 

The roach, whose common kind to every flood doth fall: 

Tiic chub (whose neater name which some a chevin call), 

Food to the tjTant pike (most being in his power), 

"Who for thoir numerous store he most doth them deyour; 

The lusty salmon then, from Neptime's watery realm. 

When as his season serves, stemming my tideiul stream. 

Then being in his kind, in me his pleasure takes 

(For whom the fisher then all other game forsakes). 

Which, bending of himself to the fashion of a ring. 

Above the forced wears, himself doth nimbly fling. 

And often when the net hath draggled him safe to land. 

Is seen by natural force to *scape ms murderer's hand ; 

l^'hose grain doth rise in flakes, with fatness interlarded. 

Of many a liquorish lip, that highly is regarded. 

And Humber, to whose waste Ipay my watery store, 

JMc of her sturgeons sends, that I thereby the more 

Should have my beauties graced with something from him sent: 

Ts ot Ancum's silvered eel exceUeth that of Trent ; 

'J'hough the sweet-smelling smelt be more in Thames than me, 

The lamprey, and his lesse. in Severn general be; 

The flounder smooth and nat, in other rivers caught, 

Pcjrhaps in greater store, yet better are not thought : 

Tiie dainty gudgeon, locne, the minnow, and the oleak. 

Since they but little are, I little need to speak 

Of them, nor doth it fit me much of those to reck, 

"VVJiich everywhere are found in every little beck ; 

Nor of the crayfish here, which creeps amongst my stones, 

Prom all the rest alone, whose shell is all his bones : 

Per carp, the tench, and bream, my other stores among. 

To lakes and standmg pools that cniefly do belong. 

Here scouring in my fords, feed in my waters clear, 

Are muddy fish, in ponds, to that which they are here,'* 

But great as the praise is, which is justly due to the watersof ScTOTn, 
we would not tbiak of recommeixdmgamei^xo^^t^aaxiglertopay^ 
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an express visit. The river—and a noble one it is, esi)ecially for 
commercial and navigable purposes — ^is unquestionably interesting 
to the rod-fishers in the several localities on its banlui, as it flows 
through Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire to the ocean ; 
but it does not possess those peculiarly interesting attributes 
which a purely fly-fishing river should have. Eottom-fishing, in 
all its forms and richness, is undoubtedly its staple angling com- 
modity • although there are many spots upon its waters where the 
fly can be thrown with a fair chance of success. 

Trout have been taken in the Severn of great weight : one we 
know of late years, by trolling, of twelve and a half pounds. The? 
salmon are likewise very excellent in quality. Anglers on these 
waters recommend dark coloured flies, with gold tinselled bodies, 
as the most effective in these waters, more especially in the early 
sections of the Ashing season. Trolling is more successful thaa 
the fly. 

The Severn has a Welsh origin. It springs out of the vicinity of 
Mount Plinlimmon, and its prunary feeders all unite at Llanidloes ; 
from thence it pursues a very circuitous course to Shrewsbury. 
In this distance it runs for nearly one hundred miles, and here 
its waters are by far the best for rod-fishing. It likewise receives 
the waters of several tributaries. Prom Shrewsbury it continues 
its winding course, and receives the Tern at the foot (J the Wrekin, 
about which it describes a semicircle; then curving repeatedly, it 
flows towards Colebrook Dale, from which it flows m a north-west 
direction to Tewkesbury. Within this section, besides inferior 
streams, the Severn receives the Tame at Worcester from the 
west ; and the waters of the Avon, from the north-east, run into it at 
Tewkesbury. These several accessory waters anient its volume 
considerably. After turning to the south-west, it winds its way 
to the British Channel, receiving at its mouth the Wye from the 
north, and the Avon from the south-east. The entire course of 
the Severn is about three hundred and twenty miles; and for 
upwards of two hundred and thirty it is navigable. 

The best bottom-fishing for carp, perch, roach, chub, and eels, is 
within those portions ot the nver appropriated to navigation. 
Gravling are to be met with in many parts of the Severn. 

The tributaries of the river are to be preferred for flv-fishmg. 
Many of them are excellent. The Elun, which passes Ludlow, is a 
great favourite with anglers in this part of England. So likewise 
are the Wevel and the Came, 

An angling tour to the Dee. in Cheshire, is generally a verv 
pleasant and successful one. There is excellent flv-fishing for both 
trout and salmon in the river; and the town of Chester itself may 
be made one of its anghng stations. It is better, however, to 
move upward. All the trioutaries of the Dee are good trout 
streams. Pine baskets of fish are here taken every season; but 
much depends upon the state of both waters and weather. Trolling: 
is practised to a considerable tiieafc isi \Jasi \i^'^\ ^ija^ "^as^^ 
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every varied hue are used by the rod-fishers of the district, many 
of whom are first-rate i)iscat(HiaTis. The hi^ier waters of the 
Dee belong to Denbi^mre and Eimtshire. 

The Weaver runs through the chief districts of the comity of 
Cheshire, and has a number of feeders, in which there are boi^ 
sahnon and trout. The pincipal of these are the Peover, the 
Crohe^ and the JFalvam, The entire district of the Dee witm 
oontams a great nnmber of skilful and enthusiastic anglers, who 
are geneiulfy yeir ready to. give a stranger any ns^ information 
he may reqmre. It is likewise a district readily accessible, and there 
k every requisite accommodation for lodging and refreshments. 

Turning our attention now to the w^ and south-west of 
England, there are some admirable districts for fly-fishing. Thev 
all lie more or less near some of the chief railway lin^ which 
traverse the country in this direction. This affords the rod-fisher 
the facility of choosing where to commence his amusement with- 
out much loss of time. The Great Western and the Southampton 
EaQways constitute the. chief trunks of communication whkh 
lead to most of these fishing waters. 

In Buckinghamshire we have the ThameSyiAad Ouse, the Coin,«ai3L 
the Wick, in all of whidi there are trout of good size. The moat 
eligible station on the Ouse is about three miles above Bucking- 
ham; and Bilburv and Bamsby are convenient spots for reaching 
the Coin, in which there are fine trout. The Wick springs out <n 
the high grounds in the vicinity of West Wycombe, flows by High 
Wycombe, and enters the Thames at Mailow. M these wat«s 
in the summer season require fine tackle and liffht fishing. There 
are large trout taken occasionally in ihe WicL The waters are 
preserved in several districts. 

Passing on to Berkshire, we meet with the KemieL the Loddom. 
and the Lamhome, The first stream has its rise in the county dL 
Wilts, and enters the Thames at the town of Beading. It is 
considered by many anglers as a very fine rod-fishing str^un both 
for the fly and for trolling. Hungerford is one of the stations on 
its banks, which is sixty-five miles horn London. Many of its 
sections are preserved, and it requires interest and money to gam 
access to them. The higher you asocmd the Eennet the better is 
the fly-fishing, and less restricted are its streams. After raks, 
troUii^is very successful. 

The lioddon is of little repute, except for bottom fishing; and 
the Lambome has onlv a small sprinklmg of trout. 

A trip to Herefordsnire will secure a fair share of sport. The 
chief nvers are the Wpe.iixe Lug, the Monow, the Arrow , the 
Frome, and the Tame, llie first named stream is abundantly 
stocked with ahnost all kinds of fish. Beautiful salmon, sabnon- 
pinks, trout, grayling, and a few pike, i)erclL and dace. There are 
many anglii^ stations on its b^iks : but the best fiy districts of 
^e stream he between Hay and Builth. Some erf the anglers who 
mguent the river affirm that Ibey W^e OQcasacmally taken with 
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tiie rod one hundred {Krands weight of salmon with the fly, exchi- 
sive of a fair proportion of good trout. But these exploits are 
not always to oe unpKcitly relied on. Unquestionably the Wvc 
stands high in piscatory repute ; and an excursion along its banks 
cannot fail to prove a rich treat to any rod-fisher. The scenery in 
some parts of the river is beautiful. 

The other rivers of the county we have just enumerated, partake 
very much of the same character with the Wye and tributaries to 
it. The rod-fishing is good, but some considerable sections of 
these waters are preserved, a circumstance which greatly impedes 
the movements and sours the temper of the tourist, when he has 
oome from a distance on a random sort of visit. 

The fishable rivers in Oxfordshire are the Thames, the Isis, iht 
Wmdrush, the Eoenlodey and the CherweU, Father Thames becomes 
in this locality a more manageable stream for the rod and he yields 
capital sport when the waters are in full order. The Isis, which 
forms an integral part of this famous river springs out of the 
parish of Coates in Gloucestershire. It is of httle repute for the 
scientific angler. Bottom-fishing is the staple commodity of the 
Oxfordshire craft. 

The Axe, in Dorsetshire, is one of the finest of the rivers in this 
part of England for trout-fishing. It rises near Axeknoller, Bea» 
minster, in this county, and flowing by the towns of Axnunstcr 
and Colyton, falls into the Channel on the east coast of Devonshire. 
As a fishing stream it cannot be surpassed, either for the beau^ 
of its scenery or the rippling pleasantness of its waters. There is 
a constant succession of fine streams and deep pools, and its 
gravelly bed is admirably fitted for the trout and salmon. There 
are likewise dace and eels in considerable numbers. Its waters 
are open to all anglers, and the absence of anything like trouble- 
some brushwood adds greatly to the facihty and. ease of the rod- 
fisher's movements. It has suffered consiaerably from a lawless 
and reckless system of poaching, but this has been in some degree 
checked by an angling association formed at Grewkeme ; by the 
rules of which the season commences on the 1st March, and ends 
on the 1st of October. This is a wise regulation. We have often 
thoi^ht and felt the force of the truth ourselves— that English 
rod-nshers should be very sparing of their trout-fishing even in 
the month of September ; but, at any rate, the 1st of October is 
late enough. This, with other stringent regulations on the Axe, 
have made its watws once more a place where a good day's sport 
can be obtained by the honest and fair angler. The trout do not 
3run very large, avera^g about six to eight ounces; still this is 
no insignificant magnitude. The two principal fishing stations are 
Grewkeme for the higher sections of the water, and Axminster for 
the central and lower. But there is abundance of accommodation 
in every direction along the banks of this really beautiful and 
interestmg stream. 

The other rivers that rail moie^esa \si^iX^ ^isssss^ ^^j5!^'^aR.^:^Mw^ 
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the JEt/pe^ the JTey, the Frowns, and the Stow, There is fair fishinja^ 
"with ny in most of them. The Stoor is the lai]^t stream, but is 
navigable for two-thirds of its length, which is sixty-five miles; 
and this, to onr taste, spoils a river for comfortable rod-fishing with 
the artificial fiy. Commercial trafBic and rippling and sparkling 
streams are two incom])atible things. Altogether, however, the 
London angler will find Dorsetshire a most delightful locality for 
his amusement j and the beauty of the scenery m the immediate 
vicinity of its nvers, and the antiquarian remains to be found in 
many directions, are great inducements at all times to an en- 
lightened angler. 

The county of Devonshire is calculated to afford the anffling 
tourist considerable sport. It has many first-rate waters, for both 
salmon and trout, and is, in many other respects, one of the most 
interesting localities in England. We have the Tamer, the Plpm^ 
the Yealme, the Avon, the Bari, the Ex, the Otter, the Spd, the 
Te^, the Taw, and the Tarridae, All these watera possess similar 
angling capabilities. They all abound with rippling and purling 
streams — such streams, in fact, as a rod-fisher Teels a pleasure in 
throwing a line upon. They all flow through a fine country, with 
scenery rich and beautiful, and which fills the mind with gladness 
and delight. There is a large portion of these waters of Devon- 
shire free and open, and the preserved localities are only studded 
here and there in the angler's path. The railway to Plymouth runs 
through a considerable part of the county; but the rod-fishing 
traveller will find it more to his advantage and comfort to depend 
upon his pedestrian powers, for he then possesses a much greater 
facility of moving from one river to another, and to fish the finest 
of their streams, at the lowest cost of time and labour. 

There are many kinds of flics which have a local reputation 
among anglers in these waters, which are worthy of a stranger's 
attention. These predilections are often founded upon fanciful 
notions, and inaccurate observations ; but it is not always advisable 
to treat them with lightness or indifference. Men, who fish par- 
ticular waters have always a great advantage over one who pays 
them but an occasional visit. As far as our own observation goes, 
and from what we have gathered from other frequenters of these 
Devonshire rivers, we are of opinion, that generally small sized flies 
ai'c required, and likewise fine tackle. The colour aiid make of the 
fly is not so essential as its size. Trolling, in particular states of 
the waters^ is very successfully followed by the brethren of the 
an^rle in tins part of England. 

Should the an?:ler bcud liis steps towards the southern ^oint of 
the island, and visit the county of Cornwall, he will fall m with 
fair streams. The cliief of these are the Tamer (noticed under 
Devonsliire), the Foweij, the Camel, the Fal, and the Looe. There 
are good salmon and trout in all these waters. The drake and 
woodcock wj'n^s are verj^ suitable here ; and after May, the palmer- 
-fiea 21ic country ana scenery a\)out t\aa ^«£\i w. "Sia^-wad is 
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exceedingly fine, and adds greatly to pleasures which a ramble with 
the rod is fitted to produce. The metropolitan traveller has now a 
ready access by railway through the heart of this county, so that 
he can branch off at any section of it to suit his convemence and 
fancy. 

Monmouthshire has fair claims to the angler's notice. The 
chief rivers are the Wpe, the Monow, the Lua, the UsX:, the TrMy, 
and the Gavennp, We have alluded to the tnree first ; the remain- 
ing three abound with a fair portion of salmon and trout, and are 
pleasant streams to perambulate. The flies commonly used here^, 
are smalL and the tackle must also be fine. 

The Hampshire waters afford an agreeable ramble for the rod- 
fisher; both for their trouting qualities, and from their proximity 
to the metropolis. The chief streams of the county are the Avon, 
the Anton, the Test, and the Itchin. 

The Avon springs out of moorish land several miles from Salis- 
bury, and flowing past that town, Fordingbridge, and Bingwoodi 
enters the sea at Christchurch. The rod-fishing in it is of high 
repute: but anglers have of late complained of its waters havins; 
sufferea considerably from the ravages of the pike. What truth 
there may be in this, we have no meaos of ascertaining. 

The Anton takes its origin about ten miles north-east of 
Andover. It is a favourite place iot smallish trout, though 
occasionally, some of considerable weight have been taken out 
of its waters. 

The Test rises out of the north-western section of the county, 
and falls into the Southampton water. It is a first-rate river of its 
class. Whitchurch, fifty-eight miles from London, is one of the 
chief fishing stations upon it for London sportsmen, Leave to fish 
has to be obtained, either from the person who keeps tlie inn, or 
from some of the neighbouring gentry. Stockbridge is another 
place of rendezvous for the anglers of this water. Q^he streams of 
the Test are remarkably clear, and they require the finest tackle 
that can be obtamed, and the lightest hand in throAving the fly. 
Unless these matters are religiously attended to, the rod-fisher 
need not visit the Test. 

The Itchin, in manv of its sections, is a good trout stream, but 
it demands very carejnil fishing. A style oi angling, such as may 
be very proper, and successful too, in a mountain stream in Wales, 
or in the highlands of Scotland, will not do here. Great lightness 
of hand and the finest tackle are indispensable in this stream. 
Salmon are occasionally taken in it, but the trout is the staple 
commodity of its waters. 

The rivers of Wiltshire will afford a ^ood mar^m for piscatory 
sport. A ramble through the country with the rod is both pleasant 
and improving. Its cmef rivers are the Nadder, the Walley, the 
Bourne, and tlie Kennet, All these waters contain trout, though 
not of a large size ; and the country they flow through is often 
extremely beautiful and romantic, «ii<i \s^^^ ;^^<^:^^ x^ss^sss^^s^- 
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cences on the mind of the tourist. Smallish flies and fins taokk 
are required, particolarly when the riyers are low; and tiiere il 
little wmd. Small spider-flies are, in some streams, great fKnmntn 
with the local sportsmen of the district ; the oinly drawback to 
their use is, that we lose many of the fish from the very slender 
hold such nooks have on their moutL Some sectiaDS <£ these 
waters are preserved. 

The various rivers of Somersetshire and WarwickBhire afford 
good angling both with fly and the minnow, line Avom rons 
through Doth counties, and is one hundred miles in length, and 
presents to the sportsman a considerable variety of waters— ^ome 
for bottom-fishing and some for fly. It has likewise many izibu- 
taries : the Stci/t, the Sow, the Learn, the Date, the SiottTy and the 
Arrow. In the higher localities of the main river— from Milverton 
to Bieton, or Woolston— the fly-fishing, in the early portion of the 
season, is very excellent. There are likewise many fish^ thoush 
small, in the feeders just named; and the country by their bana 
is often very beautiful and imposing. The Avon is navigable to 
Bath ; above this citv it receives the waters of the FrSme^ and 
Midford Brook, and likewise a stream called Ckew^ at Kevnahaw. 
There are likewise other small rivers in Somersetshne whicn afford 
trouting s{)ort. The Yow, or Teo, springs out of the slopes of the 
Mendip Halls, and has a run of about fourteen miles. The Brm 
comes from the chalk-marl hills on the border of the county, 
and after flowing through an interesting part of the consbry for w 
distance of thirty miles^ enters the estuary of the Parrei, 13u8 
water is full fiftv miles m length, and has several feeders in iHndi 
there is fair flv-nshing. The Isle and the (kuy are the best reputed 
of these; indeed, the numerous waters of these two oouitiei 
present a wide field to the rod-fisher, and will be found erteOi- 
sive enough to employ him for some weeks to do all their stretms 
anything like justice. 



ANGLING BIVEBS AND LAKES DT WALES. 

Having now given as extended an account of the fishing localities 
of England as our limits will permit, we shall direct the rod-fisher 
to another choice district for the prosecution of his anmsement^ 
namely, Wales. This is a first-rate fly-fishing country, both for 
the salmon and trout ; and it is now brought, by the modem 
facilities of travelling, to within a few hours cJ the Ibritish metro- 
polis. 

Wales has been celebrated for hundreds of years for its fiidiin^ 
resources. In its history and early literature, we have oft«i direa 
allusions made to the subject. We find TaUesin, one of the Welsh 
jjards, who flourished about the sixth century, mentioning an 
izzcddent of his having been found by one of the mgitiye princes in 
A salmon weir; and descanta at aofme \e;i:k!^cin.tAfi sin^alarity of 
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the circrunstance. It would appear that the rents of many lands 
were held, to pay so much in loeighi (^ salmoti. The following 
lines relate to the subject : — 

** In Gwyddno's wear was never seen 
As good as there to-night hath beai. 
Pair Elphin, dry thy tearful face. 
No evil hence can sorrow chase : 
Though deeming thou hast had no gain» 
Griefs cannot ease the bosom's pain. 
Doubt not the great Jehovah's power. 
Though frail, I own a gifted dower ^ 
Prom rivers, seas, and moimtains high. 
Good to the good will God supply. 
« ^ « « « « 

*' Though weak and fragile, now I'm found 
With foaming ocean's waves around. 
In retribution's hour I 'U be 
Three hundred salmons' worth to thee. 
O Elphin ! prince of talents rare. 
My capture without anger bear : 
Though low within my net I rest, 
My tongue with gifted power is blest," &c.* 

!Por many ages after this period, Wales was celebrated, both in 
prose and verse, for its anSin^ capabilities, and for the number 
and excellent quality of the nsh m its waters. Michael Drayton, in 
1612, eulogizes in song the rivers of South Wales. In his descrip- 
tive poem of the country, he says. 

That Remney, when she saw these gallant nymphs of Gwent 

On this appointed match were all so hotly bent. 

Where she of ancient time had parted as a mound. 

The Monumethian fields and Glamorganian ground, 

Intreats the Taff along, as gray as any glass : 

With whom clear Cunno comes, a lusty CamDrian lass 

Then Mwy, and with her Ewenny holcis her way. 

And Ogmore, which would yet be there as soon as they. 

By Avon called in ; when mmbler Neath anon 

(To all the neighbouring nymphs for her rare beauties known; 

Besides her double heaa, to help her stream that hath 

Her handmaids, Melta sweet, clear Hepsey and Tragarth) 

Prom Brecknock forth doth break ; then Dulas, and Cleddaugh, 

B y Morgany do drive her through her watery saugh ; 

With Tawy, taking part t' assist the Cambrian power : 

Then Lhu and Logor, given to strengthen them by Gower." 
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Up to the present hour Wales has maintained its ancient pisca« 

* Stephen*! Utexaluit %t >^t Crfmrs^ 



torj reoown. Uoot Engliah aaglen who hsre visited it ti racrait 
Tears, ^>eak tuxhlj; of it, and contrast it bToniablf wiUi an; o6ta 

portion of tlic British Isles. 

In placing before the leader's attention a sort of nnmiug or 
statistical account of its rivers and lakes, it is of consequence, to 
the English tourist especially, that we ammBe oar remarks niuler 
tlie heads of the separate counties of Wales. The awkwardness 
of Welsh names, to most English and Scotch ears, renders this 
^an both requisite aod usetnl. The oonntry desisntttions wc 
familiar, but the town and river distriets are not so. 
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On the supposition that the rod-fisher purposes Tisiting- NorUi 
Wales first, and that he proceeds from Engiand, there are two 
leading routes open to his choice — b; Chester, and by Shrewsbury. 
£ithcr of Uiese main thoroughfares will brmg him to the chief 
angling waters ja. this coonty; but that by Chester is much the 
searest. 

And here we may be allowed to obserre at the outset, that there 
are two or three matters of some importance to all jiersons who 
travel in Wales, aaid which may require their attention. In the 
first place, in reference to an angler, if lie wishes to fish the 
coun&y properly, and to enjoy Lis tour, by eultivatiiK ahnyr with 
his special amusement a love of the sublime and beuutilul in 
Bcenen' and landscape, be will do well to travel on foot. This 
is by for the most agreeable and independent method of skimming 
along the course of rivers, and getting through a great portion of 
fishing water in quick time. It \cry uflcii hapjiens, particulurly in 
such a country as Wales, that two or more rivers are separated 
from each other only by a few miles, as the crow flies, but which 
would require a circuitous route of forty or fifty miles, ciflier by 
horse or coach, ere they could be visited in succession. This is 
an imporiiRut consideration: and the more the rod.fishei sets 
experienced in countriea like Wales, the more will he find it 
administer to his profit and pleasure to cultivate his pedestrian 
powers. Walling gives a wonderful facility to angling aarase- 
menta, by taking us out of beaten tracts, and enabling us to visit 
unfrequented waters. 

The roads are generally good thronghont Wales, espeoialty in 
the northern section of it ; and the inns, and places for refresh- 
ment, numerous, comfortable, and reasonable. There are mail 
and day coaches in many parts ; as well as post-horsea and cait. 
Guides are likewise to be bad— by inquiring si, the principal ions 
throughout the country — who are genMaSly very steady, and ratier 
inteBigent meuj and are often able to impart to the angler some 
vscfal mformation about the course of ^artiouhkr rivers, and the 
beat locaiitiea Ibr fishing them. 



The chief Mans rivera in this county of Flintshire, are the 
a^, the Wheeler the Bee, the £n«w, the Siqi, and Allen. 

The riyer Clwyd enters into the Insh Channel, aljout twenty 
miles aottth of Liverpool. It has ita source in Denbighshire, and 
lias seTend small feeders, in which there ia often good fishing ia 
summer with the worm. The troat run lax^ in those sections <rf 
the mam river that flow thioi^h Hintabre, than in its higha 
waters; and the sahnon are more freqnenuy caught near tha 
ocean, than at any gT«>t di^ance from it. All kinds of flies, if cl 
a siit^blB size, are eUgiiUe fi» this rirer. 

If the rod'fisher haa any taste for soeno^, be will be high^ 
gratified 1^ the vale of the Owyd. The entire landac^ie is vetj- 
imposing. The space is filled with an agreeable Tarietv of meadowL 
-woods, and cottages: while on theoee side we see the ooeao, and 
on- the other dark and letuing moimtajiu. It ia a mild and juacid 
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pece of soeaery. 

The waten (^ the Whed» have a fair aogluur repute ; and the 
irtJon of the Set (which we have partiany noticed under 
_ deshire), which mns ijuonsh tiiis county, is a flrst-mte locality 
lot troat fishing. What is termed the Vale of the Dee, presents 
gome beautiful landscapes, and is exceedingly interesting to all 
irtio are imbued with even the demento of artistie taste. 

The streams Levion, Elwy, and Allen, are all fine fishing waters 
fiocfiy; and their several banks are v»y nunantto and intra«Eiting 
to the tourist. 



" O Dealiuli. smr tf^iaie, th; tmna i) no^ 
1 need no flBU, hotiIiieIh taiet tboe ont; 
Vor if mj pen dos IbliDw pliinot tut ; 

AiHl pHU riaht wtT, qnd tat Botbhw ftbcput. 
thn •iHdtbs Eddwk, h wDitki. nU Vtta ut, 
Tbs nablut hjK that it id an; inrt x 
i,nil roT Ihv Kate. Biid cuTle do mnipiire, 
Titli Bn> oat of WbIh, wliit'en [bej in." 

tk, Wottiia qf Vata. 1I5S. 

This oounty has no mde^endent strearue ; what fishing waters 
are contained in it, of a running cast, are tribntaries to other rivers. 
Tliese dependent waters, though of a short niiifrc, cmiliuii agreat 
many fish, and there is a fair ™oportion of sport to Ijo uot^ed. 
There are several lakes, which are well atoJk(;ri witli l.i-'iut, and 
other kinds of fish. There is the lake called Lisa Aliren, which 
forma the source of the river Alien ; Llaf Aiet. wliicli is cncitded 
by high, barren, and grotesqae looking looutitains. The hike called 
n^ Moelure, is situated eight miles from LUuwist. situated db 
the eastern bank of the river Conway. There is good iiahing m 
tliis sheet of water. There are likewise lake Llyit Llj/mbuni, m 
the vicinity of Nant Llyn, CAaiA Ltyan, Ufn Conweg, and Um 
Smtf. In all these wftteis trout a\y»m. 
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CAEKNARVONSHIEE. 



On account of the peninsular form of this Welsh connty, the 
rivers have but a veiy limited ran^e. The Conway takes its rise 
out of a large sheet of water, and is soon swelled into a consider- 
able stream, by the accession of several feeders — the Serw, the 
Clettwr, ana tlie Avon Hwch on the right ; and the Machtio, and 
the Sedan on the left. There is a fall in the river Machno of con- 
siderable elevation, which, when its waters are flooded, produces a 
very grand and romantic effect. There are also several rapids and 
falls in the Conway and the Sedan. After the junction of tne latter 
stream, the Conway flows in a northern direction^ and on its left 
bank receives the waters of the Llngwy, which sprmg from a high 
mountain called Camedd. In this tributary there are some fine r(5l- 
fishing localities • and there are also a number of beautiful and 
interesting waterfalls, which give a peculiar interest to the scene. 
The Conway finally falls into the Irish Channel, under the walls of 
Conway Castle. Its course, in a straight line, is about thirty miles. 

The Glass Llyn is considered one of the most romantic nvers in 
Wales ; its scenery would of itself amply repay a long journey. 
There is a fall not any great distance from its source, of nearly 
three hundred feet, and below this there are many most delightfiil 
streams for the fly. The trout are both numerous and of good 
quality. Anglers nave been known to kill in these waters, &out 
of four and five pounds weight. The river flows through Llyn 
Gwynan, and Llyn y Dinas, and has a run of about eighteen miles. 

The Gvyrfai springs out of the mountainous lands on the west 
side of the Great Snowdon. The Seiante rises nearly out of the same 
locality, and after passing through two lakes, empties its waters 
into the Menai at Caernarvon. This famous mountain gives rise, 
likewise, to the Llytiiij which flows into the Menai at Bangor. 
The average length of these several streams is about twelve mues. 
The troutmg in them is very good, and their streams are of such 
a character as to make the angler's progress agreeable and 
pleasant. 

Should the rod-fisher who visits these waters feel disposed, he 
has a good opportunity of visiting the summit of Snowdon. This 
is a great feat, and one which imparts a class of pleasurable feel- 
ings of their own kind. There are several different routes by 
which the summit can be reached: but the most convenient is 
that by Dolbadam, in the Vale of Llanberis. The path of ascent 
is so gradual from this point of departure, that the tourist, if 
mounted on a Welsh pony, may ride to the very top of the 
mountain. 

When the summit is gained, the view that bursts on the vision is 

magnMcent and astounding. It is very extensive. From this 

point the eve is able to trace, on a\in?^t da.y,part of the coast 

^nth the bjlla of Scotland; the \iig\x mo\ffifc«Lfi& ^l^sMj^k^wsoj^ 
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and Penygent, in Yorkshire : beyond these the monntains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; and, on this side, S9me of the hills 
of Lancashire. When the atmosphere is in its highest state of 
transparency, part of the connty of Wicklow, in Ireland, becomes 
distinctly yisible. The Isle of Man, and the surrounding moun* 
tains of Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire, all seem directly 
under the eye. 

The view is vastly enhanced in scenic interest by many of the 
vales being exposed, to the eye, which, by their freshness and 
verdure, relieve the dreary scene of wild and barren rocks. The 
number of lakes or pools within the range of the vision, amounting 
from thirtjr to forty, lend also a varied character to the prospect. 
The summit of this lofty hill — 3,571 feet from the level of the 
sea— is, however, so frequently enveloped in clouds and mists, 
that, except when the weather is particularly favourable, the 
traveller may wait some time without meetinff with a day suf- 
ficiently clear for hjs enterprise. When the wind is from the west, 
tiie sununit is jdmost always completely covered with clouds ; ana 
at other times, even when the weather is considered usually fine, 
the mountain will often become suddenly enveloped with vapour, 
and will remain in that state for hours. Some tourists, however, 
seem to* think that the prospects are the more interesting:, because 
more varied, when the douds just cover the summit. The follow- 
ing description of Snowdon, when seen in this state, is very 
accurate and forcible : — 

*' Now high and swift flits the thin rock along 
Skirted Dy rainbow dies, now deep below 
(While the fierce sun strikes the illumined top) 
Slow saUs the gloomy storm, and all beneath. 
By vapourous exhalations hid, lies lost 
In darkness ; save at once where drifted mists. 
Cut by strong gusts of eddying winds, expose 
The transitory scenes. 

Now swift on either side the ^thered clouds. 
As by a sudden touch of magic, wide 
Kecede, and the fair face of heaven and eartli 
Appears. Amid the vast horizon's stretch. 
In restless gaze the eye of wonder darts 
O'er the expanse; mountains on mountains piled. 
And winding bays, and promontories huge. 
Lakes and meandering rivers, from their source 
Traced to the distant ocean.' 

There are various lakes in Caernarvonshire in which there is 

first-rate angling for iarout, and many kinds of bottom fish. The 

. names of the principal of these are — Offtaen Lake, Lake ^ Owm 

Idwel, the LUmberis Lakes, the Lakes of Nantle, Nant Giajnan^ 

Llpn CweUyn, U^ BacUtoyd, Llyn Tal n Llyw,«B^^^'a«' ^o^'«-««!^ 



TroIHiig witli the minDOir, or small trovt^ is BometiiiiBB TorfjSao* 
oesefal in cantanng luge trout, whidi hsre been taken aomiBDBictt 
oat of these Welsh lakes, fourteen pounds -weight. To those wb/^ 
are partial to lake fishing, these wmten will afford ast •^■'*— fc 
source of amosement and qport. 



* A>d riaee «adk OBe M^nind for her pwolwr tkaijg% 
So MxxnHiA it rich in moantaiiis, ukes, and ipnagis 
And holds henelf as great in her saperflooos vane. 
As oftfaers by their toims and fnitfiil tiflage ^raeed. 
And thereibre to reeannt her riven, firooi thenr spriags. 
Abridging aU delaj% Msbtuiia thns begins.''— DKiJmur. 

This is a Tery iiitereBting conntr for the rod-fishing tonrisL Bs 
main streams are the Dee, the Maw, and the Iktiew, We now 
foive at the higher waters of the first, which we hare already 
noticed, and they are most admirably suited to the fly-fisher. The 
dcenery on its banks is very interesting, both to the artist and tho 
Sportsman. Before the Dee reaches (^awen, it receives a number 
Ctt mountain streams, in all of which there is an abundance o( 
9mall trout, whidi can be taken readily with worm in almost any 
state of the weather. The fish in these spots seem remarkahqr 
lmiD|j?ry. ■ 

The origin of the Maw lies in the centre of the county. From 
its first springs, and for a distance of teai nules, it is but aveij 
slender stream. It is then Joined by the Llifn-tafubtcm, which is 
about an equal length with iiself. After this junction, uie united 
waters mingle with tlie Wmon, whidi has a range of about twelve 
miles, and then the main liver flows onto the sea. Tor fly-fishing» 
the anj^ling in the Maw is better above the tide-waj than below 
it. Eine large salmon are often captnred with the rod, both in 
the river and its various feeders. There is good accommodation 
for the angler on its banks in every directicm, and at a reasonable 
cost. 

The Dovey is a stream of thirty miles in length, and springs out 
of the mountain range on the borders of the county. H winds its 
way through a very interesting and picturesque vale, to Cardigan 
Bay. It has some excellent nshing tributaries, as the Trafdajf, 
the Afon, the Duku, and the Cwmeelle. There is a wide range of 
admirable fishing water in this locality. 

The Dovey, in the vicinity of AberystwitL stands in high repute 
for its salmon-fishing. The best time, in the estimation of many 
ttD^ers of great skilTand experience, for throwing the fly for this 
fine fish, is after l^e Michaelmas floods. The heavy fish are said 
to take the fly greedily here in the month of October. The part of 
pie river between St. John's Pool and Derwent Lassy, is a very 
mwoarite spat. One pound ia chaxgcid. for fishing one month, ana 
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fi^ poonds for the season. The Coch-y-bonda, and tiie Uack and 
led hackles, are held in much esteem in this section of the Dovey, 

The town of Dolgelly is situated on the banks of the river 
Avtmoawr, which winds a devioas coarse throng a mass of rode 
and peaked rocks of great altitude. The scenery about this plaoe 
^UIs the mind with associations dt loneliness and awe. The filling 
is good ; and many dozens of trout can be readily taken in a few 
hours. The fish are smalL 

^Hie travelling rod-fisher should suspend his amusonent for a 
few hours, and pay a visit to the .great Cader-Idris, the second 
mountain, in pomt of altitude, in Wales. The most convenient 
place of ascent is from Dolg^y. To the left <A tiie road frraoi 
wis uLaoe to Towyn, and at about ihrse miles distance from it, a 
^mall gate leads to a narrow lane. I^iis is the starting point. Tois 
asoent, to withm two hundred yards of the summit, may be made 
with a pony. 

When the fuU height is attained, the eye will have tiie range of 
a oircumferenoe of full five hundred miles. On the north-east, tl^ 
tourist will see Ireland, Snowdon. and the other mountains of 
Oaemorvonshire, the Isle of Man, the town of Chester, Wrexham, 
■Mni Salop: the painted head of Wrekin. and the imdulating tops of 
. the dee Hills. To the south lie stretched out Clifton, Pembroke- 
shire, St. David's, and Swansea— on the west Ihe vast prospect 
of the British Channel. In addition to all those distant objects^ 
•we see. lying as it were at our feet, a countless number of moun- 
tarns, lakes, rivers^ harbours, towns, villages, and country-seats, 
scattered with fascmating effect over the extensive prospect. 

There are several important lakes in Merionethshire, from a 
visit to which the an^er wiU be much gratified. The chief of these 
are Bala Lake^ one of the largest sheets of water in Wales, bemg 
about four miles in length, by one in breadth. It abounds wit£ 
p&e, trout, mis, perdi, and roach. Taln-Ujfn, is a beautiful 
Xneoe of water ; ana the scenery about is very romantic. There are 
still water fishii^ localities^ .9^^. ^V^ Bodljfn, near Barmouth, 

IJlj/M OWM 

j-vtwctyKy JL 

watovalifi 
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* Sver charming, ever new. 
When will the Inndscape tire the vfevl 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow. 
The woody valleys, WHrm and low. 
The windy summit, wild and hi](lw 
Boogfaly rushing on the sky 1 
The pteasaiit seat, the ruined tow«r. 
The imkeil rook, the shady bower; 
The town and village dome and farm. 
Each give each a double chann. 
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The XHtincipal streams in this Welsh county are the &fverm, 
VnfMwy, and the Tenai, There are, besides, several other g 
fishing waters, which, indeed, are excellent in CTerr locality in 
county. The Severn, in these its Welsh grounds, has lost 
sluggish and puddled appearauce, and is now a bright and Ik 
stream. It is here well stockedf witb trout, and has fewer oi 
bottom-fishing occupants. 

The y rynwy springs out of a wild distrkt on the confines of 
county, and has a great number of dependent feeders ; the ] 
dpal of which are the EuMani, the 2fiM, the Gedu, the u 
GptMan. the Glasgwn, and the Ckion, These undoubtedly consti 
a considerable ran^ of the waters, and all well adapted for the 
and some for trolbng as welL After the main nver receiver 
these tributaries, it flows a south-easterly course for twenty m 
and then receives the waters of the Twrch^ which flows a oisti 
of twenty mfles, through a very interesting section of the con 
This tributary itself has good angling feeders^ capable of afibn 
fair sport with the rod. The Vrynwy likewise receives the C 
and, a little further down^ the Tenat, both of which contain good 
The Tenat itself is fed oy several good streams ; as the BJm 
the Jj(m EarroOf and the Ymrch, Mere there is good fly-fish 
All tnese waters, large and small, are brighl^ snarkling. 
flowing ; and have that peculiar form of str^m wnich inoic 
goodsport. 

^ As to the colour of the fly requisite in these mountain strcj 
little need be said. In fact, when the fish are in humour^ and 1 
arc not here capricious, they seem to snatch at anythmg in 
shane of an insect. Very large flies will not, however, answer t 

The lakes in this county are Llifti y BugaU, long celebrated 
its fine and large trout, some 'having been taken out of it of 
years, full fourteen pounds in weight ^ Uyn-y-Grimoydden, w! 
contains only eels and carp: Uyn Caawiw, a good trolling w 
for both trout and pike ; ana Glas9-Llyn^ which contains an sJ 
dance oi red and common trout. 

We have hitherto been sketching the chief ai^ling stream 
North Wales, we shall now direct attention to those in 
southern side of the country, and shall take our point of de 
ture nom the south-west section of England. 

CAEEMAHTHENSniBE. 

Passing then from the English border, we enter this con 
and among its angling streams of note, are the Totoy, the Tave^ 
Great Gwendraeth, the Llpnougher, ana the leivi. This is a ( 
paratiyeiy level county, but the scenery in it is very grand 
unposiQ^. A ramble through it with the rod, is a great treat. 

The river Towy snrings out of some wild and morass districi 

Gneextremiiy of tne county. As the river flows southwar 

receives the waiera of sevexaL i^deis^^biak aie all fishable, 
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several of tliem yield no small portion of sport, especially to the 
worm-fisher. When the Towy reaches Llandovery, it receives the 
waters of the Braen. and Gwydderig, in which there is good tront- 
ing, both with the fly, and by trolling. As the main river winds 
its conrse through the mountain defiles, the eye of the tourist will 
fall upon many spots of great beauty and sublimity. He may. 

Serchance, see the glen — called by the Welsh Cum—of an awful 
eptlL whose ec^es and rugged descents are luxuriantly clothed 
with mie timber, that starts with a kind of wild disorder from the 
crevices of the rocks, where a scanty covering of soil ha!s afforded 
it sufficient nourishment. This wooded tissue spreads its expansive 
branches over the chasm, and casts a sullen, dark, and dismal 
gloom upon tlie recess below. It is in vain that the eye attempts 
io trace out the current of the stream with any degree of distinc- 
ness; it raves and howls among the rocks at the bottom, but 
cannot be recognized. At every step its ceaseless repercussions 
swell more loudly upon the ear, still its waters are hidden ; the 
thickets overspread them, save only at some faint openings where 
their whitened foam emerges for a moment to the open day, and 
then passes on and is lost ; shrinking in hollow tumult amoug the 
Tocks and trees that lie scattered in the depths of the terrific 
chasm. Such scenes as these are constantly to oe met with in this 
land of wilds and mountains. 

The river Tave takes its origin from Pembrokeshire, in a district 
east of the Percelly Mountain. Its banks in many places are most 
beautifully wooded. It receives several tributary waters, and 
when it reaches the picturesque village of St. Clears, it is aug- 
mented by the streams of the Catkgmnp and Comn, which ^ring 
out of the mountainous grounds in the north of the county. There 
is good trout-fishing here at all seasons when fish of any kind can 
be taken by the rod. The main river is navigable to St. Clears, 
and flows into Caermarthen Bay, a little below the town of Lang- 
hame, after running a course of twenty-eight nules. 

The stream called the Great Gwend/raetk is about fifteen miles in 
length : it springs out of the hilly districts which divide the county 
from Glamorganshire. There is fair sport— not of first-rate cha- 
racter — ^in this water at particular seasons of the year. 

What are called the iolack Mountains ffive rise to the LUmghetu 
It is a rapid stream, and has several feeaers, in which there are 
numbers of small and rather poor trout. It has a course of thirty 
miles, and falls into the bay of Caermarthen. 

The LLynvan lake is a place of repute : it is situated at the base 
of the loftiest section of the Black Mountain, designated the Van^ 
or Beacon, This sheet of water is about a nule in length, and has 
fine trout and a large quantity of eels. The scenery about its 
margins is solitary, naked, and dreary, but still interesting, when 
wntrasted with the highly cultivated districts seen in the distance. 
The most eligible roads tor ascending this singular mountain are 
from Llandovery and Devynock, neat Bi^ctoaSsL. 



3IB jamiKu, 



'Ob.tjln&Wjcl thoawaMdeRrtkraochtlwvDO^ 
Uov ofiea u» my spirit taracd to thee ! 
Onceanin I fee tline hedseravs, kardhr kedgerows 
little noee of spoftire wood niB wfld; these 
Greea to the veiy door ; amdwrcsthoof t 
Sent ap in oikaoe fnn mmamg the trece. 
"With lOBe VBcertein notiee, as miglit seem 
Of mgrant dveUen in the hoosdeas woods. 
<fr of some hersufs eatve, where, by his Ci^ 
The hsnut aits ak»eL*'~Wou»woi 



This is a £B¥ovrite county for the angliiw nsortamaa. H has 
many waters of g^eat lepnte ; among tili>^ tne 0^$fe stands predo- 
minant. It rises from Hymnrnmon: and after a nm of eighteen 
miles, enters Badncnshiie on the nortn-west. It forms the boondanr 
between this eonnty and Breoonshire, and at the yiHage of Ryo- 
spence is the line of separation between Badnorshire and Bjm- 
rordshire. The most romantic route, connected with the angling 
of the Wye, is in re-crossingthe river from Qienstow to Newport^ 
near the Forest of Dean. Theie is eyerything nexe to gx«ti£r the 
loyer of fine scenery. 

The Ithon springs out of Mont^meryshira, and £ilis into Hbe 
Wye seren miles wove the town of Biulth. This leeder bas a nm 
of thirty miles. There are good trout in it, and fl^-fbdung can be 
obtained without restriction in almost all its localities. 

There are IDcewise a number of smaller streams in this coonfy, 
in which there is fair fishing; but the fish ran smalL The names 
of these are the Somergil, the Edw, the MarUg, the Cl$fwedtig^ the 
Arrow, and the B€uA-4tff, There is good rod-ashing in ail tnese 
waters, and on their baucs are many spots of great rural Welhufls 
and beauty. 

The lakes of this county are Uffm Gwpi, near to Ehaider; Zte 
Ltamdin, about a mile in circumference, full of fine trout: U/yt^ 
ByohUin^ near Pauiscastle; Ugn Gmngy, on the bord»s of CSat- 
diganshire ; and Ltfm HardwM, in tro vicinity of Old Badmr. 
Trout, eels, perch, dace, pike, ^., are the standard oommoditieB 
in these collections of wH water. 



CABDIOAirSHIBS. 

This is a good salmon and trout district. The princqMl ixveacs 
are the TfHp, the Eydal, the IstwUk, the Tm^ejf (already meiL« 
tioned), and the Claerwm, All these varied waters are open to 
"tiie an^er, and he will find them, in the proper season, calculi^ 
to furnish him with ample amusement. 
HTbe aahaoBL'heap an the Tyvy has been an object of interest tct 
oumy centuiiea. jMQchaeII)ia^uasx^se^^ it 850 years ago: — 
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"When as the salmon seeks a fresher stream to find, 
Wliich hitherto, from the sea, comes yearly bv his kind. 
So he in season ^ws, and stems the watery tract. 
Where Tivy faihiig dovm doth make a cataitbot, 
forced bv the risinff locka that there her course oppose^ 
As though within their bands they meant her to inclose. 
Here, when the labouring fish doth at the foot arrive. 
He finds that by his strength but vainly he doth strive; 
, His tail takes in his teeth : and. bending like a bow 
That's to the compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw ; 
Then springing at nis height, as doth a little wand. 
That, bended end to end, and flirted from the hand. 
Par off itself doth cast ; so doth ihe salmcm vault : 
And if at first he fail, a second somersault 
He instantly essays ; and from his nimble wing 
Still gerting, never leaves until himself li^ fling 
Above the streaniful top of the surrounding heap/* 

The Eydal is a stream held in great repute bv those anglers who 
have frequented its waters. It is, in pomt of bold scenery, one of 
the most interesting streams of the whole country. 

There are other smaller stretches of water in which rod-fishing 
can be fully enjoyed ; but the fish in them are mostly very smalll 
These are the Arth, the A$fim, the Wirmi, and the Leri, Still- 
water fishing in this country may be found in the Llyn Teivi, as 
well as in some smaller coileotions of water in its immediate 
vicinity. There are also Lake Maes, Bertoyn, U^ Hir, and Uiftt 
Aukkgear, all having more or 1b» ci red trout. 



JOBZCKNOCKSHIBX. 

The chief nvers of this county are the VsX! and the Wj^; the 
htter we have akeadv noticed. The Usk is a first-rate sahnoa 
and trouting river. M.Qxe than three centuiies ago the salmon c^ 
this river were held in high repute. 

** Great store offish is caught within this flood. 

A thing to note, when sammon faHes in Wye, 

(And season there ; ^^oes out as order is) 

l%an still of course, m Oske doth sammon lye. 

And of good fish, in Oske, you shall not mis. 

And this seemes straunge, and, doth through Wales ap^^eere 

In some one place, are sammons all the yeete. 

So fresh, so sweetj so red, so crimp withal, 

l!hat man might say^ ' Loe ! sammon here at caU.' ''— 155S. 

The lakes of this country are Wdshpool^ FM Bimrp^ and Hp^ 
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The fishing riyers are bnt few in number in tliis county, and of 
no ^reat note. The Eastern Cleddjf rises in the mountainous 
districts, and the Western Cleddjf from the vicinity of St. Cathe- 
rine's. The Nezem is a good angling stream. There are likewise 
the Gioapn, and the Sohxi, 



GLAHOSOAKSHIBE. 



There are many ^ood waters in this part of Wales. The iZow- 
ney, the Taff^ ana its tributaries, the Ogmore, the Daw, and the 
Avon, with its feeders, are all well stocked with trout and salmon. 
The kkes in this part are not worth naming. 



CHAPTER YIL 

SCOTLAim. 



ScoTLAKD is a peculiarly interesting section of Britain to the rod- 
fisher. It is interesting in some essential points. It has almost a 
boundless range of angling waters ; it is an almost entirely free 
country to move and rove about in with the rod ; and it has some 
of the wildest and most sublime scenery of which this, or perhaps 
any other country can boast. These are some of the leadmg 
features of this piscatory land, calculated to solicit the attention 
of the rod-fishing tourist, and to induce him to take a ramble 
through such a district for the full and effective indulgence of his 
favourite s^jort. The majority of anglers in England know scarcely 
anythin£^ of the feeling of independence and the hilarity of spirit 
which glow in the bosom of the Scottish angler, who can go over 
hundreds of miles, and ramble from the baiks of one stream to 
another, without ever dreaming of any one asking him, " Whither 
goest thou ? " 

We regret to have to premise at the outset, that the number of 
sporting waters is so great, that it is impossible, in our limited 
space, to do anything like iadividual justice to them in the way of 
description. We are compelled to offer a mere rough and general 
sketch of the principal of them, but which will, we hoi)e, have the 
good effect of inducing the anglers of England to migrate for a 
season to Scotland, so that they may \^^ m ^ ^sition to judge of 
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the coimtry and its fishing resources for themselves. We can 
assure them the^ will not be disappointed. 

There are various leading routes for reaching some of the main 
rivers of Scotland. Whether a tourist goes by railway or by sea^ 
makes a considerable difference. The latter mode of travellmg is 
more confined aad local. We cannot, however, shape our remarks 
and instructions so as to meet all circumstances and contingencies; 
therefore we are under the necessity of treating the subjept very 
generally, and with the cliief view of drawing the reader's attention 
to the best angling localities of the country. 

For the sake of arrangement, we shall divide the whole of 
Scotland into two leading portions : that which lies south of the 
Porth and the Clyde, or which lies between an imaginary straight 
line drawn from Edinburgh to Glasgow, and that jportion which is 
situated north of these respective localities. This division will 
present to us two Cerent classes of fishing waters, and, in many 
respects, two different orders of rural scenerv. We shall call the 
one the south division, and the other the north division. 



THE SOUTH DIVISION. 

Supposing the angler makes his way by the London and North- 
western Kailway, or by any other route, to the City of Carlisle, 
he will here find two main trunk lines from this place to Glasgow, 
each running near to, or right through a wide expanse of fishing 
waters. The one line takes liim by the Clyde and its chief feeders, 
and the other by some of the main waters of Dumfriesshire. These 
two routes require separate notices. 

If the tourist fixes on the Clyde and its chief dependencies, he 
will have to go by the Caledonian Railway as far as the Elvinfoot 
station, where he wiU meet with the river dose at hand. There is 
an inn here for refreshments, and it is a convenient spot to ascend 
the river to its highest springs. It takes a sudden bend here, and 
winds its course among a mass of romantic and wild hiUs and 
morasses. The waters from Elvinfoot to the primary rivulets of 
the river, are full of fine trout ; and there is a splendid fiy-fishing 
range of many miles in extent. The streams are numerous and 
rippling, and are beautifully fitted to aid the deceptions of the 
artificial flv. 

The railway runs close by the banks of the river from this 
station, to within three or four miles of the famous Falls of the 
Clyde, which commence above the town of Lanark. As there are 
stations every three or four miles along this route, the rod-fisher 
has every possible facility for throwing his line upon any section 
of the stream he may fancy. There is no wood to obstruct his 
operations, and he will find a succession of fine streams and deep 
pools in every part of his progress. 
. The trout found in these portions oi ^'b C^s^ Ns^fiv«s«i ^isfc ^ 



▼ery good qaaHfcj, but fhey do not ran large; tboiig^ ooeaskmaDTy 
there have been some singnlarly heavv fish taken, ddefly by trol- 
ling, out of streams in the yicinity of the -village at CSonlter, of flail 
ten pounds weight. The best trout are unquestiQnably taken with 
the natural minnow in these waters ; and {his bait has became of 
late years quite popnlar among the mass of Clydesdale rod-fishen. 
There are no salmon, nor salmon-trout, in these portions of thft 
rirer. The Falls effectually nrerent tneir ascenaing higher xxp 
than a few miles below Lanark. The flies in general use here have 
light brown wings, and black or red bodies ; but the trout are not 
at all fastidious on this point. 

The rod-fishing is intermpted by the FaUs, which are objeets 
well worthy of a visit from the tourist. Below them, good filling 
again commences^ and continues down to within tkree miles of 
Glasgow Bridge. As the angler descends the river from belinr 
tiie Falls, he will find its bed beoominff constantly enlarged, ao 
that he has a difficnltv of realizing the breadth of the stream in. 
many directions. To nsh this portion of water, wading is requisite ; 
but this we do not take upon us to recommend. 

There are no tributaries of the Clyde of so much fishing repute 
as to induce the tourist to turn aside from the mam stream. K 
he fishes it properly from its source to the confines of Glasgow, he 
will find the ranse of waters very interesting, and capable of 
affording him ample spurt. 

We must now tnm aside in another direction, and xdaee the 
rod-fisher down on the baidus of the Tiaeed; one of the nobkife 
fishing streams in Europe. 

Along the silver banks of Tweed, 
*Tis mythe the mimic fly to lead. 
When to the hook the sabn(m spring 
And the line whistles through the rings 
The boiling eddy sees him try. 
Then dashmg from the current high ; 
Till watchfoleye, and cautious hand. 
Have led his wasted strength on land." 

Glasgow, 1826. 

The Tweed has a flshable range of about sixty miles, and is per- 
fectly free for the fly, or bait, from its source to ite mouth at- 
Berwick. It can be approached by several routes ; but we should 
give the preference to any of them that would enable the ai^er 
to fish it from its highest waters downwards to the sea. To follow 
this river with the rod to its full extent, is one of the meet 
delightful tours that any sportsman can take. In accordance 
with this suggestion, we snail shape our descriptions of its watery 
zmder the impression that this tour will be taken in the way and 
maimer we have pointed out. 
^e Tweed spnugs out of the aame mcraii!t«ca.^'«K. ^«i»\ftsih to 
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tlie Clyde, and the Biver Annan, which flow into the Western 
Ocean. And it is worthy of passings remark, that should the 
angler be upon the Clyde at Elvinfoot, or witmn a few miles of 
that station, he may find his way to the higher streams of the 
Tweed, by a walk of from six to ten miles. Many travelling 
anglers from the south take this route. They fish the higher 
waters of the Clyde : and when they wish for a change of scene, 
strike over the mountain passes, and make their way to the 
Tweed. 

The Tweed becomes fishable at a place called Tweedshaws; the 
stream, however, runs small here ; when it arrives at the Crook 
Lm^ it assumes a broader and fuller appearance, and good fly- 
fishing may be said to commence at this station. From here, 
down to the town ol Peebles, there is a regular succession of £ne 
streams and stretches of deep water, to whidi no pen can do 
anything like justice in the way of description. There are 
numerous places for temporary refreshment withhi this distance. 

Between the source or the Tweed and Peebles, there are three 
tributary streams, the Biggar Waier^ the Lgne^ and the Manor. 
There is good fishingin these when the waters are in fair order. 

Prom Peebles to JKelso the Tweed increases in bulk consider- 
ablv; and here the salmon, and the salmon trout, are to be met 
with in much ^eater quantities than in the higher portions of the 
water. In this section of the main river there is splendid fishing, 
and a regular succession of very beautiful landscapes, whicii 
cannot fau to gratify the man who has a taste for rural scenery* 
There are three great tributaries to the Tweed, between Peebles 
and Kelso, which the angler should visit, because they are not 
only splendid trouting wafers, but they are closely connected with 
many historical evente of the idngdom. These are the EUricky the 
YarrGWy and the Teoiot, 

To reach the two first streams, the traveller should make his 
way to the town of Selkirk. This will bring him to the Yarrow at 
once, and within three or four nnles of the Bttrick, which falb 
into the Yarrow a little above this town. The Ettrick is a fine 
trouting river, and an extremely interesting one to a contem- 
plative pedestrian who may ramble down its banks. The trout 
here are very numerous, and readily take any fly when in the 
humour. There are likewise some lakes in this vicinity in which 
there are fine large trout, pike^ and other bottem fish. 

A ramble up the Yarrow from Selkirk is delightful. It flows 
through St. Mary's Loch, which the tourist should visit. This 
sheet of water, which is full of fine large trout, is graphically 
described by Sir Walter Scott, in his " Marmion." 

'"Lone St. Mary's silent lake. 

Nor fen nor sedge 

Pollute the pure lake's crystal edge. 
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Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the waters meet the land, 
Por in the mirror bright and blue 
Each hill's huge outlme you may view. 
Shaggy with heath but lonely bare ; 
Nor free, nor bush, nor brake is there. 
Save where of land von slender line 
Bears 'thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power. 
And aids the feelings of the hour ; 
Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 
Where living thing concealed might lie. 
There's nothing left to fancy's guess : 
You see that aLL is loneliness. 
And silence aids : though the steep hilla 
Send to the lake a thousand rills. 
In summer-tide so soft they weep 
The sound but lulls the. ear asleep ; 
Your horse's hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude." 

The Teviot is a large river, and runs through almost the entire 
extent of Eoxburghshire. it is a fine fishing stream, and it has 
many tributaries, such as the Allan, the SlUrig^^ Jed^ and the 
Kale, in which there is an abundance of trout. The Teviot enters 
the Tweed about a mile above the town of Kelso. 

From Kelso to Berwick, a distance of about twenty miles, and 
which can now be traversed by railway, there are many splendid 
fisliing stations, where both salmon and trout can be readily 
captured with the fly. The most important feeder to the chief 
river, within this distance^ is the river WTdtadder, which enters it 
about five miles west ot Berwick. This is ar much frequented 
river by North of England anglers, who find an abundance of sport 
in its waters during the whole of the fishing season. The trout 
are numerous, though not of very good quality ; and there is a fair 
sprinkling of salmon during the angling months. 

We shall now take our leave of this most interesting river, with 
the insertion of the following beautiful lines, written by a lady, 
and published in "Blackwood's Magazine," about twenty years 
ago:— 

"Eoll OIL brkht Tweed, roU on. 
And let thy waters be 
A tribute to the many waves 
Of dark and heaving sea ! 
Many clear, winding streams 
On thy bioad bosom meet. 
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And the sea vith ^ntle murmnrings 

Their mingled tides will greet. 
Boll on then, Tweed, until they be 
Lost in the waves of the deep, dark sea* 

" Thy banks are rich and fair, 

Thy woods wave green and wild^ 
And thou bearest many a roving nil. 

The distant mountain's diild. 
!Roll on tiien, kingly river, 

By castle, nail, and tower — 
Bypalace proud and lowly cot — 

By greenwood, glen, and bower. 
Boll on, roU on, until ve gain 

The wild waves of the restless main. 

** As by thy sun-lit waters 

With wandering eyes I stand. 
And gaze on aU the varied scenes 

Of this fair, pleasant land, 
I think— bright flowing river— 

How much has come and gone 
While on thy wide and wincung path 

Thou hast been rolling on ; — 
Still rolling on, unchanged and free. 

To the bounding waves of the deep, dark sea. 

How many eyes are closed in death. 

How many hearts are cold. 
How manv youthful forms have sunk 

Before the gray and old- 
How many in these scattered homes 

Have come and passed away, 
Meeting and fair, as the bright sun's beam. 

Or hEe the meteor's ray— 
Whose course through time passed on like thee 

To tiie billows of eternity ! 

Peace be to thy blue waters, 

As with gentle song they flow ; 
L ight be the breath of the whispering winds 

When on thy shores they blow. 
May the blue sun's dancing rays 

On thy rippling wavelets gleam. 
And gladsome be thy pilgrimage. 

Thou brightly flowing stream I 
Boll on in beauty till ye gain 
'Hie white waves of the xestie?.^ mm!* 
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If the touristy direct his steps from i>snrkk tovardB the 

Scottish capi-.a' there are few intenrenns^ rivers that are worthy 
of his xinit and atieniien. What rivukts there are in this di- 
rection are sznaH. and the troating in them both inferior and 
imcertafn. And the saT:;e remarks v^ij he applied to the nnmhig 
Streams between Zdinb'ir^h and GIus::ow. They have all only 
a IocaI repute, and we need not notice them farther. 

Tiiere l», howe; or, another great batch of line waters, which lie 
ia the south-wesLcm portion of Scot[an>L Those ran be ap- 
proached either by Glasgow or firom Carlisle. Shonld the roS- 
tisher set out on this tonr from the last ci:y, he must make his 
way to the river Annan, which flows by the town of the same 
nuaie, and which is a tolerably good river, thouisrh not, in our 
humble opinion, of a lirst-rate character. To lish its higher 
streams, the station of Wympray, on the Caledonian rail\i-ay, is the 
most convenient. The stream can then be fished down to the 
town of Annan ; where the tourist will find a ready conveyance 
to take him forward to the river Nith, at Dumfries, an excellent 
fishing locality. It contains both salmon and trout, and has a 
range of waters full one hundred miles in extent. It is navigable 
for small vessels below the town of Dumfries. The vale through 
which it flows is called Nithdalc, and possesses rural scenery of 
j^eat beauty and magnificence. The highest waters of the stream 
lie above the town of Sanquhar, which is a good and central 
situation for the rod-fisher, as he 1ms here the command of several 
waters that are connected with, and tributary to the main river. 
The Cratcick Water, the Kello Water, the Euchni, the Ken^ tiie 
Scar, and the Cluaen Water, are all feeders of the Nith, and 
abound with fish of considerable size and good quality. Indeed 
several of these dependent streams are held in higher piscatory 
repute than even the principal river itself. There are several 
lochs in this vicinity which are much frequented by anglers \ they 
contain large trout, pike, bream, roach, perch, chub ; and m one 
called Castle Loch, there is a scarce fish, called the tendace^ which 
is much sought after. There is a club of anglers in Dumfnes who 
award annual prizes for the taking of this fish. It is said to 
be known nowhere else, and is of such a delicate organization, 
that all attempts to transport it to other waters have proved 
abortive. " It is a beautiful fish, from four to six inches in lengthy 
and of a bright silvery appearance, with a slight tendency to a 
light blue along the back and sides. Upon the top of the head 
there is a very delicate shape of a heart, covered with a trans- 
parent substance of a browmsh colour, resembling a thin lamina of ^ 
mica slate, through which the brain is visible. Nothing to the 
naked eye is found in the stomach, though a late inquirer nas said 
tliat their food consists of incredibly minute eutromostracea. 
Overlooking the fact that the vendace dies the moment it is 
touched or brought to the air, and kaa hilkerto defied transporta- 
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tioii» the common people speak of its Laving been brooght by the 
Jameses from Yendois, in il'rance.'' 

Speaking generally, there cannot be a more ameable angling 
tonr than along the banks of the Nith and its feeders. l%ere are 
all kinds of water, and all kinds of scenery. The fishmg, on the 
whole, is excellent. The flies in ordinary nse here, are just of the 
ordinauTT kind; nor does there seem to be anjr very special 
favourites. Trolling is practised to some extent with the natural 
minnow, and with considerable success. To those sportsmen who 
like a day or two's bottom-fishing now and then, there is ample 
room for indulging their fancv. Places of refreshment are to oe 
met with here and there; but in wandering along the higher 
waters of the Nith, these become both less frequent and of a 
meaner kind. 

When the ander is at Dumfries, there is an extensive and 
somewhat \^d custrict of fishable grounds Iving to the west, and 
which goes under the general name of Gallowayshire. There is 
a number of small but interesting streams issuing out of these 
mountahi passes, wliich are full of small trout, with a fair sprink- 
ling of salmon. All these running waters eim)ty themselves into 
the Solway Eirth, and have a range of from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles from the sea. There are no railways in this direction ; but 
there is a mail coach which travels from Dumfries to Port Patrick 
by tiie sea-side route— a distance of about one hundred miles. 
Tnis the tourist can avail himself of if he chooses. But the best 
method of angling these Gallowayshire waters, is by traversin? the 
country (m foot, going from river to river^ and from loch to loch. 
The country is then seen in all its wild freshness and sublimity; 
and unfrequented waters are met with, where the anglmg proves 
very successful, and redolent of genuine sport. The chief rivers, 
in this part of Scotland are the Vrr, which rises in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, the Dee, the Cree, the MinmcJk, the Fleet, and the SHnckar. 
I^ese are all prolific streams, and they have each tributary waters, 
eiuoviDg as nreat an angling repute as themselves. 

The loch-nshuisf in this vicim^ is likewise good. The lochs of 
Qramioch, Damaly Glento, and Boan, contain large trout and pike;, 
and so likewise do Loch Bracks and Bancobe, Honie, and SJkae. 

When the rod-fisher has finished his Galloway ramble, if he turn 
the comer of the Peninsula, and direct his steps north towards 
Glasgow, he will fiud several rivers of some note in his route. 
The first is the Giroan, which springs partly out of a loch called 
Spalander, in which there are very large trout. The banks of the 
uirvan have been long celebrated for their singular b^uty. Bums 
sings of "Girvan's fairy-haunted stream." There is good fly- 
fismng in it. The Boon and its feeders crgo^r a high repute iar 
sport. All these waters, and the localities adjoining them, have 
been rendered famous by the genius of Hobert Bums. The lochs 
in this neighbourhood are falL of trout, i^\kft, \fctOe^ ^s^rr^ ^^ss&k 
and the like. 



The liTer ^T" spipSB oat of the tit% m tltt TKim^ <f lEnikbL 
and has a run of thirtr miles. There a good fishing in iL h vdl 
M in its feeders, the C«ne/,the GrtemcA ttie iMf, and tha CmU. 

The entire nlle^ of ute Ajt is lenurkablj beaubfol and inier- 
(■ting; and the interest vhicli a toniist feela in paiaiDK thiM^ it 
IS mstl; cnhaneed hy the recoUectimi of its bong the biitiHilMi 
of JBorns, and where he spent tiie larger half m hU rrarignWi 
It vas at Msnehline, near the river Kjt, that be first anr Ul 
"Highland Mar}"," of whom he beantifully sings — 

" Ye banks, and hraea, and streams aroosd 

Titt Castle o' Mont^iuene, 
Green be your woods and fair your floviK^ 

Tour waters nerer dnunlie. 
There summer first nnfanlds ha robe^ 

And there die; langest tarry, 
For there I took m; kst farewell 

Of my sweet HighUnH Mary. 

" How sweetly bloomed the mj green hbi, 
How rich the hawthorn's Dlossom, 
As Q&denieath the frasrant shade 
I cla!^>ed her to my oosom." 



with the ri*ci xri/>iBc^aim t\a K^^tn^ vi^^ 
of any moment. Ine river Gonutck e 

grounda in the neighbourhood of Lochs Ki _ , — 

m both of which there are large Irout, peifl). aud pike. 

river is augmented by four tributaries ; the Aye, the Caaf, the 
J)iak, and the Imgio*. There are sin.ili tiout in all these waters. 

In Henfrewshire, we have the White and Black Cart, and the 
Gr^. There are likewise several loclis in this locality tolerably 
Stocked with trout. Dike, perch, bream, ceb, Sc. The cliitf of these 
are Lock Goin, Brotker Loch, Blaek Leeh, Loag lech. There 
are ohai in some of these stiU sheets of water. 



THE HOKTH 

We have now mn over the chief rivers and lochs of He soud 
division of Scotland, and we purpose commencing a like rambls 
over those of the north division. This, however, is no very easy 
task, looking at the hmited space we have to devote to the matter ; 
for the angling waters are here so numerous, and all so interestiDg, 
^ai an entire volume devoted to the subject could scarce suffice 



to do tbem anjthmg Bke ample \usUce. 
To teaxh tie main fishing -WBieia in \.\ift VtoA ^ 
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well as those situated in remote Highland districts, we have both 
nilway and steam-boat oonvejrances, very conveniently directed to 
moat of the popular and fashionable places of resort for sporting 
tourists. Eoinourgh and Glasgow are both good localities from 
which to make a start into the **Laad o' cakes." Commencing, 
however, with the great facilities which the Clyde navigation 
affords to the rod-fisher, and the regular and direct transit which 
diaracterises iJl its ordmary movements, we can place the angler 
on the banks of some of the charming mountain streams in a very 
short space of time. 

An angler placing himself in one of the Clyde steamers, may 
reach Dumbiurton, or the banks of the river Leven,^ in au hour. 
This water runs out of Loch Lomond. This stream has been 
immortsJized by Smollet, who was bom and educated on its banks, 
in an ode which is justly considered one of the finest in our 
language. 

** On Leven's banks, while free to rove. 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Acadian plain. 
Pure stream! in whose transparent waive 
My vouthfol limbs I wont to lave ; 
No tonents strain thy limpid source. 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er itsl)ed 
Witii white, round, polished pebbles spread. 
While lightly poisea the scalv brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood : 
The springing trout m sjpeckled pride. 
The salmon, monarch oi the tide, ^ 
The ruthless pike, intent on war. 
The silver eel, and mottled par 
Devolvi2i|g£rom thy parent lake, 
A diarmmg maze thy waters make. 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And edges flowered with eglantine. 
Still on thy banks so gaily green 
May numerous flocks and herds be seen. 
Attentive, then, to this informing lav. 
Read how he dictates as he points the way. 
Trust not at first a guick adventurous pac^ 
« ^CL miles its top points gradual from the base. 

Up the high rise with panting haste I passed, 
And gained the long laborious steep at last." 

The Leven is about seven miles in extent, and there is generalhr 
lery fair fishing in it : but it is not a spot to tarry long at. Zom 
Lommd^ a celebrated sheet of wajbest, CjC]ifi!c«m& Tnss^\^C*^s^*^ 
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.-'•■*•.■ . ■ •; c rv.'i ',: *z-t z.rT»?- i*>T/x A..-»-*gf n-f s i" xr-ri: 

K>, *" ^,/>/'/» ';-. ■ /;.-:>. :;.* ^ '\ tie L^rru.i^ izl ihe r.'yt:->iS. :ii 
i'- •, .'• • '. •■ 'i . . ■ r> '..", I'/A .'Ol-i-i-lzr vn all iZcS-? several 'x-diers. 

V, . ':.-*-.:■ ■..'; ':7* to otl: s^.py.Srd 5^£.^ti:L^*-pl:!ZII: at GL^jssott. 
t.',< .-'■ . a -:;s . -.■/•q.v.':r for a tl^rc- called G ijn ia. rjiis coimn-. iz 
t.r- .'.'.:. '/. I .///i *.f ■k:.\<\\. r.;.eTe is a great exrenr c: £ze tshfn^ 
w;iv r- r,', r.:^ 'Jir'-rt to t::;s town saves a deal or" rime and trcnrle. 
ftr.') ;, ' "'■.■•. f :.'■ 'nwAcr [)(■/ iri^-s in Tiie micbt of drst-rate sport. This 
t\. • . ' *. .t; ^■:ii!''l tr:': U'i:-,t':rr: Hii'hlriiids. Near Oban is the Eucknr 
hi.'i t ' . ' 0//'//», f /,♦ } I f jf.ri n 7 i n -f out of separate lochs. There are ten 
t„ ;i 'J',/'ri fth".':tH of A^iS'T \v>kin a few miles of Oban, in all of 
•//)»;/»» Ml^r'•, irt t'v>'l il.-Jiiri'^ for trout, and as much bottom-^his!; 
hi uu/ tniiu fiiii (\t':\n:. 'Jliorc is a lake called DonoUyBep Loch,'m 
vf)tU'h ;n»'HiT» ofl';ij r;iptur(; a pf;r'iliar kind of trout — ^thiclw. short, 
VMy rit\ in llr'; (I'-.hIi, fuid ^r;ii';rally weighing about half a pound. 
'I'll'- .«• /in- or'c;i«;irin;ilI;^' r-jur/ht in great quantities. Z<>ff^ 5>// is 
»fi»iiif, f.»'V»'ii iiiilcH ill cirrMirnffTcriPf, and is connected with an arm 
III" lli»' ",«'ji hy rmsiirt of a sriipll riviT called the Clu^h. Salmon are 
of)* M r;iii"lil, vvilli l-hr- rod, of considerable weiirht. In most of the 
lorlr; \\f \\\\\i'. iifjiiwd in this district, the yellow trout, weighinff 
rroiii four to \\\x poundH, aro often oapturetl. In what are csJlea 
////• //////'/• /^///w, about, t lin^r; niih?.** from Oban, large quantities of 
fim-titmt niv ttfivn takrii ^ilh U\o IVy. 
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There is a krge portion of Argyleshire lying to the north-west 
oiLoch Lihnne and tjock Cil, which goes under the names of Morven, 
SuNABT, Ardnamuechan, Andgour, Knapdale, and Cowal, in 
which there is a very extended range of fishing-waters, full of the 
finest trout, and havmg also a considerable portion of salmon and 
salmon-trout. This section of the Highlands would employ a rod- 
fisher for two or three weeks, were he to ^ay a visit to all the 
l^Euling sheets of water comprehended witliin its range. All kinds 
of light and showy flies are used in tliis district. 

On the north of Loch Crenan lies the district of Appin, where the 
angler will find the streams called the Comich, the CoL the Duror, 
the Laroch, and the Leven. These have all a considerable quantity 
of small trout, with a few salmon and salmon trout. The fishing 
of them, when the waters are in full trim, affords good sport. 

There is another section of this county of Argyleshire, which is 
of a singular and scattered figure, that lies near to Glasgow. If 
the angler take a steamboat to Kihnun, he will fall in with the 
stream called the Euchar, which has only a run of four or five miles 
out of Loch Ecky and the Holif Loch, but which is very prolific of 
fine trout, and likewise, at particular seasons^ grilse of delicious 
quality. Loch Eck contains the powan, or tresh-water herring. 
This sheet of water is also reputed to contain the goldk — a fisn 
known nowhere else. It is about five inches in length, and is very 
remarkable for the succession of brilliant colours it displays before 
it dies. 

In that part of this Highland county which stretches away to 
the south, called Cantyre, capital fishmg-streams will be found. 
They are but very limited in their range : the cliief of them are 
Torisdale, Caradale, Saddell, Crosaijg. Sunadale^ Claonaiff, and Skip- 
nes8. All flies should be of a smallish size, for these waters. ^ There 
^ure numerous small lochs in this neighbourhood which contain good 
■trout, pike, roach, and other fish. 

In the island of Bute, Loch Fad and Loch Asgog^ there is ^ood 
fishing for pike and perch. The Grenan Loch has trout of consider- 
able size. Salmon are taken out of Loch Gorsa, in the isle of 
Arran, and good trout out of Loch Tanna. 

If the tourist prosecute his journey north into Inverness-shire. 
he will find himself amon^ a prolific series of waters, fitted for ail 
kinds of angling. The main rivers here are the (Hch, the Ness, the 
Dnndreggariy the Foyers, the Beauty, and the Clannie, Many of 
these waters have of late years become fashionable places of resort 
for EngHish anglers, where the romantic scenery and the abundance 
of fine fishing operate aspowerful stimulants to such yearly migra- 
ticms from the south. There are very good accommodations in the 
neighbourhood. 

&me of these rivers are of great length, and have many large 
tributaries, which are themselves importsmt fishing localities. The 
Beauly has three feeders — ^the Farrar, the Glass, and the Cannich, 
These are all connected, more or lesa,mtbLlBk<^^\SL^\^V\J:^st& 
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are both trout and bottom fish of all kinds. One of these^ Loci 
Bndach, has an abundance of char, and no less than seven dutinct 
species of the trout. 

In the southern sections of Inverness-shire, there are many 
lochs and streams where the angler may fish for weeks, and never 
feel anything like lassitude or uneasiness. The principal of these 
hilaud lakes are Lock (^oich. Ijoch Arkosty Lock Ckime, Lock Skiei^ 
Lock Ejflt, Lock Duiek, Lock noun/, &c. 

Penetrating into Koss-shire, we have again a great extent of 
waters before us, all admirably fitted for angling sport of the mosl 
exciting kind. The river Omuta has a run of thirty miles. Itspringf 
out of a lake in one of the most wild and desolate-looking distils 
of this mountainous country. This stream is joined by the Mob, 
Loch Ledgowam, in this vicmity, abounds with large trout, whidi 
are commonlv caught by trolling. The Conan flows through Lock 
Luichari. a sneet of water of six miles in extent, in which there is 
capital nshing sport. The river OrrU enters the Conan three 
mues from Coutm. Here, likewise, there is good trouting. 

In the western division of the county there are fine sheets of 
water, well stocked with trout, pike, and a fair portion of salmon. 
The chief of these are Lock lAnq. Lock Carron, into which the liver 
Catron runs. Lock Tamff, Lock Maree, and Lock Broom, There are 
good accommodations m the neighbouihood. 

Still pressing northward, the county of Sutherland presents an 
imposing piscatory ramble, of nearly seventy miles in leiigth by 
fiftjr in extreme breadth. Here, an angler majr spend an entire 
fishing season most delightfully. All kinds of nsh are to be had: 
and the sublime scenery in the vicinity of many of the lakes and 
rivers has such an effect upon the mind of the tourist, that it leavea 
an impression which lasts to the end of his days. 

The CHkel has a run of thirty miles, and is an excellent river for 
irouting, more especiallv in its higher streams. This river springa 
out of a vnldcmess that seems lite chaos itself. There is a good 
tinnpike load by its side for full twenty miles ; and in this part of 
Scotland this is by no means a very common si^ht. In the ^^dty 
of Ben More, the Casley falls into the Oikel^ and augments m 
size considerably. 

In the locality we are now treating of, there is a group of lo(^ 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, varying in extent from one 
to fourteen miles each. These are all comprehended within a 
comparatively small distance, say, perhaps, of forty miles in cir- 
cumierence. It is an exceedingly delightful ramble to worm one's 
way throughout this mighty maze of still sheets of water, and to 
dip a line in here and another there, in such secluded and 
picturesque lakes. This is a favourite trolling district for many 
of the noted Scottish anglers ; and very hrge sized trout are 
captured, weighing sometimes fourteen or fifteen pounds. 
x&c river Carrofiy which enters the Damock Firth at Bonar 
Bridge, IB a good angling spot. T)iece «cet ^swA ^s^ai&^ lochs in 



the neigrhbourliood, and there is likewise a good and comfartable 
inn for iodgiiu[ and refreshments— matters of some yital import- 
ance in this wild and ragged country. 

The river Skine^ idiich flows out of Loch Skine, and has only a 
mn of about seven miles as a mere river, is a place very much 
firecpiented by angling tourists. It contains trout of a large size, 
nlmon, the mUmoJerox, and char. There are two falls in the 
river ; and it is below these that the angling is the most fruitfcd of 
wgmt. The loch is twenty-four miles in extent, and is connected 
^th a considerable number of other smaller sheets of water, all 
of which are worthy of the notice of the tourist. A boat is requi- 
ttie to fish them properly. 

Hie river Relmdaie is twenty miles in extent, and is connected 
uriih several sheets of still water. It is full of larse trout and 
msndid ^e. Some of these lochs have an abundance of fine 
cmar. Tms is an excellent spot for rod-fishinff. 

A fsw miles to the north we fall in with the higher rivulets of 
the BaUadaky which empties its waters into the North Sea. It 
kaa a ran of twenty miles. There are several fishing lochs in the 
tictnity.^ The river Siratkp runs parallel with the Malladale for 
some distance. It is also a very prolific stream. It contains 
iaktton grilse, and very large trout. 

In keeping by the sea-coast, we meet with the Naver, which 
irises out of a loch of the same name of about seven miles in 
extent. Here are likewise salmon, grilse, and trout in abundance. 
This river has the Mallart^ the Sieioici Bum, and the Langdak 
JBmm, for its feeders. 

There flows at no great distance the river JBargie, which springs 
cut of Lock CrtdffiB and Lock Looghal. The fishii^ is here first-rate 
for salmon, grilse, and fine yellow trout. The Kinloch^ the Hofe^ 
and the SMkmn streams are all good fishable waters, both tor 
flahnon and tioot ; and on the western side of the countrv, along 
its entire nmge of coast, there is a continued chain of lakes in 
whidi all kinds of rich and valuable fish are to be found. To 
enumerate them woidd fill several pages. Ely-fishing and bottom- 
ashing can be had in all of them ; and those who are fond of 
the minnow, wiU find this a splendid district iox their peculiar 
bsanch of 8p(ttt. 

The county of Caithness is comparatively flat, and not so fruitfol 
of the wild and the sublime as the repons we have just passed 
through. We have the rivers Langwell and Berridale; the first 
i^bout eiflrht, and the latter about fifteen miles in extent. The 
nver Wiek has a good repute amon^ trout fishers. It flows 
through Loch Sckarmlet, wnich contains both lar^ trout and 
pike. But the chief stream in this neighbourhood is the Tharw, 
which falls into the ocean at the town oi the same name. In its 
higher waters there is beautiful trout and salmon fishing with the 
100. The F\fm is also a good stream. 

Tuning ovir faces now towards the souths we «hall uLeftt^nlKa^ 
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Buinber of first-rate streams in the several counties lyins between 
this extreme point of the kingdom and the cities of EomDargh and 
Glas^w. Should the angling traveller, when he comes to the 
vicimty of the Murray Eirth, take the whole route of the Cale- 
donian Canal as a fishing excursion, he will meet with many 
interesting waters, where fine trout and salmon fishins^ can be 
obtained. He will likewise have an opportunityof ascending some 
of the high mountains in this locality, such as Ben Nevis, and the 
mountain of Mealfourvonie. " The view from the summit of this 
last lofty hill," we are told, "is of vast extent, and highly impres- 
sive. We stand in the midst of an amphitheatre of moimtains, 
old as the creation, and command a view of the Caledonian Valley, 
or Great Glen of Albin. The whole course of the canal, with its 
chain of lakes — ^Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy, are ail 
placed at our feet, extending in a direct and silvery line of sixty 
miles. Six lakes, and numerous tarns and pools, lie in front ; and 
in the ^orge, through which the river Foyer rushes, the top of the 
fall is visible like a white streamer." 

The rivers and lochs of Cromarty, Elginshire, and Banffshire, are 
in considerable repute among south country anglers. The Find- 
Aom has a range of sixty miles, and affords the rod-fisher an 
exquisite ramble. It passes Forres about two miles to the west. 
The water sprinj^ out of high and mountainous grounds in Inver- 
ness-shire. It is a wild and turbulently running stream. The 
yellow trout are here found in great abundance. It has many 
considerable feeders, which are themselves connected with lakes 
full of trout, pike, perch, and all kinds of bottom fish. Salmon 
fishing with the rod has, of late years, been prosecuted with ^at 
success on this splendid river. The stream called the iVtffm is in 
tiie same locality, and has a range of very fair angling wateis in its 
course. It falls, like the Findhom, into the Moray Firth. 

The Spep is one of the chief rivers of Scotland; it rises from 
Lock Spep, in Invemesshire. Lochs Akie, Morlich, BotMemurcAus, 
I^Utemish, and Oarten, all containing large trout and pike, are in 
the immediate vicinity of the higher streams of this noble river. 
Its banks are, in many localities, extremely grand and imposing. 
It has several feeders, as the Dultutijiy the Fiddich, and the Aeen. 
All these are fine trouting waters ; and some fine salmon-fishing 
can be, at suitable seasons, plentifully enjoyed. There cannot be 
a more interesting ramble with a rod than sdong the entire banks 
and tributary waters of the Spey. There are various convenient 
spots for lodgings and refreslunents ; and the masters of these 
establishments are very ready to give the stranger any information 
he may require. 

The Losne is an t^eeable river to throw a line on: it runs 

through Loch Trevie, and has a connection with several other sheets 

of water. The length of the river is about twenty-five miles. 

In entering Aberdeenshire, we have a ready accesH to a botch 

/' 't^ splendid i&esms. From, uie tcm oi K^a<eA^ ^l«bcated for 
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its ancient and learned university, we have two considerable rivers, 
the Lee and the Don, The fiist has a range of one hnndred miks, 
and flows through tracts of wild and beautiful mountain scenery, 
calculated to rivet its remembrance on the memory for a lifetime. 
Before the river arrives at Balliter, it receives the waters of the 
Clwde, Gtdrny Midck, and Geldie, all abounding with swarms of 
smallish trout ; and on some of whose banks we have rural scenes 
of surpassing beauty. The Dee fishing, on the whole, is excellent ; 
and Castleton, Balhter, AbojTie, and Xirkardine O'Nedl, are cpn- 
venient stations for reaching its best angling localities. 

The Don enters the German Ocean at the town of Old Aberdeen. 
It has a higher reputation among fly-fishers than even the Dee. It 
is sixty miles in length, and it has several tributaries of note, 
among which are the Bucket and Esset, The Urr joins the main 
river also at the neat village of Inverury. Tront are freqfuently 
taken here, of five and six pounds weight. Trolling is very success- 
fully practised in the Urr. The Kellack^ Calpie^ Shevock, and Oady, 
are small streams, which are sometimes visited by travelling 
■anglers. The trout in them are dwarfish. It has been surmised, 
by anglers who have frequented the Don and its waters for some 
years, that it has recently fallen off a good deal from its former 
prolific supply of salmon and trout. We think there is no good 
ground for this opinion. The best stations on the river are Auord, 
Inverury, and Kintore. 

Pressing southward into the counties of Kincardine, Eorfar, and 
Perthshire, we meet with many noble fishing Waters. 
^ One of the most enticing fishing localities in this direction is the 
river Tayy and its dependent waters. These embrace an extensive 
range of angling streams, both for the salmon and trout. To visit 
all these places would take a considerable time ; but those who 
can afford that time need be under no apprehension of lacking any 
reasonable amount of sport. This river rises out of the high 
grounds of Lame. Soon after it leaves its parent springs, it 
receives the waters of manv small bums and rivulets, and then 
enters into Loch Dochart, It falls into another sheet of water, 
called Loch Tay; and issuing from it at Kenmore, the Tay is 
joined by another stream, called the Lyon, They jointly proceed 
to Athol, receiving other two feeders, the Logieraii and the funmcl 
The main river then flows on to Perth, and enters the German 
Ocean at Dundee. There is splendid salmon and trout fishing in 
all these waters. 

The Qnrry springs from Loch Garry, and is about thirty miles in 
length. T!h& Erochkie, iheBnear, and the Tilt, are its chief feeders. 
There is capital trouting in all these places. 

Near Dunkeld, there are a number of lakes which abound with 
"brout, pike, perch, &o. Qlie principal of these are Loch Ard, Loch 
Craigmah, Loch cf ihe Lows, Buttentone Loch, Loeh Boinei, Loch 
Aishnie, Loch Cluny, and Loch Drumellie, 

The river Isla is a good stream.; it foUa mt^ t\9A Tq?s« Ik^si& 
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the Dean, the Briaht, and the SusaH for tribntanes. The Earn is 
a considerable fishing river, and in high repute bytonrists from 
the south : it falls into the Tay a short distance below Perth. The 
Teith and the Allan are fair troatin? waters. The first passes 
through several lakes, and flows hj Callendar. The Kelhe is a 
small stream, but is well stocked with fish. Besides thes& there 
are the Bracklin Burn, Stanack Bum, Loch Wattton, and ZocA Moff- 
haig. in all of which the angler will find sport. Th^ is abundance 
of cnar in several of these waters. 

The rivers of Pifeshir^ readily approadied byway of Edinbur^ 
axe worthy of notice. Tne rivers here are the Eden, the Leven, ixA 
the Orr; but the angling is not of a first-rate cnaracier in this 
district, therefore we do not dwell upon it. 

The North and South Esk are clear and sparkling waten, and 
contain a fair portion of trout, and a considerable sprinkling of 
salmon and salmon trout. There is some very intercming scenery 
on the hkher streams of these two rivers. They have several 
feeders, wnich abound in small trout. 

The waters of the Forth, in Stirlinwhire, open out a rich field of 
sport for a limited piscatory tour. This is a very pleasant district 
to make a ramble m with the rod. It is easily approached from 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER m. 

IRELAND. 



" Islets 10 freshljp fair. 

That never hutli Inrd come nigli Vbtm, 
Bat from his coarse through air 

Hath been won downward by them. 
Types, swtet maid, of thee. 

Whose look, whose biosh inriting, 
NcTer did Lore yet see 

From heaven without alighting. 

" Lakes, where the pearl lies hid, 

And caves where the diamond's sleeping^ 
Bright as the gems that lid 
Of thine lets fall in weeping. 
Caves where Ocean comes 

To 'sciipe the wild wind's rancour; 
And harbours, worthier homes, 
Where Freedom's sails could anchor."— Hoobe. 

When the angler crosses the Irish Channel, and sets his foot (m 
jg&g G reen Isle, he will soon perceive that its general aspect is 
^^mljr differeat from that of oootloiid. lie\»&dL is^ ^^occL'QaEadTely 
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a level country ; its cliain of moTmtains being of no great length, 
and the elevation of them slight. 

Numerous lakes, rivers, streams, hays, havens, harbours, and 
creeks, diversify the landscape, and produce a pleasing elTect upon 
the mind of the traveller. 

Ireland stands next to Scotland in anglin? resources ; but, in the 
estimation of many sportsmen, the Emerald Isle is equal to the 
latter. My own opmion is, that Ireland is jgreatly inferior to 
Scotland as an anghng country, but that the Irish trout are vastly 
superior in quality to those of Scotland. There is a peculiar rich- 
ness about all trout in Ireland; whereas in the north of Britaisi 
the fish are, speaking with many exceptions, white and poor. And 
this difference is easily accoimted for. The Scotch rivers have a 
great deal of the impetuous mountain torrent about them, fiow 
over great tracts of country of an open and rockv character, and 
therefore the food for trout is but scantily providea. On the other 
hand, the rivers in Ireland are less rapid, and flow through a com- 
paranvelv level coimtry, which yields a more regular and certain 
supply of those things on wldch trout generally feed. 

liike Scotland, the angler feels the same pleasure in traversing 
Ireland with his rod, from the absence of all kinds of restram. 
The country as a whole is thrown open to every sportsman : and 
this makes .all m9vements pleasant and agreeable. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, which are divided again 
into counties. In our description of the rivers, we shall take each 
nrovince, and give a general outline of all the most approved 
fishing waters which it contains. These provinces are Ulster, Con- 
naught, Leinster, and Munster. 

FEOVINCB Oy ULSTEB. 

This province has some most excellent trout and salmon rivers 
and lakes. It is the northern province of the island. The best 
route for an angler to go to it is by vray of Belfast, which lies on 
the coast, nearly in the centre of the province, when you are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of excellent fishing water. The 
eastern coast of the province is very scantily suppHed with rivers ; 
for there are none worthy of an angling tourist s attention, &om 
Callingford Bav to the mouth of the river Bann; a distance of 
more than one hundred and fifty miles, and embracing all the range 
of sea known by the name of the North Channel. There are 
certainly little rivulets in the course, but no river bringing down 
the waters from the interior of the country. In most of these 
rivulets, trout wiQ be found, and even a few salmon. 

This district embraces the two coimties of Down and Antrim. 
Hie rivers in the county of Down are the Bann, Lagan^ and Newry$ 
zsA those of Antrim are Bann, Lagan, and Bush, In the Lagan 
and Bush, good trout are taken, and salmon in spring and autumn ; 
but not in such quantities as lo miixififc W!L«a3^\Nfi ^-^aa^^s^^ 
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» his route to visit these streams. TrolHng is often saeceasfbSy 
employed in these Irish streams. With the exception of the 
Upper Bann, all the rivers of Down discharge their waters into 
the Irish Channel. The navii^ble river Lagan, which throiuihoiEt 
near half its course, has a direction nearly parallel to the Bann, 
turns eastward at Magheralin ; four mUes n(Hih-east of which it 
becomes the county boundary, and passing by Lisbome, falls into 
the Bay of Belfast, ^ter a course of about thirty nules. The 
BaDynahmch or Annacloy river brings down the waters of several 
small lakes south-east of Hillsborough, and widens into the 
Guvile river, which is navigable for vessels of 200 tons, a mile 
below Downpatrick, where it forms an extensive arm of Strangford 
LocIl The Guvile is covered with numerous islands, and its 
windbbgs present much beautiful scenery. The Newry river rises 
near Katmriland, and flowing westward by the northern declivities 
of the Moume ran^e, turns south a little above Newry, and after a 
short course falls mto the head of Carlingford Loch. Numerous 
streams descend from the district of Mourne immediately to the 
sea^ and there is no part of the county deficient in a good supply of 
running water. 

The following rivers fall into Louffh Neagh^ in Antrim, the BcnUy 
the Braid, the Crumbia, the Glenevy, the Carey, and the GlensAesk^ 
idl of which are full of fine trout. 

In the county of Armagh, the following are good angling 
streams, the Callan, the Cambin, the CusAier, the Fleury the 
Fano, the Newton Hamilton, the Talwater, the Tan, and the 
Tynan. 

Ixnigh Neigh is not more than twenty miles from the town of 
Belfast ; and here fine lake fishins may be enjoyed. There are 
trout and salmon in this lake ; ana very large pike, though by no 
means numerous. When the waters are in good order, and curl is 
favourable, the fly is very successfully enjoyed on Lough Neagh ; 
but the largest tronts arc commonly captured by trolling. 

The Bann is a good trout and salmon river. It enters the sea at 
Coleraine. The higher the angler ascends the river the fly-fishing 
improves. It is no uncommon feat for an angler to take ten or 
twelve good sized salmon, and a creel full of fine trout in a d^; 
nay, it sometimes happens in a few hours. Good large flies mav DC 
used in the lower parts of the Bann, but as the water diminishes, 
smaller must be adopted. Trolling in this river is often successful. 
Large trout are taken after a fresh in summer by this plan. The 
angler will find a good supply of files of all kinds, at Coleraine, and 
in almost every village on the banks of this river. 

The Bollinderry, which flows from the west, and fell into Longh 

Neagh, is a good angling river. Large trout are frequently caught 

m it; and they are of a very rich flavour. The best station on it. 

Is about three miles below its source. It here becomes a beautiful 

'ffystream, 

*e nver Ib^te, which divides the co\xn^ea cii ^iich^^^tA^ttj «s^ 
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Donegal, and forms Lough Foyle, before its entrance into the 
ocean, is a good angling river in its higher departments. Some of 
its feeders come out of the mountains and boggy districts of the 
county of Monoghan, and are full of trout, but not of any great 
size. 

The districts of the Foyle best adapted for the flv, and fw the 
capture of large fish, are those which lie between Omagh, in the 
county of Tyrone and Strabane. which is situated on the river 
Mourne, before it enters the Foyle. In all this range of water the . 
river is beautifully adapted for angling ; and when it is in fair 
order, and the fish in the humour, a good sized creel is soon filled. 
Good large flies may be emploved. with advantage in the latter end . 
of March until the middle of May. Larger trout are invariably 
caught with these during this season, than with smaller ones. 
The river Moume is also worth throwing a Hue into. 

The river Finn, wliich is the chief feeder of the Foyle on this 
side, issues from a lake four hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
level of the sea, situated in the centre of the mountain chain 
extending south from Erigal, and after a course of about thui;y 
miles eastward, joins the Foyle at Lifijprd Bridge, eight miles 
below Castlefinn^ where it is navigable for boats of fourteen tons. 
Other feeders ot the Foyle, out of Donegal, are the Berg, whidb 
comes from Loch Derg, in the south-east extremity of the county 
of Donegal, and joins the main stream in Tyrone ; the Deele, . 
which lias a course nearly parallel to the Finn, and descends 
upwards of 800 feet in its course from Loch Deele to the Foyle, 
wiiich it joins a mile below Lifibrd; and the Sieilly Bum, or 
Brook, wliich passes by Raphoe, and is navigable for a few miles 
above its junction. Loch Lera is about two miles and a half 
wide each way, and surroundea on all sides bv steep and barren 
mountains ; it is four hundred and sixty-seven feet above the level 
of the sea, and its greatest depth is seventy-five feet. Tliis lake is 
subject to violent gusts of wmd. It abounds in excellent trout. 
The Smlly river, although it has a course of little more than 
fifteen miles, brings down a good quantity of water through Litter- 
benny to Loch Swilly. The i^eannan river, which likewise flows 
into Loch Swilly by Rathmelton, is a considerable stream, as is 
also the Lackagh, which discharges the waters of the lakes of 
Gartan, Loch Veali, Loch Salt, and Glen Loch, and into ^eep 
Haven. The waters of Loch Salt, which is, perhaps, the deepest 
pool in Ireland, descends 731 feet in a course of little more fiiaa 
three miles to Glen Loch. 

There are a considerable number of small rivers and rivulets 
which flow into the Atlantic on the western side of Donegal, 
whicli abound plentifully with good salmon and trout. If the 
angling tourist keep by the coast, he wlQ meet with all these 
waters in regular succession. In the Guibera, and the Oenea^ 
good sport is sure to be found in the months of April and May. 

The river Erne is a splendid ^^ibitfsvi «s^\x«Qfe;» ^QKHsa., ^>ass«». 
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from a small lake on tlie north side of the county of LongfanL 
runs through the county of Fermanaghp and falls into the oceama 
Donegal Bay. Many British anglers have considered the Eme it 
Bally Shannon to be one of the very best salmon riven in thft 
kingdom. A distinguished Liverpool angler oau^hl^ in 1834 
twenty large salmon in four hours and a half in tius nver. Hun 
was a surprising feat The gentleman does not wish me, through 
delioicy, to make his name publicly known^ but I have the mesoi^ 
of substantiating the fjEu;t beyond all question. There is a axf^ 
variety of flies used on the JSme^ some large and gaudy, olheci 
amall and dulL The fish here do not seem to be very rM^jiftiilftf^ 
In the higher parts of the river, in the oountv of Cavan^ the ^ ^ 
iSshiog ifl almc^ equal to the Tweed— and this is saying a 
deaL There is no district in Ireland where a sportsman can 
a week or two more pleasantly and snccessfally than ooT 
atreama <3i the £me. j 

On the banks of this river, where there are some fine wood^ 
the scenery is exceedingly rich and interesting. We find at e^nty 
step a constant succession of small trees and shrubs which ahi ^^ 
themselves beneath the larger sons of the forest, whose inaji 
figures are beautifully and tastefully ornamented with dii ' 
running from tree to tree, and linked together, we would i 
by the hand of an amateur botanist. When the foliage is 
developed in the month of June, the scene brings to your imq^ ^ 
tion some of the fictions of the Arabian Nighfi." or some lanld'i 
fairy establishment. Nothing can surpass the luxuriance ot) 
view. We feel as if we could linger amidst these delicious ah^ji 
for months togetiier, gsame on the interesting combinidioni^"(( 
light and shade. When we think of this ^[dace, the lines c^JjfShffn'if 
description of the Garden of Eden rush into our mind : — 




i^'i 



'Over head up ffrew \'\] 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade,^ 
Cedar, and pine, and fir. and branching palm, 
A silvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 



ifVKr iiKHii III! irmw 

■ ■' 1 

Shade above £ade, a woody theatre '] V.'"^ 

Of stateliest view." , 

The rivers Woodward and Crohan. in the county (R CWan^ 'M 
good trout streams, and will afford to the travelling? tourist; tiik 
days' good sport. The palmer and hackle flies will be found in 
these streams, taking ones in the summer months of June and 
July. Both these waters yield a plentiful supply of fine trout 
after heavy rains in the height of the season. 

I •. .J,:l 

THE PROVDICB OP CONNAUGHT r-*^'' rM 
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and Sligo; and is a good angling district both for salmon and 
trout. 

l%e Siatmon, which is the largest river in Ireland, rises out of 
Lo9^k AUen. in the county of Leitrim, and divides this province 
from that 01 Leinster. It is. in the opinion of many experienced 
anglers, one of the most prolific sabnon and trout streams in the 
British dominions. 

The best stations for both salmon and trout fly-fishing, lie in 
thftt section of the river which bounds the province of Connaught. 
Here many j)aii» can mily be fished with boats ; but still there are 
extenaiTe districts of the river where an an^er can do very well 
wiAout them. Surprising feats are sometmies accomplished in 
the kUHng of salmon with flvin the Shannon. A gentleman in 
Bathy in 1842, caught one fisn weighing forty-five pounds and a 
md^ with rather small trout tackle. He took nearly five hours to 
exhaust him, and then was captured vrith some difficulty. All 
kinds of flies are used in these waters ; and it is wonderful to see 
•ome of the country people kiU large flsh vrith the most clumsy 
imitations of the natural fly, and, apparently, with the most 
inefficient tackle. 

All the small streams and rivulets which run out of this province 
into the Shannon, are full of trout. In fact, many of these plaoes 
sre equal to the main river. 

Hie river Mog rises in the hilly and swampy districts of the 

rivinoe of Connaught. It abounds with sahnon and trout, and 
much frequented by anglers. The best localities are those 
which approach nearest to its source. Here the trout are very 
abundant. 

The ^igo is a good trout stream. Very fine sport is obtained 
here after a summer's fresh. Trolling is sometimes practised with 
great success on these occasions. 

There are a great number of small rivers and streams in the 
western parts of this province which afford excellent angling. 
The coast here is so indented with bays and creeks, that every 
rivulet abounds vrith fish, which bein^ often within salt-water 
mark, are particularly rich and delicate m fiavour. 

The Owenmore. and the Errive, are among the most prolific of 
these waters. The scenery is also, in many parts^ exceec^gly 
intere8ting[, and cannot fail to call forth the unc^uahfied praise of 
every tounst who has a keen relish for the beauties of nature. 



THE FBOVIKCE OF LEIlfSTEB 

Is famished with many rivers, containing^ good sahnon and trout 
fishing. The best route for this province is to go direct to Dublin ; 
this bri^ the angler nearly in tne centre of the province. 
^ The Twj(, whicn flows mto Dublin Bav, is a rapid running 
mac, ana in many of its localities abounds with fine trout« u 
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takes its rise in the moimtainoiis parts of the ooonty ci WicUow, 
flows into Kildare, and then passes through the connty of Dublin 
into the Irish Sea. The best an^lin^ district for fly, is that section 
of the river which flows through iGldare. There are many admi- 
rable stre^ns in the locality, and the fish are really of a superior 
lichness and flavour. 

The river Boyjie rises in the north part of the connty of Kildare, 
orosses Meath. and falls into the Irish Channel at the town of 
Drogheda. This is good water for both salmon and trout, and 
some of the latter have been taken of great weight, both with the 
fly and minnow. The more elevated parts of the stream are the 
best for the rod. The streams are limpid and sparkling, and are 
flnely adapted for single handed fly-fisning. The Blachcater is a 
eonsiderable tributary to the Boyne, and is also a good stream. It 
has a run of full forty miles from its source in Cavan. The Boyne 
has many other small feeders also, which abound in trout, and 
some of them with salmon. 

The rivers Louth and Dee, which lie north of the Boyne, in the 
•ountv of Louth; are both good fishing streams. SsJmon may here 
be ta&en in sprmg and autumn, and in the higher parts of the 
streams, will be found many districts of fine limpid and rinphng 
waters. After a summer fresh, the Louth and the Dee wiu yield 
good success, both for fly and minnow. 

Most all the small rivers and lakes in the county of Wicldow, 
are well supplied with trout ; and the fishing in them is generallT 
very good. Many spots, situated on rivers in this part of Ireland^ 
are exceedingly romantic; such as Glenaloch, the Devil's Glen, 
and the wild glen of Dargle. 

The rivers Slanev and Barrow are both good fishing streams. 
Salmon and trout abound in these rivers ; but the higher parts of 
the streams are the best fitted for the fly. In the more mountainous 
districts tlirou^h which they run. are most delightful landscapes. 

The Barrow is a tributary to the Slaney, which falls into the sea 
at Wexford Harbour. 

The river Nore takes its rise from the elevated lands in Queen's 
County, and has a jun of more than sixty miles, before it falls into 
ihe sea. Salmon and trout are to be found in it, at all seasons of 
the year, and in considerable abundance. I have kiK)wn the 
minnow successful in killing large fish in the Nore after a good 
fresh in summer. The best fly-fishing stations are those above the 
town of Kilkenny. The scenery is on many parts of the river, 
romantic and beautiful. Some anglers employ very lar^ flies on 
the Nore, particularly in the spring of the year. But middle sized 
ones are equally as good. 

Many of the rivers and small streams which flow through the 

western parts of the province of Leinster, are tributaries to the 

Shaimon, which we shall notice afterwards All these dependent 

waten are full of trout and salmon. The angler can expenence no 

disappointment in visiting these watexs-, i.^ "d^Joa^^a^^T beeven 
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tolerably fine, success is almost certain. Many of the small rivulets 

S'eld trout oi surprising lichness of flavour. They cut as red as 
jef. 

All flies with gray drake, starling or woodcock wings, are good 
for these waters ; and the hackle and palmers are quite standards 
especially in summer. 



THE PKOVmCE OP MUNSTEE. 

This province stands pre-eminent for its angling resources. A 
considerable portion of the waters of the Shannon, flow through it 
to the ocean. These bear away the palm over all the other parts 
of the province, for^the prodigious quantities of salmon found in 
them. 

The best locality for angling for salmon, on the Shannon, is above 
the city of Limerick. But it is requisite to have a boat, to com- 
mand the waters. 

' Tlie Blackwater is a fine salmon stream.. Lismore is a good 
aa^iing station. Trout are also very abundant ; but the further up 
the river the more numerous they become, and the better are the 
sts'eams for the fly. Any sportsman who knows how to handle a 
rod, may kill his ten or twelve dozen of trout in a few hours in the 
Blackwater. This river falls into the sea at Youghal. 

The river Suir contains many salmon and troiit, and is much 
frequented by Irish and English anglers. It is said that this river 
contains some of the finest and richest salmon stations in Ireland. 
The river is not, however, very eligible for angling. The navi- 
gable traffic upon it, makes the fish difficult to hook. The trout 
are excellent as well as the salmon; and immediately after a 
summer flood, a good da/s sport may be anticipated. The small 
stream called the Anna, which empties itself into the Suir, two 
miles below Clonmel, is a good angling locality. The trout are 
here smaller than in the Suir. The Anna has pike, for which its 
broad, de^, and slumsh waters are very favourable. Trout have 
been caught, it is said, of seven pounds weight ; but such captures 
are rare. 

In the higher departments of the Shannon, there are some most 
delightful scenes, which it is impossible without the aid of paintinK 
or poetry to bring before the mmd's eye. Imagine yourseli seated 
on the top of an elevated promontory, and see the mass of waters 
striking against the foot of an islsmd which they encircle, and 
where fine trees and the greenest verdure deck their edges 
with the loveliest hues, in which all the magic play of light and 
shade are reflected on their brilliant surfaces. Here they rush 
down a rapid descent, and break against the scattered rocks which 
obstruct their passage, and dash and send up their spray, in s^ 
thousand forms. Now you see them fall into a transverse oasin, 
ome thing like the shape of a cx«i/^, t)a^93:&>s£^Si^\^sc'«^9^i^ 
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force of gravitation aeainst the sides of & piedhpioe, wliich seems te 
stop them a moment only to increase the ra^ioity of their current. 
The rocks against which the volumes of water strike, throw them 
back in white foam and glittering spray; and then yon see them 
plunge into deep cavities, and rosn forth again in tnmnltnoiis 
waves, breaking against masses of stone, and, porchanoe, fanning 
a little island, in the midst of which a few dwiurnsh trees or ahnito 
spread out their shaded branches. 

The little wooded islands in the waters of the Shannmi, are dis- 
posed in beautiful order by the hand of nature, and give a per- 
petual variety to the prospects. When the river is smootii aod 
calm, and reflecting the dazzling ravs of a bright sun like giass^ 
the scenes areaffcen most delisfhtful; when the smiling hills an 
taken into view, and contrasted with those fine green pastures so 
often studded with clusters of thick and massy trees. We meet 
with such picturesque views every few miles, in some localities of 
these fine waters; imd the effect they have upon the mind, it 
peering and interesting in the highest degree. 

JShouId the angler visit the cit^ of Cork, he must take a ramble 
cm the banks of the Lse, which is an admirable trout and salmon 
stream. All its tributaries are also full of fish. On wandering 
on the sides of the Lee, we cannot help thinking of the lines <n 
Spencer: — 

" Here also was the wide embayed Maire, . 
The pleasant Bander, crowned with many a wood ; 
The spreading Lee, that, like an island fair, 
Endoseth Cork with his divided flood." 

The Bandon rises in the hilly parts of the country, and falls into 
the ocean at Khisale Harbour. There are many anglers who visit 
this river every year, and find abundant sport both in sahnon and 
trout fishing. 

The whole of the western division of Mnnster, from the Bay of 
Galway to Cape Clear, is intersected with numerous small rivers 
and laikes. which are j^lentifully stocked with salmon and trout^ 
At every tour or five miles the traveller finds himself on the banks 
of some 6esh lake or river, where he has nothing else to do but to 
throw in his line and take nis fish. 

Then there are in this province the Lakes of Sallarney, which 

have long been celebrated for their angling capabilities. These 

are commonly divided into three parts ; the lower, the middle, and 

upper lake. The lower lake is six miles long, and three broad. 

Cm the side of one of the moimtains is O'Sulliven's Gasoad^ 

which falls above seventy feet; and oi)posite to this the island 

of InnisfalleiL which contains about eighteen Irish acres. On 

faasingmtou^ upper lake, the tourist will meet with the Eagle's 

Jneat, a steep rock, which produces the looBt surprising echoes. 

3Si0 nj^er J&o is about iova miieft lon^ q3d^ V«^\a:^Anu tiecQ 
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nmnerons beautiful cascades meet the eye. ^and present a great 
variely of the most picturesque view^. The middle lake is tjjjft 
smaUest, and is greatly indented "with bogs and creeks^ surrounded 
with dant groves of trees. 

There is splendid trout-fishing in these waters. Salmon are not 
80 Tery numerous. Trout have been caught here of great me ; 
and the quality is very superior to fish caught in many other waters 
in Ireland. 

The kind of fiies requisite for these lakes, depends greatly on 
the state of the weather. If the day be dull and the wind nigh> 
lai^ gaudy ones* wiU often succeed best; whereas the ver^ 
reverse must be the case when the day is clear and little wind. A 
skilful angler can seldom make any serious mistake in this 
natter. 

The upper lake of KiUamey is encircled with mountains of vast 
height, and ornamented with wood ; and from the bright surface of 
the waters emerge huge rocks, crowned with the arbutus, whose 
dark leaves form a beautiful oontrast to its scarlet fruit. The 
islands of the lake are of fantastic shapes, a circumstance 
which has induced the country people to fancy resemblances 
between them and certain objects, as a man-of-war, the church, te. 
The craggy summits of these islands ^ve an an* of subhmity tO 
the scene which it is impossible to describe. Shrubs and plants, 'In 
immense variety, luie the bold and lofty shore, and suggest to the 
mind the beautiful lines of the poet of nature : — 

" Here spring the living herbs profusely wild, 
O'er all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes ; 
Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
In silent search, or climb the mountain rock. 
Fired by the nodding verdure of the brow. 
With such a liberal hand hath nature flung 
J' Their seeds abroad, blown them about in winds 

Innumeroos, mixed them in the nursing nsould.^ - * ' 

^In travelling in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Killamey, 
the most subhme views open out to the angling tourist among the 
mountains. Every league changes the landscape, and new mA 
interesting objects pass in constant succession before the 'en- 
0h«ated eye. "Sov we are directed to sublime heig^ and cragg? 
eminences, l^e haunts of the eagle and other birds of prey, afld 
Iben again look down on the glossy and tremulous waves, which 
reflect the aspiring and umbrageous trees, which clothe the^dd^ 
Immmits. Sounds are here repeated and retained with surpminjl: 
atui bewitching effect. They float along the agitated air Vith 
angeii^ hahnony, and mne from the deep grot^tos and recesses ^ 
mountains Hke so many o^stial voices. ' "W 

£:9ie iakad of In^falte&is t^oi^ ^ m>u6c«!^ 'w^^k^^ 
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TOospects from it are exceeding^ gnmd. Hie opposite shares of 
Ulenaa lise into magnificent monnteina, and dotked mid-way 'wiHk 
thick forests. To toe west we recognize the loftj Toniish, and 
around the numerous islands, some crowned with arbntns, others 
resembling nx^s, {ullars, ana arches. The saUime and jnctaresqae 
effect of (ySnlliYen's Cascade, amply yenfy the imagery o£ 
Thompson. 

" Smooth to the shelving brink the copious flood 
Kons fair and placid ; where collected all. 
In one imptetnons torrent, down the steep 
It thundering shoots, ana shakes the country roond. 
At first an assure sheet, it issues broad, . 
Then whitening bv degrees as prone it falls ; 
And from the land-resounding rocks below 
Dashed in a cloud of foam, it sends ak^ 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Ne'er can the tortured wave here find repose ; 
But raging still among the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o'er the scattered moments, now 
Aslant tiie hollowed channel rapid d^s ; 
And falling fast from gradual 'slope to slope. 
With wila infracted course and lessened roar. 
It gains a safer bed." 

**0n the whole," says Mr. Young, " Killaniey, among the lakes 
that I have seen, can scarcely be said to have a riyaL Th6 extent 
of water in Loch Erne is much greater, the islands are more 
numerous, and some scenes near Castle Caldwell of greater 
magnificence. The rocks of Keswick are mare sublime, ana other 
lakes may h^ye circumstances in which the;^ are supmor; but 
when we consider the prodigious woods of KiBamey, the immen- 
sity of the mountains, the uncommon beauty of the promontory of 
Mucrus and the isle of Innisfallen, the character of the islsmids 
in gener^, the single circumstance of the arbutus, which grows 
here with unequalled luxuriance, and the remarkable echoes, it 
will appear, on the whole, to be in reality superior to all c(Hn- 
paiison." 

A little below the bridge gf Ballyshannon, is a beautiful and 
picturesque cascade : it is over a mass of rocks, and is twelve feet 
nigh at low water. This is considered one of the chief sahnon^ 
leaps in Ireland. The effect is much heightened when the waters 
are flooded. The number of sabnoii taken at this fall is so great, 
that the fisherv lets for above 1,000/. per annum ; there is also aa 
eel fishery at the same place, wmch is rented at 400/. a year. 

LouffA ihme is, in many respects, a very interesting lake, situated 

19 the county of Permanagh, through which it runs fttmi one end 

^ the other. The limits are consideTed. \o extend about forty 

MngHsh miles, from Beleck osLihe ivot^-^es^^^l^t^<s^^«^^m.^Q 
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south-east. It offers, far above any other lake in Ireland, inland 
navigation to a great extent, though occasionalljr obstructed by 
lihallows. 

There is an abundant supply of fish in this lake, such as sahnon, 
trout, perch, pike, bream, eels, and a vast quantity of smaller fish. 
Along its shores are to be seen the ruins of seyeral ancient castles : 
and there is a round tower, stiU in good preseryation, on the island 
of Devenish. The country is very thinly populated, and there is 
not one village on the iminediate snores of this beaumul lake. 

Lough Erne is divided into two — ^the upper and lower lakes, and 
there is a distance of seven or eight miles between them, consist- 
ing of a very circumscribed channel, which many have considered 
might, with more propriety, be called part of the river Erne. The 
lower lake, which nas a depth of 230 feet in many places, is both 
larger and deeper than the upper, and is interspersed with many 
beautiful islands. It is not more than four miles distant ^m the 
sea^ yet it stands at an elevation of nearly 150 feet above the tide^ 
way. The first fall occurs at the village of Beleck. from which to 
Ballyshannon there are many falls of picturesque oeauty. There 
is in this lake a sheet of water, about ten miles in length and five 
in breadth, which is tolerably clear of islands. 

The upper lake, in its most open part, does not exceed a mile 
and a half in each direction; and its depth is seldom more than 
twenty feet. It is elevated about two feet ten inches above the 
Jower lake. 

The general aspect of the surrounding country is barren, with 
many isolated limestone hills, which seldom rise above 600 feet 
except towards the west, where the Poola Eooka range of land 
reaches 1,000 feet. 

The small river Erne, which runs out into the sea at 
BaUyshaonon, is said to be one of the most prolific streams in 
the country. It runs rapidly, and is only about five miles in length. 
It abounds with salmon and trout, ana a variety of other inferior 
kinds of fish. 

A friend of ^ours, a gentleman well acauainted with anting m 
Ireland, has given us the following miscellaneous remarks irom his 
note-book on the subject. They are thrown together without 
much order, but will be interesting to the tourist, notwithstandina^ 

l^ould the Irish angler wish for a day's sport in pike or perch 
fishing, he will find Loch Deig, on the Shannon, wul afford him 
amusement. I4ke of twelve and fifteen pounds nave often been 
taken out of this piece of water. There are ^d trout in it, but 
not many of them. A few specimens of the gillaro trout may here 
be met with occasionally. ±ly-fishing is here unworthy of the 
angler's notice. 

Should he step aside, about ten miles from the banks of the 
Shannon, from Aiilaloe to Broadwood, he may, perhaps, have a 
dianoe of hooking some of the large pike, saia to be sometimes 
found in the Bic»dwood Lake. iSa w»a^ ^^Rw^ife H^^SK^aiu 
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some ?«un ago. a inke 'was taken here vngbing mimetpdwopamuk. 
This msT be a nhle ; but eeitain it is, that tish of/oriw pounds and 

rurds' hare not nnfirequently been taken ont of tne watere in 
locality. 

Twelve miles fiom Limerick, near the villase of Newui ari Let, are 
the Lakes Rossroe and Fenloo. Hiese abound with tnmt^ foU 
Um pounds ^i^ei^t, and as rich as the dnest safanon. Thegr cannot 
be taken with anvthin^ but by trolling with a small roadi. A day 
or twx) spent on tkese waters will afford the anrier great pleasnre: 

The Lake Inchiq[Qin, in Clare county, is a celebrated {dace for 
trout : they are of great size, and paiticnlariy ricb flaTour. There 
are two species of trout in this water— the red and the wkite. The 
flies used nere are commonly of the middle size, with red and brown 
bodies, frold twist, and longish gray wings. The red pabner is 
here a killing bait. 

The fishing about Gahray is of the first-rate kind. The irrer 
Castello, near to Spiddell, issues out of a little lake about two or 
three miles from tne sea. Four or five dozen of trout may here 
be taken in a yery short time. 

At Costtebar, in the county of Miiyo, is Lough Ckm. Thesoeneiy 
of this piece of Lish water is mafl:nificent. Bold and ragged rodu 
surround its edges, which are here and there ornamented with 
wood. Hie moontam of Naphine appears in the distance, and adds 
a powerful effect to the distant la^ucape. The loch is about ten 
miles in length, but very narrow in many parts. Here thers is 
excellent fismn^, and the gillaroo may be often met with. T^ 
river Moy, which runs into this sheet of water, is a deliriitfal 
angling station. Its streams, in many localities, are exceemnajy 
prolific of fine trout, and their banks will afford the lover of mie 
scenery much pleasure. This is one of the richest emporiums dt 
salmon in Ireland : teveittp thousand have been caught in a aingk 
season. 

Lough Gillv: in Sligo, is about six miles long, and from three toi 
four broad. The south side is skirted with picturesque and beao- 
tiful mountains, ornamented with fine, majestic timber. There 
are a number of little islands studded on its surface, which give 
the scene an extremelv lively ai)pearance. Salmon and trout will 
be found in considerable quantities here. 

Ballyshannon leads to the river Etm, one of the finest stations 
for the rod in Ireland : plenty of sport for salmon, and those com- 
monly of a large size. At Churchhill, the angler will obtain a fine 
view of Louffh Erne, the entire expanse of the water, which is 
about two miles in breadth. There are interesting spots uxKm it, 
characterized by bold and majestic scenery. Many gentleanen's 
custles, seats, with rural and scattered vill^^s, ornament the 
borders of the lake. Flies of deep orange, silk body, gold tinsel, 
and rich mixed wings, are good for both the river and the lough. 
lake Dnlach is a nice piece oi w«tet, ^itk beautiful scenery 
^boutita banks. Lord Sligo \xa&aMmi^-^\;a^i<2ni,^T\^3Sb,^Qs^ 
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itb' ^Snare are ^eiitj of salmon, and rich and splendid troni. Lough 
Kjdemore is aboat three miles long, and lies at the foot of some 
pieoipitons and picturesque mountains. There are fine salmon 
and trout here. 

AH the sheets of water in the locality of Ballinahinch aSbrd 
alwndance of salmon and trout. The scenery is grand^ and of the 
most magnificent description. 

Lough Luggen is a most surprising place for the quantity of 
trcmt which are taken &om it : thej may oe said to live m myziada 
ol> shoals. It is no uncommon thmg to kill eight or ten dozen in 
aiCQi:^ple of hours; in fact, the angler gets quite fatigued with 
hauling them into his basket. The trout here are commonly 
kopge. too ; and it is impossible for a pedestrian angler to carry 
any oiatance the fruits of a few hours' sport. Almost all kinds of. 
flies will answer the purpose in this lough. 

The west coast of Ireland is particularly prolific of sahnon afid 
trout. The sreat advantages which an angl^ in this district. 
possesses for me successful prosecution of his craft is, that everjr 
two or three miles from the sea-coast he finds a series of fine 
loughs, or streams, which are swarming with fish. On the eastern 
ooait o£ the Maud, these advantages do not present themselves to 
the same extent. 

.In the vicinity of Dingle and Bantry Bays, the trout-fishing ia 
excellent. For twenty mues inland, the lakes abound with immense 
swarms of fish. The scenery is delightful, and chiefly of the bold 
and rugged kind. 

Few anglers ever traverse Lreland, but hear very strange and 
imaoGOuntable stories about fish and fishiog from various classes 
et people with whom tbey come in contact. If it should so happen 
that an English travelling tourist should require the assistance of 
any of the professed angling helps in this singular land of wonders 
and miracles, he will be sure to hear some stories very like the 
fallowing, which we take, for its re^ genuine fun, from one of our 
Britishperiodicals : — 

"* "Wouldn't it be right. Paddy' (for, as a fisherman, there are 
few more skilful on the lake), ' to have a blue hackle ? I'd like to 
try one.* 

" * Nothing for the gap but brown. There's a fellow' (holding 
k between hun and the light) ; ' and they'll rise to it as fast as you 
can throw out.' 

'^'The blue hackle I had from you the other day killed me a 
Boble salmon, very near thirty pounds ; and, what is odd he ^ve 
me no play whatever— after a tumble or two he was gaffed. iBut 
the strangest thing is, that Doherty. in helping to get him in with 
the landing-net, caught a fine trout.' 

^'It may be readily guessed that the last circumstance was 
invented^ tor anything life skill or luck on Doherty's part (he was 
a rival) displeased Paddy exceedingly ; but he took no notice of it^ 
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and said, ' Oh 1 the large fish nerer give pky : A liveijpail,* now, 
is worth twenty of 'em for thi^ sir. But, talkmg of large fish/ 
continued he, lookin^at the fire and then taming to me, 'I wbb 
fishing over there at Benson's Point one day. The boat was ahoort 
wracked to pieces on that blackgaard little qnay that the Madam 
has below ; two or three of her ribs war broken, and so I was 
obliged to fish from the land. WelLjnst as I was thhfiking vrhen 
rd nut her when she was mended, 1 feels a mighty heay^ pnU at 
the line, that I knew mnst be from a great fellow. I tnca hii& 
but not a stir could I ^t out of him for any money. Says % 
" This must be the majouff of me, when he won't nse ms head at 
all out of the sand ; 'tis the way with the great salmon that tluf 
won't give any play at alL" Well, we tried him again, and again, 
and again ; but 'twas no use. I thought that may-be 'twas a roc^ 
or a stump of a tree, after all; so I goes about every way to get 
the hook free, but nothing would do. At last he vexed me all out 
— ^I didn't care a farthing what became of the rod or tackle ; I gare 
a terrible whip, and toss^ something over my head into the bushes 
behind. "Yourself, and all that came before you, to the diviH" 
says I, goinff to see what it was. And, sure, I found that it was 
an anvil, ana that the hook had stuck in its eye. But that waani 
the best of it : there was a fine stag fnine years ould by the hom^ 
sleeping in the bush, and when I tnrun back the anvil, I strucR 
him with it in the middle of the forehead, and killed him as dead 
as a gurnet.' 

" 'who the d ^1,' interrupted Moriarty, ' ever saw a rod oi 

St that would pitch an anvil out of the lake at Tomies ? Weren^i 
r. L^ch and I raising an anvil the other day, for a wages i 
There isn't a rod in the world, unless a rod oi iron or steel, Hisi 
would do it.' 

" Paddy never vindicates a story. I was unable, from laughter 
to utter a word ; but MolL as usual, swore 'it was thrue for t^M 
lad. Wasn't the anvil a block by the fire, until she gave it to ha 
sister's son-in-law, when he set up the forge at Eahah Cross P And 
for the stag, didn't an Iveraghaa give a full-bound of butter for hi 
skinP' 

" I saw that Paddy was in great blood this day ; and willing i< 
see how far he would run if line enough were given him, I requestoi 
Moriarty's silence bv a look, and showed Paddy a volume contain 
ing some excellent drawings of fishes. 

"'That one is ashark: ne grows to be sixteen or twenty fee 
long, and is exceedingly ferocious. A man in fall armour was <mo 
found in the belly of one. Did you, Paddy, ever see anything lik 
that?' 

'"A man in armour ?— That 's a soger, I suppose ? No, indeed 
sir j I never saw anvthing quare in a fish. A man in a shuit (suit 
of iron I The only thing I ever saw out of the way was one day 
caught a brown trout, between twenty uoji thirti pounds, and w 

* A. spring BBlmoiu 
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foimd a "wran's (wren's) nest and seventeen e^ in his gills. That 
vas all I ever saw in a fish. I remember, mdeed, that I caught 
bdow there, opposite Pussa Quay, a big salmon with an officer*! 
cooked hat on ms head; and trouble enough he gave before he 
Vas in the boat.' 

"'Man alive!' said Moriarty, 'how could he see the fly with 
theoockedhat?' 

** ' Sure, sir/ says Paddy, ' 'twasn't by the mouth at all I had 
him; if it was, we'd make aisy work of it: but he wanted t6 
drown the fly with his tail when I hooked him, and that was the 
reason he gev aU the play. It must be, sir, you often caught a 
trout that way, and you know how hard 'tis to land him.' 

** * But, Paddy, what was the greatest bounce you ever saw a 
sahnon make P' 

" ' Why, thin, indeed, sir, I never saw anything out of the w^ 
that way.' 

" * Well— I've seen the salmon-leap at LeiTdip, which is at least 
twenty feet high, and the salmon sprmg higher still; so that they 
are sometimes ^oi flying' 

^^^Oondouth! Sure, I'll tell you what happened myself, the 
day they gave the stag-hunt to the Lord Lieutenant — ^he that had 
the Black with him here.' 

" ' Oh, the black servant ! — ^Lord Talbot, I suppose.' 

" * The very samcj sir. Well, that day— may-De you were out 
yourself, and know it as well as I do ? But I oelieve you weren't 
m the country that year ; anyhow, the whole world seen it. The 
hunt was in Turk Lake ; and as soon as it was over, and the stag 
was in the boat, all the boats were going down Brickeen Bridg^ 
to dine at Innistallen. Oyeh ! what a show there was of 'em ; and 
what a power of ladies and gintleman there was on the bridge ! 
There war boats, too, coming up from Glenna and InnisfaUen. 
Wdl, sir, just as the Lord Lieutenant came to the bridge, Mr. 
Herbert desired him hear the echo first, and the shot for the stag. 
"Paddy," says he to mfe, "let's have a noble shot; I trust you 
with it before any man." So I got the pattherraro — you know the 
place, sir, of course, where the best echo on the lake is^ from the 
rocks about twenty yards above the bridge?* (To this I could 
safely assent.) * Well ; I loads it well with powder, and a sod (rf 
turf; makes a good diml; and was just going to put the spunk 
to it, when I hears the cry, " The salmon ! the salmon !" and, sure 
enough, there he was. a nuge fellow leaping over the bridge. I 
suppose he was caugnt between the boats coming up and going 
down, and the wather being shallow, he was obliged to jump over 
the bridge.' 

" ' And what did you do, Paddy P ' 

"'I claps the pattherraro to my shouldher, and kills him as dead 
as a herring.' 

"*0h, b- — and o !' exclaimed myfriend William, in the 

agony of his soul; but Paddy "wealt otv. *Tk<K^ ^^\i^^ \:£2s\^^aQiL 
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fimid. he vas just twrntj-Kvcn jKiiiiids and a qnsEtcr. Sut, wiui 
do ye think the Lord Lieotenuit ger me ? The raggBem pot a has 
m hispocket^ and hands me a tinpenny hit !' 

""Tis throe for him,' said the never-fkiiing MoQ; 'flhm^ 
have it in the box there yet : only the chihl lost the key yestodnr, 

" This was enoi^ on one day even for me; so we started id 
the Gap, having paid Paddy somewhat more Hberallv than U 
lordship. As soon as we got out, ' Did yon ever/ said WlUini 
'hear such a liar? Shoot a salmon with a patterrara a foot laa| 
Why, the jnimin^ would hlind him. Besides, how would tti 
horse do without ms hack-bone V 

"'True. Then you do think he told lies?' 

** 'It's my opinion,' said he, stopping and looking like & man tiii 
had made up his mind, 'that you ought not to beheve half of n^ 
he said to-day."" 



CHAPTER IV, 

CONTIKENTAL STATES. 



Iv refSerenoe to when to fforn. our foreign tours, mueh mjjrfat -)i 
written. The words embrace a wide range ; for where da ne 
Englishmen go ? and where is the i^ot the^r do not cairy ^ 
amusements with them, and enjoy them, in spite of all difScnftiflii 
There are scarcely any great sections of the globe wherein tiieThl 
to be found, in which angling is not follow^ They hav& witit 
the last half century, carried rod-fishing to all the rivers ot Iddii 
the^r have thrown the fly upon the numerous streams of SOttl 
Africa, six hundred miles norUi of Oape Town; they have samUcttti 
on. the banks of the Nile, and other neighbouring waters ; tift 
have carrried their rods and fly books to sdl our Australian paM 
sums, and to ail the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; they hjf 
dropped their lines in the high waters o( tibe Amazon, the 1^ 
ana the Oronoco ; they have naturalised thdr sport over liieentjl 
North Amencan Contment, from the southern pomt to the mu 
banks of Labrador; they have ransacked every nook and ooruelfi( 
JDurope; and they are now taking their rods and tackle into Asial 
Tartfury, Circasaia, Turkey, and the Holy Land. 8uch being ^ 
case, we confess ourselves somewhat puzzled how to set about w 
duty of telling anglers where to go — ^not from any lack of matte 
hut from its great superabundance. We must, however^ out'i6( 
hUbowEh down to something attunable by the ^reat majori^^( 
te?e/i!ciQgpi9catorians, and dweVLuii^ di&tricts within a reasemabl 
aad approachable distance &om tlids Q9tk\)dQiDM^v\ . . ; ^;-.i 
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. Now^ to oommenoe near our oini door, France is a oonntry 
possessmpT great anglinffcai^bilities, and where there has been a 
consideraole portion of British enterprise in this line for the last 
forty years, ^nt it is an extensive country, and possesses great 
and JLumerous rivers which it would be impossible for us here to 
de8CTib& All we can do is merely to point oat certain districts of 
die kingdom where rod-fishing vnll readily be met witib, and leave 
ibe toozist to his own resources. 

•The department of the Fas de Calais, which embraces, among 
qfthers, the towns of Calais, Dnnkerque, Boidogne, and St. Omer, 
is a great rendezvous for British anglers— not that they make the 
"gentle art " a primary object, but they carry it with them to eke 
oat the paucity of enjoyments for their stirring and excitable 
tnnperaments. But this section of Erance is not anything like & 
nrst-rate fishing locality. There is bottom-fishing, but not good 
river fly-fishing. There is a want of the mountain streams for this 
purpose. The country all the way to Paris being comparatively 
flat, the rivers are thick, ^ddley, and sluggish. But the Englisl^ 
when they go to the Contment, practise bottom-fishing much more 
frequently, and with a keener rcHsh, than they do m their own 
country. This may partly be accounted for on the principle of 
necessity, for our national partiality for all kinds of manly out-door 
siwrts makes us rush into everything productive of excitement, 
without scanning very fastidiously the exact bearings or nature of 
the thing itself. 

There is good bottom-fishing in the vicinity of Calais. A few 
years since we counted, within eight miles of this town, on the 
banks of the canal to St. Omer, twenty-three English anglers ia one 
day, sealously prosecuting their calling. All were fishing for pike, 
or perch. Cbi r^ew Year's Day, 1843, a friend of ours caught nine 
pdoe of ci^ht pounds and upwards each. They have been taken 
out of this and the Dunkirk Canal eighteen and twenty pounds. 
There are large ^roach, dace, and bream, in all the waters of this 
aepariment. The fly-fishing about Calais is confined to two small 
streams, the Laraooise, and one that flows by Marquise. They aro 
soaroely worth visiting. 

There are a few trout in the river lAawn/e at Boulogne ; and the 
higher the angler advances up its waters, the more numerous they 
aie. It is, however, but an insignificant stream. 

There is trout-fisimig in the Aa^ which flows by St. Omer, and 
▼ery large and rich trout too. The higher sections of the stream 
aare the most fruitful of sport. These are situated about ten miles 
above the town of Eauquembergues, near to the famous battle 
field of Agincourt, where our countrymen so bravely displayed 
their valour four hundred years aj(o. But the best fly-nsmng 
district m the whole Pas de Calais is Hesdin, on the liver Cauchs 
and its tributaries. It is excellent fishing in all these streams, and 
the success from trolling is often great. The trout are taken here 
of eight and ten pounds weight. 
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There are EngUsh flies and English fishing tackle to be hac 
most of the towns in this part of the Contment; not in gz 
quantities, bat sufficient for cases of emergency. 

We should recommend the angling in Picardie to that of 
department just named. In no part of the north of France i 
the angler find, upon thQ whole, better and more agreeaUe sm 
than in this section of the country lying between the Gauche and 
mouth of the Seine. The whole of the rivers, with the exi^pt 
of the Sonime, though small, have a pretty good trout bottom- 
dear and sparkling— run through a comparatively hilly count 
and flow directlv to the sea. Most of all these rivers have als 
considerable fall, and on this account the streams are rippling i 
continuous. The great road from Montreuil cuts them all at ri, 
angles; and, therefore, every facility is afforded, at a low price, 
Ravelling expeditioudy from one water to another. Besides, in 
part of France, from Havre to Belgium, are there more pictures 
and beautiful views than in this ancient province of Picardie. 

There are three rivers which pour then* waters into the oceai 
l)ieppe, the Arques, the Eaul/te, and the Bethune. They have ei 
a run up the country of about twenty miles. The two last nan 
streams are the best for trout. From this town to Havre, 
tourist will fall in with the DurdetU, at a i>lace called Cany, i 
with the Fecamp at a town of the same name. There is gi 
fishing in both waters. 

The part of France which, to English tourists, goes under 
name of Normandy and Brittaiij, has, since the termination 
the war in 1S16, Deen a favourite place for the British aug 
The sport, however, of late years, nas fallen off a good d 
This ]^rt of the country is easily approached from Havre, 
steam-boat or otherwise. There is no part of this kingdom that • 
bQ wandered over, rod in hand, with greater i)leasure than th 
ancient, and to Englishmen especially, highly interesting seoti 
of the French territory. We shall make no apology for inl 
dudng here a few notes from the ioumal of a friend who 
recenuv traversed this tract with roa in hand and fishing-bas 
on his Dack. Though well entitled to be made public, it has ne 
yet been set in type. 

" After having had a pleasant run among the rivers and strec 

of old Picardie, I took up my abode at Hiivre for a few days, be 

somewhat dodged with an inward controversy, whether 1 sho 

take the great river Seine, and its numerous tributaries, ri] 

on to Paris, or slip over the water and have a ramble through ' 

old and interesting departments, which formerly went under ' 

name of Normandy ana Brittany. I ruminated within myself 

this question for some time ; and at length I made up my acco) 

for l£e Norman waters, as I flattered myscK I should hero 1 

0ome of my angling countrjnnen; and would, beside, if 

9O0opnts I had previously xeodved ^ete founded in truth, rece 

no little pleasure and amoaemeiit icom \k<& ^^scy^ ^is^ rippl 

Btreams, and lively sceneiy, oitYna fcrnQTi^A^^xm^. 
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** Having farnislied myself with a small stock of necessaries, 
two dozen of good Limerick flies, and half a score of cast lines, 
I set off for Hof^4ter, ipnrposing to pay a visit to a friend there for 
two or three days, and^then proceed to Pont Audemer—Bn. angling 
station on the north boimoaries of the province, of some little 
notoriety and reputation. And I shall take the liberty of mention- 
ing here, for the comfort and convenience of angling continental 
tourists, that I derived much benefit in my subsequent rambles 
from a tin digester, which I had got made at Havre, and which 
ambled me to cook either fish or flesh with scarcely any trouble 
whatever. This utensil was made of block tin ; round like a dish, 
and about nine inches in diameter; had three small feet, and a 
little tin cup to hold about an ordinary wineglassfid of any kind 
of spirit, by the ignition of which the cooking was effected. I 
earned the entire apparatus in my fishing-basket amon^ other 
articles. It did not weigh more than ten ounces; and it often 
was the means by which 1 obtained a comfortable and palatable 
dinner, when I would otherwise, to aU appearance, have had to go 
without. 

"Having arrived at the fishing stream of Pont Audemer, I took 
the rod, and ascended the waters some little distance from the 
town. I found several French gentlemen had been trying their 
piscatory skill in this locality a week before my arrival, and, 
aocording to report, had been very successful. One of the party 
bad caught a trout with minnow, near the mouth of the stream^ 
which weighed three pounds ten ounces; a very fine^ short, thick 
fish- which had been preserved^ and was about bemg placed in 
a ^ass-case to ornament one oi the sitting-rooms of the inn. I 
found in my rambles that the streams were very rippling and 
finely tumea for a single-handed rod-fisher, and that red bodies 
and gray wings were my most successful colours. The first daj^s 
sport yielded me ten very fine trout, nearly all of a size, measunng^ 
a!bout eleven inches, and weighing, on an average, about three 
quarters of a pound each. On the second day I laDoured at the 
streams, and with great care too, for full four hours, and never got 
a single rise; when, all of a sudden, a general movement took 
place in every direction, both in streams and still water, and in 
another hour I obtained fifteen; more varied, however, in size 
than those of the day preceding, and amounting to nearly the same 
weight. The black palmer was the favourite to-day. From all I 
heard, I was led to conclude, that all the trout in this river are 
rather uncertain and capricious in their tastes and movements* — 
a fact, connected with tneir natural history generally, I have often 
had opportnnities of verif^^, in reference to the finny tribes of 
our own rivers in Great Britain. 

"I was not successful in hooking one of the small species of 
Bahnon (saumoneau) which are to be found in the Eille, and which, 
writers on natural nistory say, are only to be found here and in the 
Bhhie. I had the good fortone, howe^^i^'tc^ %^^ ^sq& ^1 ^k^s^i^^^KS!^ 
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fish in the basket of an English gentleman, who had caught it 
near Montfort, a delightful locality of the Bille, on which the gray 
walls of the castle of Hugh de Montfort still stands, which with- 
stood a thirty days' attack from our Henry I., in the year 1132. 

"The river lalle, at Pont Audemer, is divided into seyenil 
branches, when it arrives at the town, which contains about five 
thousand inhabitants. But in all the divisions of the stream, and 
even within the confines of manufacturing works, trout of good 
size and fine flavour are to be had. I killed two very fine qhbb 
close to a mill-race. 

" I set off in a day or two after for Poni I* Eceques^ on the imr 
Tongues, a very fine stream. Here 1 tried minnow, though not a 
favourite bait with me. and caught some fine trout, during about 
two hours 1 wandered mr the sides of the river. I then pat on fj, 
but met with but indifi^rcnt success. The fish were ruing' here 
and there at, apparentlv, a very small gnat fly; but witiiall the 
care 1 could exercise, tney obstmately refused to have anything to 
say to my bait, though I presented them in succession with neaiij 
the whole range of mv fly-book. The next d&j was highlv fiBiTOiiii- 
able in point of weather, being rather dull, with a gentle bieen 
plaving on the still pools. Here I had better success. I took 
eignt trout, six of which 1 save to one of the cottages of a small 
TiUage by the river-side, ana the other two 1 had cooked in my im 
digester ; and a delicious meal they made. But the English moat 
remember that the women who cooked the viands, put nearly half 
a pound of butter along with them. How fond the rrenoh an of 
this article ! 

" 1 went to ContanceSy a fishing station of some little note in Nor- 
mandy. Tlierc are two streams in this vicinity, both weU stocked 
with trout, but not of a large kind. The watcars were rather thkk 
and nuddly, from some recent showers.of rain, acoompanied wtt 
Tcrv loud thunder ; and this rather spoiled the attempts i^ fly. I 
took out my artincial minnow, and got four with it in leaa tlun 
half an hour ; and for other three hours, I never saw a single fiiL 
'Jn^ere was a good deal of brushwood and jungle about some spoil 
in the streams ; and this, among other things, put me somewhat 
out of humour ^ith the place. 1 determined^ thereforcL to aet oat 
for the Ome, in its hinier waters, and to go down till I 
to the city of Caen, wnere I knew I should meet with 
kindred spirits of the angle. 

"After a pretty stiff journey, I reached the Ome about five miks 

above Argenian, 1 stopped here two days, and had some fair spout : 

but I obtained the largest of the trout by minnow and worm. I 

was much puzzled here about flies. The fish rose greedily each 

day 1 was out about three o'clock in the afternoon, for about half 

an hour, at some little insect ; but with all my efforts I could not 

get to see what it really was. 1 tried with all the small flies I 

conld muster, bat they never dei^ed to notice me. . What I did 

eateb, I got with la^ge winged Wt; »sA «X> ^^\»2l/:JI cfetong and 

rapid nmxung streams. I fiihed aorsni^^ tw«il >3^\ wxoraliAk 
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An*. The aoenery in the nei^bourhood of the stream was often 
hji^ily interesting. There was an admirable diversity of woodk 
BeadourB, orchaicls, and villages. In some places I passed, I stood 
for half an hour at a time, and gazed upon the landscapes with 
intense interest. When fixed in this manner one laments the 
pofverty of langna^ : even the pencil camiot rei)resent that out- 
wnrd picture which fills the eye and imagination, nor expresa 
tiKMie confosed, those delicious sounds of nmd life, nor make us 
Imathe that fine air, which renders the spirits so buoyant and 
lively. We feel the necessity of transporting the reader to the very 
fpot itself, and give up all attempts to paint natural beauties whicn 
■re inimitable. 

''At Tmi 1 met with two Trench anglers, officers of the army, 
wi&o had been rambling on the river's buiks for two or three days. 
They had eadi a very fine basket of trout, which thev kept in a 
moist state, by occasionally dipping it in the water. Tney showed 
me the flies they were using ; and what uglv and grotesque things 
tiiey were ! They were full as large as bumole>bees, and were very 
tnouy tied on tiie gut. Cast lines they had none. They made a 
ngnlar q>Iash at every throw of the line. Their great object was 
to mark whenever a fish rose, and then to poet off to the spoL 
tiaow a little above the spot ; a mode of nrooeedin^ often attended 
■wiih success. I dia^yed my stock of mes, at which they seemed 
Qoifee astonished ana delighted. Eeing fine, agreeable, and gentle- 
■umly men, I begeed they would accept half a dozen each of any 
edofur and size tney fancied; a proposition which was politely 
kccGpted, and which united us into the closest bonds of angling 
brdtberhood. 

" Passing down the river to Fieux, I had some good days' sport ; 
sometimes using the fly, sometimes the minnow, and occasionally 
&e worm, which^ when the weather is hot, the river low, and there 

'is a goodly |)ortion of shady sp9ts, near or over deep pools, is by 
te the most interesting and exdtinf mode of angling, it is oftan, 
Hkewise, the most successful mooe. The flies I used on this 

* eeetion of the Ome, were of a miscellaneous cast ; sometimes large, 
eometimes small, with sometimes li^t gray, and some dark brown 
wings. I happened to have a good breeze ; and when this is the 
eue, the labour of the sportsman is compiuratively easy, and his 
enecess more certain. In the ^und I travelled over, tnere were 
several very long reaches of still water, occasioned by com and 
ether mills on the river ; and in these there seemed to be vast 
collections of trout. In some of the more shallow and stony parts 
of these reaches, where trout delight throughout the day to oask 
and gamble, I could often see scores of them darting in all direc- 

- iions for welter, whenever my presence was detected. This was 
proof that they were pretty numeraos in most sections of the 

' river. There had been several fine trout taken out of the 
Orfie, a little above the town, and all by minnow and worm— one 
about a week before I anivea, of neadly seven pcrands and a hidf . 
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On 'Nift'ifiy ;i.'j ':jk: '/.f-r li," srjrroTiiidL'iz oi||.rei< fr^cz. lie » 
i;»/f *n\ •*l.j''ii tij'r o>J ca-hfulrai rto>i fir h is nCiV ia noi^ 
% K.'if: r.ii/:i'/i:,i! aii'ji I'/.r.lv badjcapc Caiiitoi be seok ii li 

** AH'T t-.f/'.wyiirjr aV/uT t#m dajs at Avraac:i«*5, I Itn lor Ab 
L'/r«I/f>. of l/r;U;i«y. i Uiii my rttns V 'Tard? Pi sj'.-iTWw — bat I 
ii.uX •ai/zft it'-t*-, ;wi<i r-wii.'j'i th'r wanieriiLz anrirr :hai onkMiK 
A ,siiti*\.* 1 li«: ]i;j : liv«: *iiijail rivcrs to ^rf.os : aid i: Le is ZLineedlo 
Jr '<-;/. '*■].:»♦. tlj*j KiJi'lijiM f;JJ, Aw (fotru in ihe:r c:*i»e, be ouy idl 
ti'/>Mtii7, iUnr wiittTs very ir>ubi'.*so3"ie. _ Hie ,s^^ sink pro- 
'Ji^'j/yitiy, ;i;irJ lij«: tj^Jf; njihcs w:ih amacnir TeaOCiTT. so tkita 
♦ uivli'T Miay i><; |yl.v^;(J in ^rtat jeopardj TiThout niTich preiion 

** On ;irrl''jfj(c at I'ojitorvjii, I struck np into tbe cv>TaitiT. I 
J v/fi if''\ »'/ JJj'-. ':/i.i[i' ii"" of a joij? hill, from TrLich there is anost 
rn^:l,;i}.iin(r }/r'i>f/'-';t i/i tlic tiavcllcr's eye. The varied andundii- 
UiXiir/, uiiUir'- of til'; frouniry, tlic yellow f?orn fields studded up and 
lUiY/it, find iU*: eUthU'S'. of ajjp'c orchards, present to the mmda 
Villi* •> of of/j':*'K of proat. lx;an!y and inToiest. 

*"l/av<'llin{^ onwaidH, I ranic to the hizher parts of the 
f'tfvr.Hflun^ wj<;/:h foinr» the Jx>«ii(lary between Normandy 
liritt;i;n', Ifrrrc I readily [jerceivcd that I was enteriDsr upon a 
rmrt of Krars^^j r-o/j^jflcniWy different from that which Iliad just 
m\. J/riUany i. tl/r rrounlry where the real portion of the 
i*A-\\\t\ f:\iur.n'i(:r is to ^y; nif:t with in all its purity. The inhafait- 
jiiiti of Norrnai;rly have, ^frnerally, long ov5 features, and Tery 
exprf:r.*-ivft hlne 'yes, ar:d fair complexions; whereas the Bretons 
are cli;jr;urtcrizf:d I>y a brown swarthy skin, sharp peering Uack 
eyrs, .short round faces, and hrond jaw-bones. They are likewise 
of a lower stature than tiie Xonnans. In the manners and 
nisf orris of the tvio peojil^- there is also a wide and jialpablB 
disti.'iction. In Xoniiaridy the men wear almost unirersally a 
6loufe of blue cfjtton, mIuIc the Bretons have a sort of coat, 
sometimes made of calf-skin, and sometimes of sheep-skin, with the 
Jiair or wool outside. This coat reaches a little below their knees, 
and gives a very uncultivated and savage tt^gt^^xanKftXA^^^QecaQiL 
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Qe Normans are actiye, indastrions, and thrifty, whilo the natires 
ttf Biittany are idle, careless, and improvident. The former are 
Bkewise yeiy superior to the latter in all their domestic arrange- 
iMntB and habits, and are, in fact, a couple of centuries before 
Hiem in everythii^ that appertains to social comfort, cleanliness, 
and dvilized deportment. 

** I was anxious to throw a line in the Coteesnon, and I ascended it 
ft short distance, put on two flies, and ventured on the surface of 
lb streams. I omv obtained three or four smallish fish ; ))ut the 
deep pools seemea to contain a fair proportion of trout for the 
npabuities of the water. It is very clear and sparkling, and 
nquires fine tackle, and a li^ht hand. 

The river Ronce is an mterestin^ one ; it takes its rise from 
among the high division of the Menemnge of hills, near to the 
town of CoUinee, from whence it flows in an eastward direction till 
h approaches SL Jouan, the boundary line between Normandv and 
Brittanv. The stream then runs north, through a rich and oeau- 
tiftd valley, which at one place becomes very narrow, and ter- 
minates in a sort of rocky ^orge, through which the waters rush 
towards Dinon. The river is thus hemmed in between precipitous 
and lofty hills, and presents a succession of varied and romantic 
scenery which a painter would revel in for days together. 

"I only stopped to breakfast at the little town of Dol, bein^ 
anxious to reach Dinon, distant about fifteen miles. This I 
accomplished towards evening. Tlie town stands upon a rocky 
eminence, and the river Ranee flows at the bottom of it, throiigh a 
deep and rocky valley. A great number of English were residing 
here, many of whom were keen anglers. Having letters of intro- 
duction to two of them, I was soon iu the midst of a whole host of 
the disciples of * old Izaak.* I found angling in all its phases, 
aspects, and dodges, to be a standard dish of conversation ; and 
the successes and disappointment, the attributes of the gentle art, 
seemed to afford never ceasing themes of eloquence and declamation. 
Still, there is invariably such a vital sympathy among all men 
who have what may be called tJie root of the matter in them, that 
we feel always at home with the true and enthusiastic angler, and 
are ever reaay to pin our faith and honour on his sleeve, oe ne in 
what part of the world he majr. 

" Tlie Arquenon abounds \vith fine trout, not large^but rich in 
flavour, and of the most bright and sliining colours. We tried fly, 
and of a pretty good size, but found the trout shy and sulky. We 
then put on our artificial minnows, and we succeeded, in some of 
the strong and rapid streams, in hooking three or four fish, but 
part got off ])efore we could land theni on terra firrna. Trying the 
ny agaiii, about three o'clock in tlie afternoon, we found our finny 
friends m better humour ; and after about two hours* work, my 
friend and I counted a couple of dozen of as fine trout as a man 
would wish to see. I got all mine with spider flies, while he was 
equally as successful with large winged ones. So much for 
favourite flies. 
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" In the parts of the river we had trayersed, -we found its comae 
verj' winding and tortnons, and we were very much inoommoded 
by the »ystem of irrigation which is carried On by the sides of the 
stream. We had to go phinging through pasture-grounds^ somfr 
times half-leg deep of mud and water. 

" In the evening, we bent our steps towards the village of Cnin, 
with a view to remain the night, and try the river the next dsf. 
We got rather uncouth, but comfortable lodgings ; and hj sB 
o'clock in the morning, after a good cup or two of cafe tm iMtvod. 
some fresh eggs, we were on the banks of the stream, rod in hand. 
On leaving the vilLige the stream turns wider, ana not so wdi 
adapted for flv-fishiug. We had throughout the day but very poor 
success ; not obtaining more, and with great labour and toil m a 
melting sun, than half the number of fish we had caught the dsj 
previous. 

"My next angling tour of any extent took me to the higjier 
parts of the Ranee. I stopped a day at the village of (rtMwnv, 
wliere the river is considerably narrowed, and its banks are very 
picturesque and beautifol. I had but an indifferent day's spoit ; 
having only taken nine trout, averaging about six inches m lengtii. 
I saw, however, some very large in a long piece of still water ; and 
had I been able to obtain worm, I have no doubt but I should hmre 
captured some of them. The weather was bright and hot ; and 
the only place where a fly had a chance of doing anything, was in 
gurgling streams. 

" A few days after this I was with my rod at La Cheze.sod spent 
two days in wandering on the banks oi' the Lie. I had now pro- 
vided myself with some worms, and was fully bent on trying the 
shade-fishing where it was practicable. I suffered dreaSolly. 
however, from the heat, in making my way through the thickets ana 
brushwood, that skirt the river sides. I succeeded in taking two 
fine trout about a pound and a haK each, and of the richest hues I 
had ever seen, when they first came out of the water. But in half 
an hour after they became nearly black. 

" After rambling for nearly fourteen days, and throwing a line, in 

passing, into several small streams. I arrived at the town of 

Guimgamp, on the river Trieux, one of the best streams for trout in 

all Britanny. I remained at this place about a week, and had 

capital sport, all with the fly. I caught nearly four dozen fine trout 

in as many hours ; and extremely rich fish they were. I dined 

daily off the fruits of my spoil ; and gave the residue to my land- 

ladv, who received them with many expressions of thankfulness. 

I preferred the higher [parts of the stream to those nearer or 

ablaut the town. A lew miles from it, the river divides into two 

branches, but they both lead to the M6ne range of hills, as their 

sources. Below the town the bed of the stream gets too oroad for 

JOglmsr purposes, although I one day stood upon some stone steps 

^-which are placed above amiW-weir, doae to the town, for tne 

purpose of enabling people to i^aaa wei Vq ^<fc ^\)&sst ^d&~-«nd, 
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htmg aided br a pretty good curl, I got four very fine fish, with 
the snider black fly. Tney were nearly half a ponnd each. 

"Havioff spent the winter at Morlaix, I started in the following 
April on foot, to fish the ri^er Vilaine, and as many of its tribu- 
taries as I could find conyenient or pleasurable. I had a roudbi 
passage to its upper streams, and met with some unpalatable 
meals, and not yery luxurious beds ; but the zealous angler abroad 
most not be too tight-laced on these matters. When they once get 
over Ihey afford to[pics of interest to the mind, and give it that 
gentle shaking which improves both its strength and elasticity. 
My notice of this tour must necessarily be very limited. I was 
foil two months with rod in hand ahnost every day ; and one day's 
sport and scenery is so like another, that to give an account of 
everything as it really occurred, woold be both unprofitable and 
wearisome. I shall therefore just dot down a few things, without 
aai^ appearance of plan or method. 

fi the upper streams of the Vilaine, minnow fishing takes welL 
At least this is in accordance with my own experience. There are 
large deep holes, and the stresons are of such a character as to be 
in favour of this mode of angling. I did fish with fly here ; but 
from the nature of the water I do not conceive this to be the best 
bait in the early portion of the season. 

" I went a few miles uu the streams of one of the tributaries of 
the main river, caUed the Seiche, The scenery was wild and rather 
barren ; but the fishing was tolerable. What I caught here were 
but small trout, such as we often obtain from some of the minor 
rivers in Scotland. I touched likewise at another of the feeders of 
the Yilaine, called the Senone, and here too I found the fish smaUL 
but numerous. The water was remarkably limpid, and it required 
the finest tackle, and smallest fiies, to do any good in it. 

"As we descend the parent stream, it becomes better adapted for 
fly, and the fish become larger, and even richer in flavour. I ran a 
short distance up the Ckere, wnich faUs into the Vilaine, but I was 
so much embarrassed with short brushwood, and other obstacles, 
that I soon made a retreat. The other feeders are the Lie. Ars, 
and the Bon : in all of which plenty of sport may be obtained both 
with fly, and with bait. There are many beautiful sketches of 
water in all these rivers, which please the angler's eye, and give a 
sure presage of his obtaining some success." 

Many British anglers make Paris their chief point of operations. 
In this they have a ready command of the Seine and Mame^ and 
their various tributaries. These latter are much better fly-fishing 
streams than the main rivers. There are a few salmon taken every 
year in the Seine, but they are very seldom indeed tsJcen by rod- 
nshing. The best mode of fishing the tributaries of the river, is to 
go from Havre as the crow flies, to the metropolis. The tourist 
will find the rivers that enter it, on which ever side he takes, to be 
very manageaMe with the rod, and tolerably fruitful of sport. The 
Marne enters the Seine about five miles from Paris, and in its 
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higher waters, is a grood river. All its feeders abound with trout; 
English fishing-tackle is to be had in many shops in the capital. 

The British anglers have not generally freouented the fishing 
rivers in the south of France. There are, however, extensive 
ranges of these, where the sport can be obtained in abundiuice. 
The Loirey and its numerous tributaries, more especially in their 
higher localities, afford a pleasant range of amusements. So like- 
wise do the Garonne, and its feeders. 

The Rhone and the Saone, with all their dependent rivers, are 
very fall of fish ; and the fly-fishing on some of tne smaller streams 
is very good. 

The various rivers of the Pyrenees are first-rate spots for agree- 
able rod-fishing. 

Italy and Spain afford good fishing to those who can penetrate 
up the higher branches of the rivers of these important countries. 
Itod-fishing has been practised there for ages. Most aU the old 
paintings and engravings of Italian artists, depict angling with a 
rod, as a standard item in their landscapes ; and in Spain, the 
gentle art is of great antiquity. As a proof of this, there is a very 
nne copper coin in the British Museum, of the age of Augustus, 
bearing the mark of Carteia, a town in Spain, on one side of which 
there IS a well-defined representation of a man angling with a rod 
and line, and a fishing basket bv his side. 

There is good angling in the Meuse, the Mobile, and in the 
higher waters of tHe Khine, and in all their numerous feeders. 
There are several fishing clubs established in these localities. 

The salmon fishing in Norway and Sweden, has been zealously 
prosecuted of late years by British sportsmen. They have pene- 
trated even into Russia, and the various tributaries of the Danube . 
They have met with sport of both a varied and exciting kind. 
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Note A, page 32. 



As we have mentioned the snbject of the artificial propagation 
t)f sabnon^ and as it is a topic intereatin? both to the rod-fisher and 
the public at large, we beg to observe that the enterprise or expe- 
riment has been successfully carried out in Ireland, m the waters 
of Lough Carrib, by the Messrs. Ashworth. It may not be unin- 
teresting to inform the reader that the young sahnon which were 
artificially produced at Outerard last year (1863), and exhibited all 
the summer months at the Dublin Great Industrial Exhibition, are 
now (May 1854) still alive, and progressing most rapidly, some of 
them having reached the length of /w inches. They are kept in 
the Rshery^ffice Customhouse ; where, under the directions and' 
superintendence of the Commissioners of ^Fisheries, a series of 
experiments are being made, the results of which must be, if no 
other good or result follows, to afford an amount of information 
hitherto unknown in the natural history of the sahnon. The Com- 
missioners have also deposited about 15.000 sahnon ova in boxes 
in their office ; and they confidently look for a proportionate return. 
They have carefully watched the progress of the ova with the aid 
of a microscope, and have succeeded in obtaining an amount of 
valuable information, which, if published hereafter, must prove 
highly interesting and important to the great fishing commercial 
interests 9f not onhr this country, but England and Scotland. The 
vivarium in the office of the Commissioners is very well worthy of 
a visit : and, as it is their intention to keep it open all the next 
year, tor the benefit and information of those interested in the 
salmon fisheries, it will amply repay the tourists, during the summer, 
the trouble to visit this inace, and learn how to breed fisL The 
Commissioners are at all times most easy of access, and give every 
information in their power to the inquirer; indeed, they feel only 
a pleasure in seeing an interest created in an object that is of such 
vital importance to a country like Ireland, which has the most 
invaluable resources in its fisheries, both inlsoid and sea. 

In two of the models erected in the Pishery Office, may be, seen 
sahnon in all their stages of progre^ss to maturity. The annexed 
figure will give the reader something like a correct idea of the 
process. 
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From the explanation attached to the engraving, the reader will 
have a tolerable idea of the process employed, and of the several 
stages of j)iscatory incubation ; but as every question, it is said, 
has two sides, and as our chief desire is to advocate free discussion 
on the main (question itself, we shall give a few observations from the 
pen of Dr. Knox, who is at this moment writing on the matter,* 
and who seems to have entered into the entire question with m 
accustomed zeal, energy, and knowledge. He says : — 

" It is rapacious, all-aestroying man who interferes, disturbing, 
often unnecessarily, her plans and views. He thinks he can im- 

§r9ve on them ! You may try, but I rather think you will fail 
till, there cannot arise any harm from endeavouring to protect the 
ova and the fry resulting rrom them in artificial ponds until they 
shall have acquired sise and strength sufficient^ to protect thaa- 
sdves when turned into the main stream of the liver. Once thera^ 
they must be left to themselves to find their way to the ocean. 
Let me examine, for a brief space, what tiiis interval may be. I 
mean the interval between the period when the fry have quitted 
the gravel, until the time when, having acquired the robe or 
external salmon coverii^^ they are about to proceed in groups imd 
shoals to the ocean. &noe the experiments of Mr. loung, of 
Invemess^hire, this period is now supposed io he in one pear axtor 
they have left the gravelly bed. Experiments made prior to those 
by Mr. Young, on the young of the salmon reared artificially at 
Brumlanrig, led the world to believe that the young sahnon lo- 
mained two pears in the river before quitting it for the oceazL I 
think it probable, by restraining the growth of the young salmoDy 
you may m time make it three years ; for Uie secret sim^y is, the 
restraint you put on a young fish which nature never inteaded 
should be restrained. Leave the fry in the river, in the gravel of 
vhich they were bred, and be assured they will be ready to descend 
the river to * the streams of ocean' in three or four weeks from the 
day they rose throuj^ the gravel 

I blow that it is so in certain streams in the East Eiding of 
Yorkshire, with a large kind of sea trout, which ascends inese 
small streams during the spawning season. I do not fear being 
able to submit to you shortly proofi that the same law holds good 
in the true salmon. 

" As I do not suppose that the promoters of the artificial method 
of supplying the rivers of Britain with salmon, propose to abandon 
the protection of the ova and fry, when deposited and ^rown in the 
bed of the river, agreeably to Nature's laws^ so it seems right that 
farther inquiry should be mstituted into the natural history of the 
fish. Eor the length of time during which the fry remain in the 
river as fry, if determined, would determine the nature of the pro* 
taction to be given to the fry. If but for a few weeks, the neces- 
aaijr protection might readily be afforded them; bat should it be 

* The Illttstrated LonOLon NLa.^gM.\ttfe» ^waKri »\^^A, 
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pnveA that thej contiinie to reside in the frcsli iratcrs for a year 
«moi«, then protection seems to me impossible. 

" Whilst experimenting on the salmon from 1830 to 1883, and 
nhsequently, 1 could not fail to observe that soon aftcT (in from 
ikiee weeks to a month) the escape of the younfi^ sabnon from 
bdow the gravel, the streams everywhere abounded with silverv, 
ridning, wefi-fed smolts, which were not there brfore. Tliis s^cncrally 
^ypened from three weeks to a month after the fry hud left their 
gnrelly bed. On considering whence these smolts might come, I 
WW in some measure forced against my o\vn belief to come to the 
MBcdnsion that they spnmg from the ova of the salmon deposited 
w ike November of the firecediiig year, Hiis opinion (for it is merely 
oe) was not based, it is true, on a continuea series of observation ; 
thb deficiency I felt, and was as much alive to as any man living; 
\kA the difficulty was not to be overcome but by creating another, 
mmely, by restraining the i^np fish in artificial waters, and thus 
interfering with the growtli of the smolt at a time when nature 
nqnired it to be in fujl possession of its natural food and native 
lawns. 

"This, then, is the objection I make to] the experiments made 
rt Dnmuanrig, on the Shin and elsewhere. By such experiments, . 
the free action of the smolt is retained ; the>' retard the growth ; 
they interfere with its natural develox)ment. As if in proojt of the 
e or rec tn ess of my opinion on this point, the experiments made at 
Snmdaniig give two years for the residence of the young of the 
lilmon in the rivers prior t9 its becoming a smolt properly so 
Cilled; those made on the Shin give only one year; and I should 
not be surprised at some future experiments showing tliat three 
mors was m reality the period. What conclusion can you draw 
nom such experiments, saving this : that by interfering with the 
habitat and feeding of the young salmon, you only retard the 
development into the true smolt for a year or more ? 

" Foreseeing the objections that would be made to my opinion, 
namely, the absence of a continuity in the observation," I 
naturally bethou^t me of every mode of obviating it. This was 
long before the Drumlanrig or Shin experiments were made or 
even thought of. The more obvious way to remove the o^ection 
was, the simple one, namely— to grow live smolt from the e^;s, 
and retain them in a pond under your own eyes until they became 
amohs. This profound and original thought, 1 am bound to say, 
occurred to me simultaneously with some her ck boys who tended 
their flocks on the banks of the Whitadder. I am wilUng to yield 
the honour to them. 

" It will naturallylbe asked what induced me to adopt, and to 
maintain, until rrfuted by qualified men, mj first opinion? I 
shall tell y9u. I was aware that before assumm^^ the silvery smolt 
dress, 9r in plain terms, before undergoing his latest metamor- 
phosis in the river, prior to proceeding to the ocean, the young 
salmon is with difficulty to be recognizea from the young of others 
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of the Salmonidn, and more espeoally from the mysterious fsb 
called the parr, following the great law of Nature— the nnitj of 
the organizatioii— the youBg of all the Salmonida I have exanuaed 
resemble each other in many partioolars. They haye all red spots 
and dark spots^ and parr bars or markings, and their dentition is' 
nearly the same in all. But as each species progresses it kgrs 
aside certain of these characters, retaining those which, by their 
permanence, mark the species. The salmon loses the parr mark- 
ings and red spots^ and most of the dork ones, nearly all, in foot.- 
beLow the lateral line; the salmon trout loses its red spots ana 
parr markings, but retains numerous dark spots above and below 
the lateral line : one kind of river trout retains the red spots only; 
another the red spots and parr marking ; the lake trout retains 
only the darker spots. Lastly, the dentition changes ; from being 
alike in all, it becomes specifically distinct. The trout, with certain 
exceptions, retains only the mesial vomerine teeth in a double row; 
the sea trout loses most of these teeth, retaining, however, a single 
row of mesial teetb and the transverse, or those on the chevron ; 
lastly, the true salmon loses all, or nearly alL the mesial vomerine 
teeth, retaining only those of the chevron. It was known nearly a 
hundred years ago, that if you scrape.the scales from off the sides ' 
of a smolt ^ou will find the parr msurkings below * of course you 
win : you wQl find the colouring of the fry, from which it has Dot 
just cnaoged. Does this partial persistence of the appearances, 
dependem on the universal law of unity of the organization, prove 
the smolt to be a parr ? With men ignorant of the basis of all 
zoology, anatomy, or physiology it does, but scientific men merdy 
laugh at this. 

" Convinced that no true legislation can take place in respect of 

the salmon until the parr question be decided, I have continu^ my 

observations up to tine moment I now write this. Parr and smolts 

are now before me from the Annan and from the Shin. Anatomical 

inquiries do not bear out the idea that they are identical How 

does their natural history agree P I have opened, in April and 

May, hundreds and hundreds of smolts, and without an exception 

foimd the milt and roe at their minimum, with every appearance of 

their never haviuff altered from their ascent through the gravcQ^ 

Now, if these smolts of April and May (say 1853), were merely the 

winter parr of the year 1851 or of 1862, what has become of the 

numerous male parr which during the autumn and winter haye the- 

milt fully developed? How inexplicable must it ever remain ac5- 

cording to the present views, that the male of the parr, a young, a 

very young fish— a fish wliich^ according to their views actually has 

not yet acquired the specific torms and robe of the salmon, retain- 

ing stiU its embryonic colouring and forms and habits, should, at all 

^eofofts of the year, remark^ enter into a condition, as to the milt. 

which the full-grown smolt never sWea, «s\d which is only foima 

-tti the male adult salmon late in autwTcm., «aji «!t ^ %^s?^Qa which 

■newer changes, I Lave found in t\ic mex^ tsJtb\3ai^'a^^ '5Jl\aai&^"ssx 
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with the milt folly developed from Jmie to Januair : oonld these 
be salmon so young as not to have laid aside their embryonio 
cboracters, and yet have a milt as fully developed as a fully grown 
salmon ready to spawn ? And why the male only? Why not also 
ibejemaler' 

Tfiese are very important remarks and statements which the 
doctor has here laid before the public, and are entitled to candid 
consideration from all who are mterested in this grand piscatory 
experiment. We find the following information upon this interesting 
subject in the Glasgow Herald, of April last *. — 

Mr. John Shaw, of Drumlanrig, has deposited in the Fruin, 
which flows into Loch Lomond, a quantity of ova, calculated to 
amount to between 8,000 and 10,000 ^gs, each containing the 
germ of a future salmon. The ova were carried from the Nith in 
perforata! zinc boxes, with gravel in which they had been deposited, 
after being duly fecundated. On the 17th ult., the ova alluded to 
were deposited in three lots, in as many gravel beds in the Pruin, 
selectea by Mr. Shaw as those most likely to afford shelter to the 
brood during the hatching process. Should they escape the inci- 
dimts of furious floods or the ravages of ruthless denizens of the 
streams, these units of roe w^ in early summer assume the appear- 
ance of the perfect fish, although of the tiniest proportions imagi- 
nable, thence rise into the parr, and again into tnc salmon smouit; 
when at the end of about two years from the period of their being 
hatched in fresh water, the- instinctive desire to visit the ocean 
comes upon them. In the case of the salmon fry from the FrukL 
this seaward trip will be rather a roundabout one ; for, in the fim 
instance, they must traverse part of Loch Lomond, then descend 
the Leven to the Clyde, and thence reach the sea. It is presumed 
that, following the laws of instinct, they will return from their salt 
water sojourn to the parent loch and streamlet, sufficiently aug- 
mented m bulk to gladden the heart of the angler or professional 
fisherman." 

The following paragraph we extract from the Globe of the 26th 
May. 1854 :— 

"Tay S\LMoy Breeding PoNDS.y-The Perth correspondent of 
the -D^r//^ if/tft/ says-^The young fry in these ponds have now got 
entirely rid of the umbilical bag, and are very active and lively. 
The gre^ater part have left the breeding boxes and taken to the 
pond, and it is extremely difficult to retain them even* there, as 
they seek out at the sluice, evidently bent on reaching the river, 
which we have no doubt is the best place for them, as they are now 
perfectly able to protect themselves under the stones in the bed of 
the river. As yet no food has been given to them. Up to this 
date the experiment has been eminently successful" 
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